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THB BIGHT HONMBABLB 

THE EARL OF MOIRA, 

AARON RAWDOK, te aE6 ftfr 



Xisi presenting lo the public a new edition of a 
work which has gained the most flattering appro- 
bation, I am happ7 to embrace the opportunity 
afforded me, of evincing a small share of respect 
where I feel respect to be so josUy due. The good 
and the great have ever been the models your 
Lordship has kept in yiew; and among the illus* 
trious dead whom it has been my task to hold up 
as mirrors to the risinggeneration, few, very few, 
in the estimation of the living, rank higher, for 
every quality that adorns the man and the hero» 
than the Earl of Moira. 

It is the peculiar felicity of those who have the 
honour to be in any way connected with your Lord- 
ship, never to have occasion to justify your con- 
duct, or to vindicate your fame ; and seldom is 
it the lot of public men, however able or upright, 
to command this enviable distinction. 

That it may be late, however, before the future 
biographer can do full justice to your various 
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merits, bj enrolling you in the catalogue of de- 
parted British Worthies; and that you may long 
enjoy the applause of an enlightened nation which 
you have studied to senre, and the far better con- 
gratulations of .a mind conscious of worth, is 
the fervent prayer of 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most faithful 
and devoted servant, 

WILLIAM MAVOR. 



PREFACE. 



Tub propriety of a judicious biographical 
iiuai for the use of Schools is so obvious, that the 
author of the following pages is confident most 
persons will be struok wHh the existing deficiency 
as soon as it is named, and wonder that noattempt 
has hitherto been made to supply it Such was the 
impression prodnced on his mind when hecoatem« 
plated the various aids to education which modern 
times have produced ; and yet found no work on 
the subject of Biography that ceuld be recommend* 
ed to youth without reserve, or indeed appeared 
to be intended for their exclusive use. Example is 
universally allowed to be more powerful than pre* 
oept ; but so contracted is the sphere of action, so 
limited thefieid of observation, in our early years^ 
that unless the memoirs of eminent persons open 

sources of knowledge, orctferobjeetsforimitation, 
how are we to avoid the danger of irregular conduct 
or vicious habits ? how are we to catch the flame 
of emulation, or aspire to the laurels of desert ? 
It is one great advantage of classical studies, to 
those who are fortunate enough to enjoy them, that 
in acquiring the languages of Greeceand Rome,^we 
insensibly contract an acquaintance with some of 
the most illustrious characters ofantiquity,andare 
partially admitted into their venerable society. We 
learn to accompany a Solon and a Lycurgto in 
their legislative labours; we hear a Plato and a 
Socrates philosophise, a HoifKR and a ViRGiii 
sing. From a TuLLY we are early warmed by 
the glow of eloquence, witb the love of our coun-« 
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try ; from a Flint we imbibe sentiments that 
heighten the social and domestic affections, and 
endear man to man. At the contemplation of such 
monsters as ti^ classic page; sometimes poortrajs, 
the ingenious nund reTolts: a Tiberius, a Nero, 
or a Sejanus, rouses the indignant feelings of the 
soul ; and we leartt,to appreciate and execrate the 
sanguinary tyrant and the worthlessminion^amidst 
the splendour of usui^ped power, and the flattery 
of grovelling sycophants. 

Sut the characters of^ those who acted on a dis« 
tant theatre, and have Ipng since retired from the 
scene, are much less calculated to make an im- 
pression than such as have risen nearer our own 
times, and are connected with us by the ties of 
country, religiou, and manners. 

The ancient models, however excellent, are not 
capable of beiog uniformly copied, nor do they 
strike with the same force as the modem. Their 
virtues and their vices are to be estimatedaccording 
to a different standard ; they had neither the same 
views, nor the same incitements to action or for- 
bearance. The spirit of valour, the sense of jus* 
tice, and the fervid love of their country, were 
eminently conspicuous in some Greek and Roman 
characters which posterity will ever regardwith ad- 
miration ; while others reached such heights of 
lettered fame by the vigor of their genius, as al« 
most to check the competition of succeeding ages. 
Reason however bids us confess, that the heroism 
of the best wasf requently sulhed by barbarity ; that 
their inflexible justice savoured of cruelty, and 
their partial attachments were unfriendly to a ge- 
nerous philanthropy ; while their learning and 
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manners were tinctured by the groM maxinii 
and the cruel or superstitious practices of pagan 
theology. 

In jL certain degree the virtues of the ancieota 
ought to inspire emulation, and are worthy of being 
precedents to all posterity ; but that soft charm 
which a pure religion and more liberal notions dif- 
fuse over Christian manners, that animating pro* 
spect which is now held out to encourage laudable 
endeavours, and those terrors which are denoun* 
ced against nefarious actions, could not operate 
on classical ages, because they were unknown. 

Hence when we wish to stimulate or to warn, 
we ought to have recourse tosuch examples as will 
more immediately allure by their practicability, or 
deter by their consequences* We ought to single 
out those who have been born under the same go- 
vernment, who have enjoyed the same privileges^ 
and who have been actuated by the same motives 
both presentand future, A coincidenceof original 
situation, however reuiote the end ; a convictioa 
that what has been the passport to honour or fame 
may still serve to conduct to the same result; will 

infallibly incite the youthful breast to pant forsimi- 
lar rewards, by pursuing the same line of conduct. 
He who emulates, will thus find in the object of 
hisemulation an incentive to hope;, or an antidote 
against despair ; a guide in all difficulties, and a 
silent monitor that cannot wound his pride. — But 
Biography is not valuable only as an example to 
imitate, but as a beacon to warn. The impartial 
distribution of posthumous fame or censure most 
have some effect on the most callous and unprincir 
pled* The thought of being handed down to posh 
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terityin colours of infamj, mast frequently repress 
the vicious macbioatioD^ and forbid the atrocious 
deed. Thevlove of reputation was imphnted in 
our natures fdr.the wisest and noblest end^ Few 
possess that unenviable magnanimity which can 
render them indifRbent to pnblic opinion ; or are 
so sunk in the apathy of vice, as to feel no me- 
lody in the sound of deserved applause. 

To praise desert can scarcely fail to be a stimulus 
to virtuous actions. Those who have benefited or 
enlightened mankind, should receive conimenda- 
tion with no niggardly hand. The flowers strewed 
on the grave of merit, are the most grateful incense 
to living worth. How often has the sight of the 
monuments in Westminster-abbey inspired the 
martial enthusiasm, the flame of patriotism, or the 
emulation of genius, in the youthful breast! There 
are generous passions in the soul of man which 
frequently lie dormant till some exciting cause 
serves to wake their susceptibility, and gives im- 
pulse to their native direction. E vena well-" written 
amiable Life has tempted many to live well. 

Impressed with the truth of those remarks, the 
author has studied to lay before the public a selec- 
tio^fthelivesofthose Britons who have rendered 
themselves illustrious by their virtues or their 
talents in various spheres of action ; compiled in 
auch a manner as to sketch the prominent features 
of conduct, character and situation, rather than 
record the detail of ordinary events*. To catch 

• Thp <« Lives of Distinguished Persons'* bjrCoaxEi'njs NefoSa 
a book constantly read in classicftl schools, as it first suggested the 
Idea and title of thia volume^ tOsa served as aldnd of model in ita 
txeoutioD« 
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the leading traits o^ja?enile propensKf^to mark 
the steps that in riper years led to honour, and to 
point out the miscarriages that prevented succesij 
have been his principal aim. He has sometimes 
endeavoured to instruct by contrast, but more 
commonly to animate by models worthy of imita* 
tion. If the catalogue be thought too small, or 
the incidents too few, let it be remembered that 
he writes for youth alone; that he neither wish- 
ed to bewilder their judgment, burden their 
memory, nor tax their pocket, by the size of his 
volume. 

It would have been much easier to extend his 
plan than to confine it within such moderate limits^ 
but it was unnecessary to add to the numerous 
works on general biography already before the 
public. They have passed the tests of criticism, 
and are valued as they deserve by the accomplished 
scholar. Happy will the present author be to find 
that parents and instrucfters of youth deem his 
manual deserving their patronage, and adapted to 
the use of those for whom ITls designed. The 
motives which prompted a publication on this plan, 
cannot be wrong : if he has failed to realize his 
ideas, it is only because it is easier to project than 
to execute ; to know what is right, than to be able 
to perform it. To the candour of the public he 
commits himself and his work, the first of its kind 
hitherto attempted in this country : he asks no 
praise but the praise of meaning well ; he fears no 
censure but that which must arise from a con^ 
scientiousness of voluntary error or neglect. 
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THE 

BRITISH NEPOS; 

CONSISTIKG OP 

LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS BRITONS. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Born S49 Died about 000. 

In whatever light we consider Alfred, whether as a 
legislator, a hero, or a king, 'we 8hail have reason to 
pronounce him one of the greatest and the best of 
men. It is, therefore, peculiarlj proper to commence 
this manual, which is intended as a mirror for youth, 
by briefly recording the eventful life of one of the ear- 
liest lumiiiaries of this island ; and the most ^ brilliant 
example perhaps of talents, enterprise, patience, for* 
titude, and universal virtue, that the volume of history 
contains* 

This accoB^lished prince was the youngest son of 
Ethelwolf; and grandson of Egbert, under whom the 
kingdojaos of the Saxon heptarchy were first connected 
into one state. He was bprn at Wantage in Berkshire ; 
and gave early indications of those virtues and abilities 
which, in the sequel, were instrumental in saving his 
country from utter subversion. His father, who was 
fitter for a monk than for a king ; and who entertained 
a profound veneration for the see of Rome, which 
increased with his years; carried this his favourite 
son t^ the papal court when very young: and soon 
after their return, again sent the young prince thither 
with a splendid return ; where, a report being spread 
of the death of Ethelwolf, pope Leo the Third gave him 
the royal unction, though still a boy, and (as the 
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16 ALFRED. 

youngest of Bve brothers) very remote from any pro* 
spect of ^ throne. It is probable, however, that the 
early genius of Alfred gave his holiness presages of fu- 
ture greatness ; or perhaps by this ceremony the pope 
meant to assume the power for which his successors 
afterwards contended, of conferring kingdoms at plea- 
sure. The novelty and grandeur of the scenes which 
Rome displayed to the youthful hero, made an impres- 
sion on his mind which was never affterwards effaced ; 
and he profited more by his own quickness of appre- 
hension, than by the partiality of the pope, who had des- 
tined him to be a king. 

After his second return from Rome, his father made 
him the idol of his fondest but misguided affection. He 
indulged him in every pleasure ; and so neglected his 
education, that when he was twelve years of age he was 
still ignorant of the lowest elements of literature. His 
mother, having a taste for Saxon poetry, encouraged her 
son, by rewards adapted to his juvenile years, to com- 
mit some verses to memory. The nobl« and elevated 
sentiments with which nature had endowed him, were 
now roused into action. Not satisfied with reciting, he 
speedily learnt to read his native tongue: and after- 
wards acquired a knowledge of Latin; which, opening 
new sources of mental improvement to him, fanned the 
ingenuous ardour that lay smothered in bis breast. 

Ethelwolf divided his property and his kingdoms 
among his sons with impartial affection. Alfred, being 
exempted from the cares of sovereignty, devoted much 
of his time to literary pursuits. He had, however, fre- 
quent opportunities of displaying his courage against 
the Danes; and his three elder brothers dying after 
short reigns, he was appointed minister and general to 
Etheldred, who next assumed the government. In a 
battle fought soon afterwards, Etheldred was mortally 
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tvounded; atid Alfred, in the twenty-second year of his 
age, was called, to his unspeakable regret, from learned 
leisure, in which he took the most sincere delight, tQ 
the defence, not the enjoyment, of a crown. 

The Danes were now ravaging the country; and 
scarcely had he time to bury his brother, before he wa« 
obliged to take the field against them with inferior 
numbers. The enemy, however, accepted terms of ac- 
commodation, and agreed to leave the kingdom: but 
BO sooner were they at a distance from a power to 
which they had reluctantly yielded, than they renewed 
tbeir devastations; and fresh swarms pouring in from 
the north, they penetrated into Dorsetshire, the very 
centre of Alfred's dominions. Again they were obliged 
to accept a treaty of the same purport as that which 
th.»y had lately violated; but with singular perfidy 
they seized the first opportunity of faHing on AUred^s 
army; and, having put it to the route, obtained pos- 
session of Exeter. 

The spirit of the prince rose with the dangers he wag 
called to encounter. He collected new forces; and 
pressed ^e foe with such vigour, that, atler fighting 
eight battles in one year, he reduced them to tha 
utmost extremity. Still, however, the love of peace 
was superior to a passion for military glory in the heart 
of Alfred: he listened to new proposals for accommo- 
dation; and insisted only that they should retire from 
his dominions, and suffer no further incursions of their 
countrymen. But during the very conclusion of thig 
liberal treaty, news was brought th«it a fresh band of 
invaders had landed, and surprised Chippenham, then 
a town of some importance, and were carrying fire and 
sword through the heart of the kingdom. 

This last calamity reduced the English to despair. 
Each thought of his own preservation ; the authority of 
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the king was disregarded, and all his eloquence and his 
heroism could not inspire them with resolution to make 
another effort in defence of their liberties and homes. 
In this dilemma Alfred prudently laid aside the ensigns 
of royalty, dismissed his attendants, and in the meanest 
attire endeavoured to conceal himself from the fury of 
his foes. History relates that he sought ^n asylum for 
some time with one of his own cowherds; whose wife, 
ignorant of the condition of her guest, left him one 
day in charge of some cakes which were toasting : but 
the mind of Alfred being intent on higher objects, he 
neglected his trust, and suffered them to burn; on 
\Yhich the honest housewife scolded him well ; and ob- 
served that as he had no objection to eat her warnai 
cakes, he might have taken some care in toasting 
them. Alfred was too magnanimous to resent this 
taunt ; it doubtless excited only an inward smile. 

The Danes becoming less ardent in their progress, 
he retired into the isle of Athelney in Somersetshire, a 
spot formed by the inyndations of the rivers Thone and 
Parret, where he established himself; and gradually 
collecting a few of his most faithful adherents, whom 
he inspired with hopes of seeing better days, he sup- 
ported them in this sequestered and almost inaccessible 
retreat, by occasional excursions in the environs. 

After lying twelve months in this concealment. !T>e- 
ditating projects of delivering his country, he Wtus i.j- 
formed th^ a party of his followers had routed a con- 
siderable body of the D^nes, killed their chiefs, aiKl 
jtaken the famaus raven or enchanted standard. 

This omen of success inspired him with fresh resolu- 
tion to take the fields and to discover himself to his sub- 
jects ; but prudently reflecting that caution should pre- 
cede enterprise, hs disguised himself in the habit of a 
harper, and thus reconnoitred the enemy's camp in 
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perfect security. His music, and his facelious humour, 
Were so acceptable to the Danish prince^ that he euter- 
tained him for some days; little su'^peciing the quality 
of his guest, or the hostile object ol" his visit. 

Finding the enemy sunk in lupine security from their 
contempt of the £ngiish, he summoned ins nobles to 
bring their followers into the field ; and by his appear- 
ance reanimated their drooping courage, and inspired 
them with a determination for liberty or dt\ith. Im- 
mediately taking advantage of this impression, he led 
bis army against the Danes: who, panic-struck at thitf 
unexpected attack, made but a feeble resistance, and 
after great numbers of them were slain, the rest offered 
an unconditional submis«iion. 

Alfred, no less generous than brave, formed a scheme 
for converting them from mortal enemies into faithful 
friends. He assigned them a part of the northern and 
eastern coasts ; on condition that they i?vouId embrace 
Christianity, betake themselves to habits of industry, and 
form a defence against any future incursions of their 
countrymen. This lenient and politic measure secured the" 
peace of Alfred's reign for several years; during which 
time he applied himself with patriotic zeal and diligence 
to perfect the civil and military institutions, to rebuild 
the ruined cities (particularly London, which had been 
sacked with circumstances of great cruelty, and de- 
stroyed,) and to erect numerous castles and forts. At the 
same time, availing himself of the insular situation of 
Britain, he first raised a navy ; which he instinctively 
(bresaw would be the future bulwark of his kingdom. 

But as ships are of little use without sailors, he pro- 
moted navigation by every possible means, and in time 
trained a body of men courageous and hardy; and 
prompt, whenever called, to defend their native coasts 
from hostile aggression. Thus to Alfred we are indebt- 
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«d, not only for many wise aud salutary instiiations 
which still have a sensible influence on our laws and 
government, but most particularly for establishing a 
mode of defence to which we owe our principal glory 
and security. 

So rapid seems to have been the increase of popula- 
tion in Scandinavia for some centuries, that colonies 
were sent out from those extensive regions in quick 
succession, either <o seek new settlements, or to enrich 
their native country with the plunder of more southern 
nations. Accustomed to warfare^ restrained by no ties 
divine or human, these barbarians carried devastation 
wherever they went; and proved the terror and the 
scourge of countries with which they could have no 
quarrel, or plausible pretext for enmity. 

Even the fame and prowess of Alfred could not, fpr 
any long time, guard his coasts from violation. The 
Danes tried to excel him in the art of naval war ; and 
made frequent descents, in some of which they did con- 
siderable damage. On one occasion, however, when they 
had sailed up the Thames^ and built a fort which com- 
manded London, and numbers of their ships had been 
drawn up the Lea, he contrived to divert the course of 
that river, and to leave the vessels dry ; which extraor- 
dinary enterpri&e obliged the enemy to make a preci- 
pitate retreat. 

Still they returned with new means of annoyance; 
and when they found themselves unable to cope with 
Alfred's fleets in open fight, they carried on a piratical 
kind of warfare, more galling than any regular attack. 
A considerable number of these freebooters, however, 
havmg been made prisoners, were brought to trial at 
Winchester ; and justly sentenced tp be hanged, as the 
common enemies of mankind. 

Tliis instance of weii-ti^ied severity, added to the. fQC- 
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midable naval and military force which Alfred now 
commanded, procured him tranquillity for the remain- 
der of his reign. During the last three years he was at 
full leisure to devote his time and his talents to arts the 
moet glorious for a king to cultivate: he softened the 
ferocious manners of his subjects by the encouragement 
which he gave to literature, and taught them the value 
of industry, by securing to them the possession of pro- 
perty, and diffusing prosperity and happiness over a 
land to which these blessings had long been unknown. 

While- engaged in these truly great pursuits, he was 
arrested by the hand of death, in the vigour of his age 
and faculties, after a splendid reign of twenfy-nine 
years: during which he had fought an almost unpa- 
ralleled number of battles with general success; and 
had deservedly acquired the titles of Great, and Foun- 
der of the English Monarchy, 

Contrasted with the brightest ornaments of cither an- 
cient or modern times, the character of Alfred will ap- 
pear to advantage. Whether regarded as a citizen, a 
king, a legislator, or a hero, he presents the finest mo- 
del for imitation that even the power of fancy could 
delineate. Jn him the virtues were so well tempered, 
and so justly blended, that none exceeded its proper 
limits. He possessed the most enterprising spirit, with 
the coolest prudence; the most steady perseverance, 
with the mildest flexibility ; the most riirid justice, with 
the gentlest mercy. He knew how to reconcile the 
vigour of authority, with the arts that conciliate love ; 
and to give the sovereign command the air of a friendly 
recommendation. With the highest capacity, and the 
most ardent inclination for science, he united the most 

I 

shining talents for active life. His civil and military 
qualifications equally claim our admiration, and keep 
our judgment in suspence which ought the most to be 
the object of our applause. B 4 
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Nature too, as if anxious (o produce a finished model 
of exceJIence, had bestowed on Alfred every personal 
attraction that can please the eye or engage the heart. 
He was weil made, active, and vigorous; dignified in 
Ills mien and air; with an open, engaging countenance, 
which never failed to allure regard. 

But the character of Alfred is too illustrious to be 
dismissed without a more pajlicular euumeration.of its 
leading features and brilliant energies ; for to him can 
be traced the origin of several of the most valuable 
privileges and wisest institutions of our country. 

After he had repressed the incursions of the Danes, 
and internal tranquillity gave him an opportunity of 
exerting his talents for government with effect, he began 
with establishii^g the principles of justice. Having di- 
vided the kingdom into counties, and these into hon- 
dreds and tithings, and established the incomparable 
mode of trial by juries, which is the best security of our 
liberties both personal and political ; in order to guide 
the magistrates in the administration of justice, he 
framed a body of laws which^ though now lost, are not 
obsolete, but still operate in full force under the name 
of the COMMON law; an ' inestimable code of jurispru- 
dence, by which the rights of individuals are most sa« 
crediy guarded, and public and private delinquents 
rendered amenable to judicial animadversion. 

Though a convention of the states, on extraordinary 
emergencies, seems to have been of much earlier date 
than the reign of Alfred, yet to him we owe their re- 
gular periodical meetings, which he fixed to be twice 
a year in London ; a city which he had himself repaired 
•and beautified, and constituted the capital of his king- 
dom. In these assemblies, laws were enacted by the ad- 
vice of the most enlightened and distinguished subjects; 
while on ordinary occasions the monarch was directed 
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by a kind of privy council, composed of some among 
the principal persons who attended his court. 

When Alfred ascended the throne, he found his peo- 
ple in a state of ignorance and barbarism. He himself 
complains, that on his accession he could not find one 
person south of the Thames, who was capable of "trans- 
tating the Latin service into his mother- tongue. In 
every age, and among all nations, it has been Found 
that parity pf morals has kept pace with the extension 
of sound knowledge and good principles. As a sore« 
reign, he saw it was his duty and his interest to pro- 
mote a spirit of learning among his subjects ; and his 
own example mast have furnished a very powerful in- 
centive^ He not only excelled all the English of his 
time in general literature ; but by encouraging learned 
foreigners to settle here^ and by an impartial apprecia- 
tion of merit, he rendered science both honourable and 
advantageous. He built and endowed many schools; 
and if the illustrious university of Oxford does not 
own Alfred for its original founder, which is a point 
that has been disputed, it is generally allowed that to 
him it is indebted for some of its most valuable privi- 
leges, and much of its early reputation and distinction. 

As genius is a plant which does not always or exclu- 
sively spring in a patrician soil, and without the foster- 
ing hand of patronage it can seldom bring its fruits to 
perfection, this sagacious monarch not only sowed the 
seeds of knowledge, but took care, when they shot 
forth, to rear them with parental attention. The vicious 
and the illiterate, whatever other distinctions they might 
claim, were never the objects of Alfred*s regard; while 
merit and science engrossed, as they deserved, all his 
favour, and every reward in his power to bestow. In- 
deed, this was the golden age of literature amonj^ the 
Anglo-Saxons ; the harvest was abundant, and the la- 

B 5 
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bourers wore not more than could obtain an ample re- 
compense for their f^oil. The penetrating mind of the 
soyereign quahiie<i Lim to discriminate between real and 
specious claims to preferment: intrigue could not de- 
ceive bim ; and interest was useless, when judgment, 
abilities, and probity, were to decide the prise. 

Of the private life of Alfred we have- few memorials; 
but enough to show that be was one of the most amia- 
ble of men in every domestic relation. SucceiB could 
not elevate him to the extrav^ances of joy, nor the 
beaviest calamities affect him with unmanly despair. 
He inspired his children with a portion of his own ge- 
nius, and qualified them for the important destinies to 
^hich they were born. To his friends he was open, 
cheerful, and communicative; to his enemies he 
showed no resentment after they were disarmed; and 
to his country he was a truly parental guardiaiu 
A remarkable economist of bis time, he devoted one 
part to sleep and the refection of his body by diet 
and exercise, another to the dispatch of business, and 
the third to study and devotion: and as, in those rude 
i^es, the art of measuring hours was very imperfect, be 
used tapers of equal length, which he fixed in lanterns \ 
^nd when one was burnt out, it warned him that a new 
avocation awaited him. By this wise distribution of his. 
time, ihoDgh subject to frequent interruptions by ili 
bealtb, and though be was obliged to fight in persons 
fifty-six battles by sea and land, he acquired more 
knowledge, and composed more books, some of which 
are still extant, in a life of no extraordinary length, 
than many, possessed of genius and leisure, with ail 
their laborious researches, have been able to perform 
in mwe fortunate ages, though letters were die sole 
•bject of their pnrsuiL 

At the welfare and comforts of society are not pro« 
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moted by literature only, but also by the cultivation of 
humbler arts which come into daily use and are equally 
necessary to all, be did not neglect to encourage me* 
chaoical industry; and no i^enlor or improver of 
whatever could tend to embellish life, or add to its 
conveaiences, was suffered to go unrewarded* He like- 
"wise introduced and encouraged manufactures; and 
by hii zeal for naval and commercial enterprise, first 
taught his subjects the art of del'ending themselves at 
home, and the advantages of an interchange of produce 
and labour with foreign countries. 

To complete the character of this great hero, king, 
and scholar, he was temperate, pious, and devoot. 
Knowing that states must rise or fall according tty 
their attention to religion, or their neglect of its pre- 
cepts, he rebuilt and restored almost '.every monastery 
in his dominions, which the fury of the Danes had 
brought to ruin ; he also founded and improved others, 
and gave many substantial proofs of his regard for the 
welfare of the church in all its component parts. 

Thus, in the latter part of the reign of Alfred, ju ^tice 
v^as purely administered, religion and its professors were 
respected, and the nation flourished in peace, happi- 
ness, and security. The vigour ofthesovereii^n^s genius 
pervaded every department of the state. It is even 
said, the police was so excellent, that golden bracel6U 
were hung ap near the highways, and no one dared to 
touch them. Yet amidst this firm support of legal au. 
thority, Alfred preserved the most inviolable regard to 
tbe liberties and constitutional rights of the people. 
His last will^ among other pathetic passages and bc« 
qoests to posterity, contains this ever memorable sen* 
timent, the best pledge of his being a truly patriot 
KINGS ^'It ujuH the English shoutdfor ever remain 
a* free a$ their own thoughts.'*'* 

B6 
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FRIAR BACON. 

Bora 1214u^Dled 1294. 
From \Hh Jokn, to 22d Edward L 

Among those who have displayed superior abilities 
and penetration in an age when the gloom of ignorance 
>vas too thick to be pierced by common minds, the il- 
lustrious friar Bacon will ever obtain a distinguished 
rank. At any period the vigour of his endowmento 
t\'ould have raised him above the mass of common men ; 
but at the period in which he lived, his high attainments 
in knowledge, contrasted with the prevailing general ig- 
norance, render him an object of profound respect, and 
challenge tlve applause and admiration of ali posterity. 

Roger ^acon was born near Jlchester, in Somerset-* 
shire, of respectable parents, in the year 121.4. He. be- 
gan his literary career at Oxford ; and thence removed 
to the university of Paris, which was then the grand 
centre of science and learning. Here the lustre of his 
talents began to be distinguished ; and his progress in 
the sciences rendered him the ornament of that institu- 
tion, and gained -him some very valuable friends. He 
was particularly caressed by his amiable and learned 
countryman, Robert Grosthead, afterwards bishop of 
Lincoln, whose patronage in this case at once gave and 
reflected honour. 

About the twenty-sixth year of his age, having ac- 
quired all the learning of the times, (only, however, to 
detect its fallacy, and to substitute something better in 
its room,) he returned to Oxford, and assumed the habit 
•f the Francfscan order. The leisure which this situa« 
tion allowed him, he devoted to the ardent prosecution, 
of experimental philosophy, his favourite etudy, in. 
^hich he expended considerable sums, and made vm 
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important dtfcoveriea. He at once enancipated him* 
self from the trammels of the existing system ; pieroed 
the subtleties of the scholastic divinity with an in- 
taitire perspicacity; and showed so little respect far 
the reigning absurdities, though rendered venerable by 
time, that he declared the whole works of Aristotk 
were fit only to be bnmt* 

By his extraordinary talents, and astonishing pnw 
^ gress in sciences, which were then [concealed from thcf 
rest of the world, or only known to a distinguished few, 
he could not fail to awaken edvy, the constant attend- 
ant on worth and genius; and the illiterate fraternity, 
having neither sense nor diligence sufficient to keep 
pace with his discoveries, and unable to brook his in- 
tellectual superiority, spread among the vnigar a notion 
that he maintained an intercourse wiA evil spirits. 
Under this ridiculous pretence, which only convinces 
us how much his attainments were above the level of 
common understandings, he was restrained from read- 
ing lectures ; his writings were confined to his convent^ 
and finally, when he had reached the sixty-fourth year 
of his age, he was in^fispned in his cell. 

Still, however, being indulged with the use of his 
books, he did not suffer his mind to be diverted from 
the great object pf his inquiries; but extended hia 
knowledge, corrected his former labours, and aug- 
mented them by some new and curious disquisitions. 
His. OPUS Hi JUS, or Great Work, which is still extant^ 
liad been prepared at .the request of pope Clement the 
Fourth; and after lying ^n years in confinemfnt, he. 
addressed a treatise to pope Nicholas the Fourth on the# 
means of avoiding the infirmities of old age, and im* 
portuned that pontiff for his release. The effect of this, 
application . is unknown, it certainly, was not immedi- 
ately regarded. In the sequel, however, being . sup- 
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satisfairtioD to reflect that some of tbe most astonish- 
ing and beneficial, which history recwds, hare in a 
great measure originated from our illustrious country* 
men; among whom Wickliffwill maintain just celebrity 
as long as a love of truth and a detestation of impos- 
ture and intolerance shall actuate the human heart. 

This precursor of the reformation, which Luther 
and others had the honour of completing, was a native 
•f WickliiF, near Richmond in Yorkshire ; but of his 
family, or his early years, we have no account. Being 
designed for the church, he was first sent to Queen^s 
college, Oxford; but the advantages for study in that 
newly established house not ansv\'ering his expectations, 
he removed to Merton college in the same university, 
then esteemed one of the most learned societies in Europe. 

At that period, a deep skill in dialectics, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the scholastic divinity, were 
the grand passports to fame. To a man of Wickliff^s 
penetrating genius, these ^^ difficult trifles'** soon gave 
way, and he quickly became a very subtle disputant, 
and reigned in the schools without a competitor. It is 
probable, however, that he mastered the fashionable 
studies, only to detect their fallacy and insignificance. 
In divinity he appears to have early chalked out a 
simpler path than any of his contemporaries had either 
the sense or the resolution to devise ; he drew bis tenets 
from the scriptures alone, and rejected the comments of 
the schoolmen, and the dogmas of authority. . 

Havipg made himself conspicuous by his defence of 
the university against the mendicant friars, who pleaded 
that their practice was of gospel institution, he acquired 
the reputation of a man of profound learning and abi- 
lities, and in consequence was chosen master of Baliol 
hall, and soon after warden of Canterbury college, by 
>B founder archbishop Islip. A schism had for s<nno 
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time agitated this society, which was composed of re- 
gulars aiid seculars ; and though its head now belonged 
tb the latter order, this did not give such a preponde- 
ranee as to ensure quiet. Some regulars, who had been 
ejected by the founder, taking advantage of the promo- 
tion of Simon Langham to the primacy, a man who had 
been bred up with aii the monastic prejudices, found 
in him a zealous patron ; and sentence of explusion 
was passed on Wickliff and his associates in their turn. 

Such a flagrant piece of injustice raised a general out- 
cry, and Wickliff was advised to make an appeal to the 
pope; but through the stratagems of Langham, and 
the irresolute policy of Urban, after the business had 
been protracted to a great length, the ejectment was 
confirmed. 

On such casual points do the minds of men tum, 
that the virtue of pore principle is scarcely to be ex- 
pected.- There can be little doubt that this decision 
finally determined Wickliff in his opposition to the 
holy see. In his previous writings, however, he had 
inveighed freely against the exaction and corruptions 
of the papal court ; and now the whole strength of his 
excellent understanding was directed to expose its errors, 
and to lessen its influence. 

Notwithstanding his expulsion, bis credit with the 
university was not lost. He took his degree of doctor 
in divinity with much distinction ; and the professor^s 
chair in that science being vacant, he was chosen to fill 
it ; not only in compliment to his acknowledged merit, 
but as a remuneration for his loss. 

Wickliff had now attained the summit of his ambi- 
tion. His station afforded him the opportunity he had 
been anxiously looking for, of throwing new lights on 
the established religion of Europe. His reason and 
his reflection convinced him, that the Romish religion 
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was replete wiUi errors in theory, and that the lives of 
its teachers were still worse in practice. His invete- 
racy against the monks was inflamed, and he omitted 
DO opportunity of painting them in their genuine colours 
of infamy.— Bat amidst all his zeal for truth, and 
his antipathy to the interested supporters of a felse 
and domineering religion, he proceeded with cantion 
and circumspection. He first led his hearers into ha- 
bits of argumentation ; and artfuily raised objections, 
rather that others might see through delusion, than 
that he might have the credit and the danger of ex-* 
posing it himself. 

When he had accustomed men to think, he attempted 
a higher flight, and taught them to think justly. He 
removed the veil of prejudice by gradual but reiterated 
eferts I he let in the light by degrees, and in such pro- 
portions as he found the eyes of a people so long used to 
darkness could endure it. Though of a known hostility 
to the encroachments of the church of Rome, its most 
zealous partizans had some difficulty in finding out a 
plausible pretext to silence him: but at last they suc- 
ceeded so far as to deprive him of his professorship, and 
probably indulged the hope that, as the theatre of his exer- 
tion was closed, his principles would soon be forgotten. 

It happened, however, otherwii^e. The insolence of 
the pope in claiming from Edward the Third the ho^ 
mage which had been paid by his weak predecessor, 
John, roused the indignant feelings of John of Gaunt 
doke of Lancaster; who daring the decline of his fa- 
ther, had the principal direction of public afiairs : and 
the pen of Wickliff was successftilly exerted in defence 
of his sovereign and his fellow subjects. This proved 
the means of introducing him to court. The duke of 
Lancaster, . who had liberal notions in religion for the 
time in which he lived, and was irritated by recent 
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vexations from the clergy, seeing their animosily 
against Wickliff, took him under his protection, and 
treated him with a kindness proportioned to the en- 
mity which he bore his adversaries. 

The grievances of the country from the papal domi- 
nation had reached such a height, that it was resolved 
to send an embassy to the pope to treat for the liber- 
ties of the church of England. At the head of this 
mission, which proceeded to Bruges, were the bishop 
of Bangor and Dr. Wickliff. On the part of the sec 
of Rome they were met by men in whom it could 
wholly confide. The negociation was carried on with 
great ability on both sides ; and after its sittings had 
been protracted for two years, the English agents |Hrc* 
vailed so far as to gain a stipulation tliat his holinesa 
should no longer dispose of any benefices in England. 
This treaty, however, was eluded in a flagrant degree } 
but in consequence of the talents which Wickliff had 
displayed in it, he was presented by the king to the 
living of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, and soon after 
obtained a prebendal stall in the charch of Westbury 
in the county of Gloucester^ 

During his residence at Bruges, the views of the 
church of Rome had been gradually developed to the 
inquisitive and penctratijig Wickliff; and he dis- 
covered it to be as corrupt in principle, as he had long 
known it to be depraved in practice. He now threw 
off the mask which he had worn so long, and thought 
it unworthy of his character to temporize. TJie pre** 
tended successor of St. Peter himself did not escape 
bis invectives; the papal infallibility, usurpations, 
pride, avarice, and tyranny, were the frequent topics 
of his declamation; and the appropriate epithet of 
Antichrist seems to have been tirst conferred on him 
by this grcctt English reformer. 

Having sown the seed which he had reason to believe 
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would ripen into a full harvest of sbame to the church 
of Rome, he rofiVed to his liviiigr in Leicestershire, in 
order to avoid th** srathnrin^ storm. But bis privacy, 
and hh distance from Oxibrd. the scene of his honour- 
able labours, grave his enemies fresh spirits. A papal 
bull was forwarded to Sudbury archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Courtney bisiiop of London, to secure this 
arch-heretic; and at the same time the king and the 
university were importuned to favour the prosecution. 

VVickliff, bein^ cited to appear before the bishop of 
London at St. Paul's church on a certain day, found 
hirasfjif oblifi^ed to notice the unexpected summpns. In 
this situfirion he applied to his patron the duke of Lan- 
caster : who, thoug:h he wished to screen him wholfy, 
judged it expedient to sacrifice something to appear- 
ances; and only promised to attend him in person to 
his trial, accompanied by Percy earl-raarshai of Eng- 
land. When they reached St. Paul's, the court was 
already convened, and they had some diflicnity in pro- 
curing admission. The bishop, vexed to see Wickliff 
so honourably attended, let fall some peevish expres- 
sions; which the high-spirited and indignant Lancaster 
being unable to brook, he retorted them with great 
warmth, and even began to threaten. " Sooner," said 
the duke, in a kind of half-whisper, " than bear such 
usage from a bishop, I will pull him by the hair of the 
head out of the church." The populace, however, 
hearing this menace, the whole assembly was instantly 
in a ferment. The general cry was, that they would 
stand by their bishop to the last breath ; and the ' con- 
fusion rose to such a height, that the court broke op 
in disorder, and its proceedings were never resumed. 

The tumult, however, did not end so soon. The 
duke, in the agitation of his passions, immediately pro- 
ceeded to the house of peers, where he preferred a bill 
|o deprive the city of London of its privileges, and to 
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alter its jurisdiction. In consequence of thie, all was 
uproar and riot ; and he was obliged to quit the city 
in precipitation, till the rage of the pop^ace had sab* 
sided. 

Wickliff again sought the retirement of Lutterworth; 
and proceeded in his great work, a translation of the 
scriptures iniff English. He appears to have met with 
no more molestation after this, till the death of Edward 
the Third ; when Richard the Second, son of Edward 
the Black Prince, only eleven years of age, ascended 
the throne of his grandfather. 

On this occasion the duke of Lancaster, uncle to the 
young king, aspired to be sole regent ; but parliament 
put tbe office into commission, and allowed him only a 
' single voice in the executive council. The clergy, who 
perceived his diminished influence, began their prosecu- 
ti<Hi against Wickiiff anew. Articles of accusation were 
drawn up; and the pope, by several bulls, ordered his 
imprisonment, or at least cited him to make his per* 
sonal appearance at Rome within the space of three 
months, unless he should retract his heretical opinions. 

T4ie bulls were treated with neglect in general, and 
by parliament with contempt. The bishop of London 
alone entered into the spirit of the pope'^s mandate ; but 
scarcely had he taken the preliminary steps in this 
business, when he received a peremptory order from 
the duke of Lancaster, not to enforce imprisonment 
for the sake of opinion only, as that was a measure 
contrary to the laws of England. 

The bishop, being iiuimidated at this interference, 
contented himself with citing Wickiiff to a provincial 
synod at Lambeth ; where being questioned as to the 
articles of his faith, he gave an ambiguous explanation 
of them. He was therefore dismissed, with an injunc- 
tion not to preach any more those doctrines which had 
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the brif btest and most origtaal geniuses that any age 
or country has produced. 

Though Chaucer was extolled in the highest tertas 
ef panegyric by his cootemporariea, and has deseiredly 
Biaintained his reputation with posterity, from some 
strange fatality we know nothing certain ef his parent- 
age, though it probably was genteel ; and even the 
place of his birth is not perfectly ascertained. In his 
^^ Testament of Love/^ he calls himself a Londoner : 
but Woodstock, his future residence, puts in its claim 
to the honour also of being his native place ; and he 
certainly has rendered it classic ground, by his natural 
but poetical description of some of its most delightful 
scenes. 

The same uncertainty that attends the history of hi» 
birth, attends that of his education. Whether he studied 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or at both universities suc- 
cessively, is a point much diluted by his biographers ; 
nor can any new light be thrown, at this day, on the 
subject. That his education was excellent for that age, 
can scarcely be doubted, from the learning displayed 
in his works; but that his genius rose still superior to 
all the advantages of scholastic or academic institution, 
will admit of no dispute. 

Having left the university, he is supposed to have im- 
proved himself by travelling into France and the Low- 
coontries; and on his return, it is partly ascertained 
that he entered himself a member of the Inner Temple, 
and for some time prosecuted the study of the law. 
In a record of this society, published by Speght, the 
following fact appears: '* Geoirey Chaucer was fined 
two shillings, for beating a friar in Fleet-street^' 

But though he might probably pay some attention 
to law-learning as an accomplishment, there is no rea- 
son to think that he ever practised it as a profession. 
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The sprightliness of his genius, the elegance of his 
form and manners, and the fertiiity of his endowmentst 
seem early to have attracted the notice of the courts 
and he particularly devoted himself to the service of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, son of Edward the 
Third : by whose favour he obtained in marriage Phi- 
lippa, daughter of sir Pagan Rouet, and sister of the 
fhmous lady Catharine Swynford, first gorerness tp thfr 
duke^s children, and afterwards his wife. 

Chaucer was then in the flower of his age, admired 
for the elegance of his person, and distinguished for 
every other talent and accomplishment that could ren- 
der him acceptable in the gay and splendid court of 
.£dward the Third. As that monarch frequently resided 
at Woodstock, Chaucer had a house near the park-gate ; 
which still retains his name, though it has been entirely 
rebuilt and modernised: and here it is probable tha$ he 
penned some of his happiest compositions. 

After serving for some time as the king^s page^ he 
was appointed a commissioner to treat with the repub# 
lie of Genoa for the hire of some ships ; and on his re« 
turn, he obtained, among other marks df royal favour, 
the grant of a pitcher of wine daily. Next year jie 
was made comptroller of the customs of London, for 
wool, and hides ; with a lingular proviso, that he should 
execute that office personally, and not by deputy^ and 
keep the accounts in his own hand-writing. This is 
a proof that £dward did not promote him for his poet- 
ical talents, for in that case he would certainly have 
given him a different employment. 

Soon after this, Chaucer was appointed to act as guar- 
dian to one of the king^s wards, an office of both honour 
and profit ; and it appears that his income at that period, 
was not less than a thousand pounds a: jear ; a sum 
which in thoise days enabled him ta support a splendid, 

C 
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Jiospitality congenial to bis dL^poskioD, and to enjcj 
that ease and affluence which it is go rarely the lot ot a 
poet to possess. 

It was in this meridional aunehine of prosperity that 
be wrote hii» Canterbury Tales ; a poem which exbibits 
a striking variety of talents, an union of tbe sublime 
and the pathc^lic ; with such a fund of poignant satire, 
genuine humour, and knowledge of life, as is seldom 
paralleled. Tbe clergy, both regular and secular, ai;e 
the frequent objects of his keenest animadversions ; and 
by .this he most probably aimed to ingratiate himself tbe 
more with his patron the duke of Lancaster, who had 
opniy ef(|>oused the cause of Wickliff. As tbe flame of 
|!enius can with difficulty be separated from a lore of 
bberty, Chaucer himself appears to have entered passion- 
.ately into the views of that reformer : a conduct, how- 
ever, which in the sequel involved him in much trouble. 
When the duke of Lancaster found himself obliged 
to abandon the party of Wickliff, and to retire from 
public life lor a time, the interest of Chaucer sunk at 
once, and he became from that instant exposed to all* 
the malice of his patron's opponents. These misfortunes 
gave rine to that beautiful performance called the Tes- 
tament of Love, written in imitation of Boetius^s Conso- 
lation o( Philosophy. Satiated with the active scenes 
of life, which had deprived him of so. many enjoyments, 
he retired to Woodstock ; where he again indulged his 
pafision for study, and revised his former productions. 
If ere he finished his admirable Treatise on the Astro- 
labe ; and became ho attached to his rural retreat, that 
even the return of the duke of Lancaster to favour and 
power, and the marriage of that great man with the 
iiiHtcr of Chnucer^s wife, could not seduce him from the 
tranquil nrones he loved. 
The sun of prosperity again warmed his evening hour. 
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Chaucer, by this last mentioned alliance, acquired con- 
siderable property and influence: and, when about 
seventy years of age, quitted Woodstock, for Dott- 
nington-castle near Newbury. 

Not long afterwards, Henry the Fourth, son of the 
duke of Lancaster, mounted the throne; and in the 
first year of his reign conferred some marks of his re- 
gard on Chaucer. His former grants, however, bein|^ 
annulled, in common with all others passed in the late 
reign, the venerable bard, in the concluding scene of 
his life, was obliged to become a solicitor at court ibr a 
renewal of his pensions ; and tliough he succeeded in m 
certain degree, the fatigue of attendance, and his great 
age, -prevented him from enjoying long the royal fa- 
vours. Falling «ick at London, he died October 25th, 
1400, in the seventy-second year of his age; with a 
kind of enviable philosophical composure, as appeari, 
from his song of *' Flie fro the Prese.'* 

He was buried in Westminster-Abbey ; where, ia 
] 556, a monument was erected to his memory by Ni- 
cholas Brigham of Oxford, from a just regard for his 
talents. He left two sons, Thomas and Lewis: the 
former of whom was speaker of the house of commona 
in the reign of Henry the Fourth, and passed througk 
several other high offices with reputation and applause. 

The private character of Chaucer appears to have 
been as amiable as his literary attainments were illas* 
trious. — Genteel and complaisant in his manners and 
address, frank and liberal in his disposition, he was at 
once the fine gentleman, the easy companion, and the 
learned writer. 

On his poetical and other literary qualifications, it it 
unnecessary to expatiate here'. He was the father of 
English poetry, being the first who wrote original verses 
in bis nauy<» tongue* Before his time all poetical com- 
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positions here vrere confined to the French and Latin, or 
Lnslations from those languages. He ms *••» t^* ^^ 
writer in England, to whom the appellation of a poe^, 
in iU genuine dignity, <an be with propriety apphad. 
He attempted every species of versification, from the 
«p?.ram^ the epic, and w«. eminently successful m alL 

me «cent «.lendid publication of •• The Life akd Aok o^ 
[The recent »P>e™ ^ ,^^ ^ ndvantage Iqr per- 

CHANCE*" m.yber«^ '"u J^rly deUneation of c^sder. 

"^•"'1 fiSTL iyinteresLg view, of«Kiet, .nd 



CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

Born 14TI.— Died about 1S30. 

From \m Edward IF. to ZUt Henry Fill. 

To repress the aspirings of inordinate ambition, to 
«lcnce the murmurs of neglected merit, and to portrary 
the instability of fortune and the vicissitudes of human 
Jife in their most striking colours, .t ,s only necessary 
iatteud to the proud career and checkered fate of the 
.ubject of the present article. 

. Thomas Wolsey, who rose to be archbishop of York,. 
Aancellor of England, cardinal, and papal legate, was 
the son of a butcher at Ipswich. It is probable, how- 
ever, that his parents possessed some property, and 
.ore discernment: for perceiving the bent of his dis- 
position to literature, they put him early to the gram- 
Zr school of that town, and such was the maturity of 
his talents, that he had taken the degree of bachelor of 
«ts at Magdelen college, Oxford, before he reached his 
fifteenth year, from which circumstance he obtained 
1 appellation of "the boy bachelor." Soon after- 
!!ard8 he was admitted to a fellowship in the same col- 
lege, and in due time nominated to the superintendence 
of the school belonging to that society. 
ThU situation, which is too frequently the grave of 
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genius aird tlie bar to promotion, proved to Wolsey the 
original source of his future exaltation* At this semi* 
nary were three sons of the marquis of Dorset ; and it 
is reasonable to suppose that a man of Wolsey ^s ambi- 
tious character, was not inattentive to the advantages 
wbich he might derive from such pupils. He assiduously 
attended to their education: and ingratiated himself sa 
far with both parent and sons, that he obtained an invi- 
tation to the country-seat of the marquis, during a va^ 
cation ; where, by his insinuating manners, his know« 
ledge, and his address, he paved his way to more sub* 
stantia] marks of favour. By this nobleman he was 
presented, in his twenty-ninth year, to the rectory of 
JLymington in Somersetshire, his first ecclesiastical pre* 
ferment ; and immediately entered on his new functioa 
as a parish-priest. 

Here, it is said, the gaiety of his disposition some- 
times led him into excesses, and in consequence he 
was once sencenced to the stocks.. This disgusted hint. 
with the country ; and the justice who had ordered a 
punishment so disgraceful to a clergyman, had after- 
wards abundant reason to repent of his severity. 

Wolsey *s patron dying soon after, he quitted his resi- 
dence at Lymington, and projected new means of push- 
ing his fortune. In a short time afterwards he was pro- 
moted to be a chaplain to Dr. Dean, archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; which however served rather to enlarge his 
views than conduce to his immediate advancement. It 
appears, indeed, that the archbishop was extremely par- 
tial to him, and assisted to make him better known ; but 
he did not live long enough to reward Wol?ey's assi- 
duities, and the latter was again without a patron. 

Having now been introduced to the great, he felt lys 
natige propensities roused, and ambition stimulated him 
to be a courtier. An observation frequently made by 
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him was, ** tbat If he could but set one fool in the court, 
he would soon introduce his whole body/^ A man of 
abilities and an aspiring temper, who directs the whole 
Ti^our of his mind to one point, will seldom be finally 
unsuccessful. Wolsey next offered his services to sir 
John Nephanl, treasurer of Calais, a gentleman in high 
favour with Henry the Seventh ; and his application was 
well received. Sir John nt>t only made him his 
chaplain, but being debilitated by age and infirmities, 
and finding Wolsey's capacity for business, he commit- 
ted to him the principal direction of his office; and in 
the sequel recommended him in such strong terms of 
approbation to the king, that his majesty put him on 
the list of royal chaplains. 

Having now arrived in the haven of his wishes, the 
court, he assiduously cultivated the acquaintance of the 
prevailing favourites. Fox bishop of Winchester, and 
sir Thomas Lovel, by whom he was zealously patroni- 
zed ; and was soon after recommended to the king as a 
person excellently qualified to conduct an important 
negociation with the emperor Maximilian, who then 
resided at Burges. 

He managed this business with such address, and 
brought it so expeditiously to a successful conclusion, 
that the king was astonished at his political sagacity and 
prompt decision. The foundation of his fame and future 
promotion was now effectually laid ; and, as a mark of 
the esteem in which he was held at court, soon afler his 
return from this embassy, he was made dean of Lincoln. 

The death of the king happened in the following 

year : but Wolsey who had courted the rising sun, lost 

•no ground by the accession of Henry the Eighth; on 

>lhe contrary, he found himself more distinguished than 

before. In 1510 he was ap])ointed a privy counsellor, 

canon of Windsor, and registrar of the order ofthegar- 

er; besides receiving other tokens of the royal favour. 
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Beihg thus firmly seated, he, with the usual ingratitude 
of a courtier, neglected those worthy and deserving 
friends wha had contributed |to his advancement, and 
m a manner concentrated in himself aI4 the beams of 
royal beneficence. 

The young king, who was attached to pleasure with 
the utmost ardour, averse to application, yet impatient 
of control, was charmed with a servant who could ad- 
minister to his gratifications, free him from the fatigue 
of public business, and yet submit to his caprices with-^ 
out a murmur. A war with France being resolved on,- 
Wolsey was entrusted with the care- of providing the* 
supph'ts foi the army; and his zeal and activity in this 
new commission were as conspicuous as his former* 
services had been; 

ITenry landed in France, accompanied* by Wolsey;' 
and on the capture of Tournay, the favourite wa9= 
made bishop of that city. The campaign was successful, 
and even glorious: but a treaty being soon concluded- 
at Lisle^ the English returned ; and.' in the subsequent' 
year Wolsey was promoted, first to the see of Lincoln, 
and tKen to the archbishopric of York. 

The stream of royal favour had flowed with such a* 
full tide on Wolsey, that the pope thought it politic to 
conciliate the favour of a man whose interest and income' 
were now immense; and to complete his exaltation, iiv 
1515 his holiness invested him with the rank of a cardinal.* 

The pride and ostentation of Wolsey on the acquisi- 
tion of this new dignity, deserved ridicule rather than- 
respect; Even in those days, when the people were in- 
finitely more captivated by show than at present, they 
could not' refrain from making merry at the cardinars* 
expense; but Wareham, archbishop of Canterbury and'' 
ehancellor, felt thd conflict for pre-eminence with this^ 
upstart so humiliating, that he resigned the seals^ and 
M him without a rival in power and dignity.. 
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Wolsey vrfts immediately appointed his successor, and 
this new promotion increased his former parade. Yet 
it must be acknowledged, that in this new office he 
displayed a penetrating judgment, and a> deep and en- 
Jarged acquaintance with law and equity* 

Cardinal Campeggio, the pope^s legate, having aboat this 
time rendered himself unacceptable to Henry the Eighth, 
Wolsey had this high rank bestowed on him by the holy 
see. He had now gained all *tbat he could aspire to. 
He became imperious and insolent in the highest degree; 
yet Wareham alone had the honest courage ta make his 
ill-conduct the subject of remonstrance to the king* 
Henry on that occasion reprimanded him for the first 
time, and Wolsey became more cautious than before. 

This towering prelate, however, had for some tim% 
entertained views even on the papal chair ; which^ 
amidst all his splendid follies, seems to have been up- 
permost in his mind. He engaged foreign influence in 
jiis behalf, and even sacrificed the interest of his country 
to his own private schemes of aggrandisement. On 
the death of pope Leo the Tenth, he thought himself 
sure of being chosen his successor; but Wolsey was of 
a character rather to be feared than loved, and he lost 
his election. Though disappointed and deceived, he 
did not relinquish his design; and when another va« 
cancy happened on the death of Adrian the Sixth, he 
again made his pretensions, and again failed* 

He still, however, continued to direct the councils of 
his sovereign ; and to lord it over his equals, and even 
his superiors. He treated the most powerful of the no« 
bility with arrogance and contempt; and Stafford 
duke of Buckingham, the only courtier who ventured 
to oppose him, fell a victim to his intrigues. This gave 
occasion to an excellent saying of the emperor Charles 
the Fiah, " that the butcher's dog'' (alluding to Wol- 
^} '• origin> '' had worried the fiurest hart in Engiaoda" 
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Wolsey who had long ceased to be popular, was oow 
generally execrated : but he continued to enjoy (he un« 
diminished favour of his sovereign ; and those whom he 
could not conciliate by his bounty, he awed by his ter- 
rors. His establishment was princely; and bis munw 
ficence, or rather his ostentation, equalled it. Yet Wolsey 
must not be denied the praise to which his conduct, in 
some respects, has given him a jast claim. His endow* 
ments 4U Oxford, and at Ipswich the place of bis na- 
tivity, evince an ardent love of literature as well as of 
fame ; and prove that he did not accumulate wealth for 
himself alone, but with a view to the benefit of all pos* 
ierity. 

Having now seen this extraordinary character at the 
height of his glory, we must attend him in his rapid 
decline. 

The king had long conceived an ardent affection for a 
young lady of the court, daughter to sir Thomas Bolcyn ; 
and finding that her virtue was impregnable, he was de^ 
termined^ even by a separation from his present queen, 
to remove every obstacle which stood in his way to an 
union with her on honourable terms. Wolsey, as lono" as 
he considered this in the light of a mere intrigue, bowed 
to the new favourite with the most supple address ; but 
when he found that his master intended to violate every 
tie to gratify his passion, he zealously dissuaded him from- 
his object ; and thus incurred the resentment of his so- 
vereign, who could not brook control, and of the lady, 
who aspired to be a queen. The courtiers saw the dan* 
ger and the delicacy of his situation, and made Anne 
Boleyn the mstrument of their vengeance and her own. 

Against such a combination, cooperating with th 
impetttouft desires of Henry,' it wa«, impossible for W&U 
sey to stand. Yet the king did not easily withdraw his 
confidence from a man wbp had Ioq«^ been \m. most ob* 
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sequioQs drudge, at the same time that he vras the ty- 
rant of his subjects; and he continued to be employed 
in embassies to foreign courts, and to enjoy the appa- 
rent affection of his master. But these commissions 
abroad were rather given him to remove him from the 
royal presence, than with any view of employing his 
talents in the service of his couutry ; and mdeed from 
the time of his aspiring to the papacy, it is doubtful 
whether a regard to private interest did not predomi- 
Bate in his mind over a sense of public duty. 

At length the business of the king^s divorce from 
^neen Catharine was brought forward : and the delays 
and impediments which occurred in its progress were in 
a great measure ascribed to Wolsey ; who had always 
dissuaded the* king from such a step, and tlierefore was 
the more suspected of protracting the proceedings of 
ihe iegantine court which had been established to de* 
cide on the validity of Henry^s marriage*. Anne Bo- 
leyn seconded the suspicions of the king, and the rage 
of the cardinars enemies ; and the seals were taken from 
hiin, though in a manner that shewed some compunc- 
tion on the part of Henry. But Wolsey, sensible that 
his disgrace was now inevitable, resolved to act with po- 
licy and caution in this critical situation. He ordered 
an inventory to be taken of his effects, his superb plate, 
and furniture, and left them all for the king ; reasonably 



* Queen Catharine had been wife to Henry's elder brother 
prince Arthur, who died while prin^ of Wales ; and on that event, 
in compliance with the wish of his father, (Henry the Seventh,) 
Henry, who succeeded to the dignity of princtf of Wales, married 
her. It was on the pretence of scruples having arisen in his con- 
tcience respecting the propriety of such a marriage, that he now 
founded his application for a divorce; and the pope appointed 
Wolsey, and another cardinal whom he sent to England on purpoGCy 
10 be a couxt for deteimining on this question. 
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0Ondudmg, that to divest hinuelf of his wealth' wiwtlw 
most likely method to check the spirit of persecution. 

^6 judged right :• but the return' of his influence was - 
too much dreaded to render- any sacrifices, short of his- 
life, sufficient to satisfy his foes. He wa» impeached in 
parliament, chieijy relative to the exercise of his legan« 
tine functions, ^nd the scandalous irregularities of his 
life ; hilt by the industry and address of his grateful 
servant' Thomas Cromwell, . who now appeared on the 
horizon of power, thischarge came to nothing. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal continued at fisher, in Sure- 
ly, in great obscurity and neglect, though he practised ■ 
the most abject, servility to regain the royal favour. 
The king indeed, by occasional favourable messages, 
seemed- desirous* of. smoothing the way to his final 
ruin: but Wolsey constantly found himself deceived;* 
and every step, the king took^ still farther removed^ 
bim from any hopes of seeing better days.. a 

Worn out with . disappointment ; his colleges being' 
sequestered and dis8oJv(?d, though he earnestly besought 
the king to spare ihera; even his very tomb being; 
seized, which- he begged in the most feeling terms as a 
home he was soon likely to want; WoJsey at length « 
was obliged- to retire- to his diocess^ at York 2 where- ^ 
.his munificence soon rendered him respeaed, and- where 
he might have closed. his days in pfsace and honour. - 
But even here the implacable resentment of his ene« - 
mies pursued him.; and he was soon- arrested by the * 
carl of Northumberland- for high-treason, and com-* 
mitted to the ^custody of the lieutenant, of the Tower*, 
who had orders to bring, him to London. ^ 

The people whom his bounty had relieved, flocked i 
round him with lamentations, and followed him for se* 
veral miles; till he requested them to depart and- be * 
p^nty. as he. feared nothis-eneniies, but entirelyjsub-^-^ 
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mitted to the will of hesTen. Bat the AoA now given 
to a mind already broken by calamity, was too violent 
to be borne. When he had reached Sheffield-park, the 
veat of the earl of Shrewsbory, he was taken ill ; and 
suspicions were even entertained that be had swallowed 
poison, administered either by himself or others. — 
There seems, however, to be no ^ood reason for the 
former supposition, ncv any proofs of the latter. His ill- 
ness proved mortal. By a slow progress and short 
journeys, he reached Leicester-abbey, where be was re- 
ceived with all possible reverence and respect ; bat his 
only observation was, ^^ Father abbot, I am come to 
lay my Jwnes among you.^ Three days after, he died, 
with the composure of a Christian, and the fortitude of 
a man, but reflecting on himself for his blind devotion 
to his prince. ^^ Had I served God,'^ said be, a short 
time before his death, ^^ as diligently as I have served 
the king, he would not have forsaken me in my gray 
hairs; but this is the just reward I must receive for my 
pains and study, in not regarding my service to God, 
but only to my prince." 

He died on the twenty-ninth of November, 1590, 
and next day was buried in the middle of one of the 
abbey chapels. Such was the end of cardinal Wolsey, 
who had a very considerable weight in the scale of 
European politics during a series of years ; and who 
certainly possessed eminent abilities as a statesman ; 
but, on the whole, he may be characterized rather as a 
great than a good man. 

In person, Wolsey was tall and comely, and very 
graceful in hi^ air and manner. Owing to a blemish 
in one of bis eyes, be always took care to be painted 
in profile ; as may be seen in his remaining pictures. 

He who is arrogant in prosperity, is commonly abject 
and mean in adversity; and this maxim is illustrated 
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hy the conduct of Wolsey. His vices ind wedmcssss 
-were indeed not few, bat they were balanced by soBie 
splendid public virtues. He was the patron of genius 
and of learning, and a liberal friend to the poor. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Bom 1460.— Beheaded 1535. 

F^om 19th Edward IF. to 26lA Henry FIIL 

As long as incorruptible integrity, genuine principle, 
iind steady resolution, accompanied by the mildest so- 
cial virtues, have a title to esteem, the name of sir 
Thomaa More will be held in veneration. 

This great man was born in Milk-street, London* 
He was the son of sir John More, one of (he judges of 
the court of kingVbench; a man whose virtues and 
abilities seem in the present instance to have been en- 
tailed with large accessions on his offspring. 

Of the early presages which this young man gave of 
intellectual energy, there are some indisputable memo- 
rials, intermixed with fabulous legends. Being taken 
into the family of cardinal Morton, the primate and 
chancellor, ab was usual for youths of talents or dis- 
tinction in those days, his grace had discernment to Bee 
the bud of talents in him ; and would often say to his 
company, "This boy who now waits at my table, 
whoever lives to see it, will prove a wonderful man.*^ 

Being duly initiated in classical learning, he was re- 
moved to Canterbury-college, now part of Christ- 
church, Oxford ; where he remained two years, and 
distinguished himself by his knowledge in languages, 
and bis progress in the sciences. 

On quitting the university, he entered of New-inn, 
London, where he applied to the study of the lawi 
and, being called to the bar, yfM beginning to acquiro 
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a r«piifaftioii propordooate to hi» talents; when, 
ceiving a sadden dislike ta his profession, he retired to 
the charter-honse,. and for &ur years secluded himself 
from the world,, engaged in the constant practice <^ 
devotion, or the prosecution of his studies^ 

The greatest minds are not exempt from infirmity: 
they have their brilliancies and their obscurations*. Su* 
perstition gained the ascendant on this illustrious cha*- 
ractervery early in life: he juractised seme monastic 
severities on himself before he was twenty years of age, 
and at one time had a violei^t inclination to become a 
Eranciscann; but his filial piety made hipi at last yield 
to the predilection. of his father in favour of the law. 

Being naturally of a gay and volatile temper, it is pro- 
bable that the austerity he voluntarily submitted to we^e 
intended to counteract the warmth of his passions. • 
His friends, zealous to promote his happiness and his- 
credit, persuaded him to marry. Accordingly, while on 
a visit to a gentleman who had three daughters, he was 
captivated with the charms of the second: but when 
pressed to declare his choice,, he named the eldest,. |je* 
cause he thought it would, hurt her. feelings to beover- 
looked. . With this lady he lived happily for about seven 
years, and resumed his practice at the bar with great 
reputation and success; which latter circumstance io- 
some measure originated from the following. incident:. 

Scarcely had he completed his tvrenty-first year, when ^ 
be was returned to serve in parliament* In this great 
theatre he Foon had an opportunity of displaying his 
abilities and his patriotism, by opposing a subsidy de- 
manded by the king (.Henry the Seventh) with such 
force of argument and effect, that it was actually re- 
jected. One of the privy-councik, who was present, , 
immediately reported, to the king, ^^ that a beardless 
boy had frustrated all his schemes.^^ Henry was.deter^ 



mined U$ be revenged: bat as the son had nothiiig to 

lose, and had not exceeded the line of his duty,, be vi- 

fiited his offence on the guiltless father ; who, on some 

frivolous charge, was committed to the Tower; and 

fined a hundred pounds before he (:ould recover his 

liberty. This mean instance of vindictive malice, which 

was intended to depress young More, only made him 

an object of importance in the eyes of the nation ; and 

h^s own. conduct was such, that his enemies neither 

found means to ensnare him, nor had his friends reasqn 

to be ashamed of their cordial patronage. 

After his return to the bar, there was scarcely a 
cause of importance in whjch he was not solicited to be 
•ngaged ; and as he never would defend a bad one, his 
credit rose the more by the purity of the principle on 
which it was foundedr His first, preferment, however, 
was that of being made judge of the sherifTs court in 
London ; but having acquitted himself with distiii- 
guished reputation and abilities on various public occa- 
sions, Wolsey was commissioned by Henry the Eighth, 
to engage his services. More, vi'ith that diffidence 
which is peculiar to merit, and that love of indepen- 
dence which is natural to the virtuous, declined the 
proffered honour; but being importunately urged, he 
thought it his duty to submit to his sovereign's plea- 
sure, and was appointed master of the requests. A 
few weeks after, he was knighted, sworn one of ^e 
privy-council, and admitted to the greatest personal 
familiarity with the king; who was so much charmed 
with his abilities, learning, wit, and convivial talents, 
that he not only consulted him on affairs of state and 
questions of science, b6t frequently invited him to be 
of his private parties, in order to enjoy his rich flow of 
fauinour. 

Sn* Thomas was passionately attached to domesfic 
endearments; and wheii he found that his facetious 
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atipoiitioii was one reaaoa of h» being called on to 
devote 80 much time to court-attendance, he began to 
Msnme a graver deportment, and to dissemble his na- 
tural propensity for merriment By this innocent 
artifice he recovered a greater share of liberty, and was 
less frequently drawn from the home he loved. The 
king, however, did not abate in his regard for his faith- 
fiil servant. On the death of the treasurer of the ex- 
chequer in 1520, sir Thomas More vyas appointed, 
without solicitation, to that office; and three yeara 
afterwards be was chosen speaker of the house of com- 
mons. In this last capacity he evinced his usual intre- 
pidity and patriotism in frustrating a motion for an 
oppressive subsidy, promoted by cardinal Wolsey. 

8oon after he was appointed treasurer of the exche- 
quer, he settled at Chelsea : and having lost his first 
wife, married a second, named Middleton; who, ac- 
cording to Erasmus, was a widow, old, ill-tempered, 
and avaricious; yet was beloved with youthful fond- 
ness by her husband. 

His next promotion was to the chancellorship of the 
duchy of Lancaster. Notwithstanding the known in- 
dependence of his mind^ he was in such high favour at 
court, that the king frequently visited him at Chelsea 
in the most unceremonious manner. After walking 
with him one day in the garden for nearly an hour^ 
with nis arm familiarly thrown round sir Thomas's 
neck, one of his sons-in-law, who saw the intimacy with 
which he was treated, was remarking on the felicity of 
being so distinguished by his sovereign. Sir Thomas^ 
who was no stranger to the natural baseness of Henry'» 
heart, thus expressed himself: " I thank the Lord, I 
findliis grace to be a very good master indeed, and be* 
lieve he is as partial to me as to any subject within 
his realm : but yet I have no cause to presume on hi» 
favour; for if my head could win hiin but a easUeia 
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France, it would net long remain on my .shoal- 
ders.^' 

Having discharged two embassies on tbe continent 
much to- the satisfaction of the king, who always 
treated him with more tenderness and good humour 
than any of his other favourites, on the disgrace of 
Wolsey, in 1529 he was entrusted with the great seal, 
as a reward- for bis eminent services. 

It it generally believed that the king had previously 
sounded sir Thomas on the subject of his meditated di- 
vorce from queen Catharine; but that finding him averse 
to lend the Sanction of bis respectable name to such a 
proceeding, he thought to ensure his compliance by load* 
ing him with honours. In regard to mankind in general, 
Henry^s judgment in this case was politically right ; but 
air Thomas More was not so flexible as to bend fof 
interest, or sacrifice his conscience for gratitude* 

He saw the danger and delicacy of his situation from 
tbe first; but having entered on this high office, hp 
would not shrink from the duties annexed to it Th« 
meanest claimant found ready access to the new chaa> 
cellor : no private affection could bias bis judgment* 
or influence his decrees) no opportunity was given fop 
intrigue or interested solicitation; and after he had* 
presided in the court of chancery £br two years, such 
was his application to business, that one day calling for 
the next cause, he was told there was not another theu 
depending*^^ eircumstance which he immediately ordered 
to be set down on record, and it will certainly be allowed 

to be unexampled. 

Sir Thomas, though no friend to the pi^l usurpa* 
tions in England, was far from wishing for a total rup^ 
ture with the holy seei and foreseeing that the measures 
which Henry was pursuing must inevitably involve him 
with one or the other, he anxiously pressed to have hie 
jresignation of the seals accepted; which at last was 
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granted, though not without great reluctance oil the' 
part of Henry, and the warmest professions of a perma- 
nent regard. Thus, after he had filled this high office 
almost three years, with exemplary application, true 
magnanimity, and unsullied integrity, he resigned his- 
dignity, and retired to Chelsea: so little richer from^ 
the important stations he had held for nearly twenty 
years, that his whole annual income did not exceed a 
hundred pounds : and after the payment of his debts, 
k appears that he had not altogether above that sum in- 
money, exclusive of his gold chain of office and a few 
rings. Such disinterestedness in a courtier is but seldom 
imitated, and deserves to be remembered. 

The day after his resignation, he attended his wife 
and family ta the church.; and when service was finished^ 
instead of gofng out first as had been usual, he went- 
to the door of his lady's pew, (las it was- usual for his- 
ftervant to do before,) and with a low bow said, " Ma- 
dam, my lord is gone.'* This was the first iiitimatioa- 
he gave her that he was no^ longer chancellor. She at* 
first thought him in jest ; but when she found it other- 
wise^ she broke out into reproaches and lamentations' at 
his want of attention to his interest Sir Thomas, how- 
ever, turned the conversatioa to another subject, and^ 
seemed not to heed the storm. * 

His whole study now was, to lessen bi» establishment 
fn proportion to his diminished resources, and to provide^ 
for hi» family and dependants in S4ich a manner as might 
shew that be was^ more solicitous about them than him*^ 
self. He gave himself Up wholly to domestic privacy 
Mid retirement ;• and having every thing to fear from the 
inconstant and cruel temper of the king, to whom he had 
been a devoted servant, but could- not be a slave, he 
prepared his mind by stady and reflection to meet witk 
flDrtitude the worst that could befal him. 

TluHigh. now. reduced to a private station^ and. evai 
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ingO he employed hb tinr la taking leare of hk daQgb»< 
ten, and preparing hiBself for eternity. His hamour 
and wit, however, were diisplayed to the last : even on 
the scaffold his serenity of mind shone in its ftilleat las* 
tre ; and he seemed more like a man undressing to go 
to bed, than like one on the brink of the grave. At 
one blow bis bead was severed from his body. The 
latter was deposited in the chancel of the chorch of 
Chelsea, where a monument was erected to his memory : 
his head^ after being fourteen days expoaed on London- 
bridge, was obtained by his daughter ; and placed in a 
vault belonging to the Roper family, in St. Donatan^ 
church at Canterbury* 

It has been observed of this illustrious character, that 
the ignorant and the proud, however exalted, were those 
whom he respected the least ; but he was the patron of 
every man of science and merit, and kept np a corres- 
jfondence with ail the learned in Europe. As a jodge^ 
he was most upright ; as a man, truly amiable, &cetioas 
and pleasing ; but on the subject of religion he was weak 
and credulous ii) a high degree. Tinctured with super* 
•tition, and attached to the Ropnish church with inflexible 
lulherence, he suffered his good sense to be obfKrnred by 
the glosses of error and the sophisms of theologists, and 
fell a martyr perhaps to bigotry rather than to sound 
reason. Yet none can help respecting the errors which 
arise from principle : 

For modes of fkith let graceless zealots flghf ; 
His can*t be wrong whose lift is in the right. 

Except by his Utopia, sir Thomas More is now little 
known as an author t his polemic works have beeq 
carried down the stream of oblivion ; for the best pro 
ductions of this nature are aot likely to earn the wreath 
of immortality* 
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THOMAS CROMWELL, 

EARL OF ESSEX. 

Bom 1408.^Behead«d 164a 
From 13fA Henry FILj to 2l8t Henry Fill. 

•L HE rise of this earl of £ssex was as sudden as that 
of his patron cardinal Wolsey ; and, in several respects^ 
more extraordinary. That learning should elevate a 
man above his original station is consistent with the com* 
mon order of human events ; but that a man without 
either birth, education, or connexions, should be able to 
pierce the cJoud of obscurity, and to soar into the higher 
regions of life, is a phenomenon which deserves to be 
considered and accounted for. 

This champion of the reformation was the son ofh. 
blacksmith, at Putney in Surry, where he received all 
his slender instruction ; which did not exceed the know** 
ledge of reading and writing, with such a smattering of 
Latin as qualified him to understand his belief and Lortl*B 
prayer. 

JBorn in such a humble sphere of life, it cannot be 
supposed that Cromwell could owe much to his parents 
beyond a vigorous and healthful constitution. How- 
ever, being possessed of a strong natural genius, and 
considering travelling as the only' means in his power 
for improving his understanding and enlarging his ca^ 
pacity, as he advanced toward manhood he determined to 
visit the continent; and^ according to some, he was first 
retained as clerk or secretary in the English factory at 
Antwerp, 

This situation being ill suited to his aspiring genius^ 
he soon found an opportunity of changing it for one 
more congenial to his views. Two messengers from 
the guild of the Virgin Mary in the church of St. Be* 
tolph at Boston, being desirous to have their former 
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liberal grants and indulgences confirmed by the reigning 
pope, Julius the Second, happened to take Antwerp in 
their way : where they fell in company with Cromwell; 
and, seeing his talents for negociation superior to tEeir 
own, readily prevailed on him to accompany them to 
Rome. On arriving at that ancient metropolis of the 
w*orld, his first care was to discover the weak side of the 
pope*8 character : and, finding him a great epicure, he 
caused some curious jellies to be made after the £nglish 
fashion, and presented to his holiness ; who was so highly 
gratified with these delicacies, that he immediately grant- 
ed the request of the commissioners. 

After this transaction, an interval of doubt and un- 
' certainty occurs in his life,^ The chain of events is much 
interrupted : and it is only known that he served under 
the famous duke of Bourbon, and was at the sacking of 
Rome, in efiecting his escape from Bologna, where he 
was in danger of being betrayed when on a secret mission ; 
a piece of service for which be was probably remembered 
and rewarded at a subsequent period. 

On the defeat of the French army at Castiglione, 
Cromwell was reduced to the greatest distress : in which 
condition he arrived at the city of Florence. Here he 
accidentally attracted the notice of Frescobald, a merchant 
of eminence; who pitying his forlorn situation, put him 
on board a proper ship, and gave him sixteen golden 
ducats to defray his expenses to his own country. It is 
a pleasure to record an instance of a courtier's gratitude 
in return: this merchant being afterwards reduced to 
poverty, and visiting England to recover some debts, was 
recognized by Cromwell in his prosperity, and most mu- 
nificently rewarded. 

Thus it appears that the only benefit which our ad- 
yenturer derived from foreign travels, was a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of mankind : besides an acquaintance 
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*vvith the German, French, and Italian languages : whicb 
the spoke fluently, and wrote correctly. With suck 
iiatttral and acquired abilities, however, he soon reoDin* 
•mended himself to Wolsey, then in the zenith of his 
power; and in a short time was admitted to a consider- 
able share of intimacy with that •cardinal, and frequently 
employed by him in delicate and important affairs. Oa 
the disgrace of his patron, Cromwell behaved with a 
fidehiy and gratitude which, must endear his memory to 
every virtuous mind. He strenuously defended him from 
the charge of treason ; he omitted no attentions of afie^ 
tion and respect to the prostrate greatness by which he 
himself had risen ; and the king, who saw his Zealand 
abilities, prudently took him into his own serrice, and 
promoted his interest and his fame. 

The dispute between Henry and the pope having now 
reached its height, Cromwell was chosen to manage iC 
on the part of bis sovereign. ' In his religious sentiments 
he w*as publicly known to favour the Reformation ; and 
hsLVing already been . instrumental in the demolition ol 
some of the convents, the clergy dreaded his accession 
to power, and calumniated him grossly. Their invete- 
rate tlislike to him, however, proved fatal only to them 
selves. Cromwell, instead of attempfiog to soothe them 
hy compliance, irritated and injured them 8till more, by 
disclosing an important secret respecting their blind de- 
votion to Rome. He had discovered at the papaJ court, 
that after . the English clergy had taken the oath, of 
allegiance to their sovereign, the pope dispensed with 
that part of it which militated against iiis own usurped 
rights ; so that the royal authority was abused, and the 
clergy were subject to the charge of an offence little short 
of treason. 

Henry heard this with indignation ; till the artful 
Cromwell, favouring his passion for power and for 
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money, pointed out the means of effectually humbling the 
clergy, and of confiscating their property. In a transport 
of joy he now embraced the new favourite ; and, taking 
the royal signet from his finger, sent him to the convoca- 
tion then sitting, to declare the pains and penalties which 
they had incurred. The bishops were at first astonished 
at the accusation, and attempted to deny the fact; but 
Cromwell producing a copy of the oath which they had 
taken to the pope at their consecration, they were awed 
into silence, and offered eagerly to compound with bia 
majesty by a free gift of 1 1 8,840 pounds. 

The fortune of Cromwell was insured by this exploit, 
and he rapidly rose to (he summit of power. He was 
succesively made a privy counsellor, and master of the 
jewel-ofiice ; clerk of the hanaper, and chancellor of the 
exchequer ; principal secretary of state, and master of 
the rolls; keeper of the privy seal, and lord Cromwell ; 
and, to crown the whole, he was constituted vicar 
general, and vicegerent over all the spirituality under 
the king, who had now assumed the title of ^^ supreme 
head of the church/* 

So many honours accumulated by a person of plebeian 
origin, could not escape envy. In his quality of vicar- 
general also he was exposed te obloquy. The total sup- 
pression of the monasteries ^as a bold and novel step ; 
and as the rupture with the court of Rome was now com- 
plete, while the greater part of the nation still professed 
popery, the danger of the man who had placed himself 
in the foremost ranks of reformation, and been accessory 
to that important revolution, is obvious. 

Yet Cromwell was not intimidated by the difficulties 
which surrounded him. His good sense extricated him 
from some impending dangers, and his sagacity removed 
others that were evidently approaching. With such a 
capricious and fickle master, however, it was impossible 
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to be safe. Reason may maintain its ground against 
I'eason ; but where passion and caprice alone bear swav, 
there is no tenable possession of the mind. The spoils 
of the monasteries gratified Henry *s rapacity ; and the 
inferior perquisites which he was continually distribu- 
ting among his flatterers, fixed their adherence to a mi- 
tiister who had provided so much to their satisfaction; 
but the number whom this conduct alienated was not 
small ; and both the religion and morals of the king 
were so completely under the domination of his luet^ 
that the tenets of one day were deemed heretical on the 
next. 

Thus circumstanced^ Cromwell felt the necessity of 
caution in the exercise of his religious powers. He 
began by publishjhg a few articles of faith essentially 
different from the Romish^ but not to shock the vul- 
gar prejudices too strongly at once, he left some points 
doubtful, and others he did not touch. 

His next care, and in this his wisdom and piety were 
equally conspicuous, was to publish a translation of 
the Scriptures; a copy of which was directed to be 
placed in every church, for the inspection of all ranks 
of people. The Lord^s prayer^ the belief, and the ten 
commandments, were likewise ordered to be tiiught iu 
the English tongue. These judicious measures^ menaced 
die speedy extirpation of the Romish religion, and its 
blind adherents were consequently incensed to madness. 
Insurrections broke out in different parts of the king- 
dom, the rebels boldly demanding that Cromwell should 
be brought to punishment as a subverter of the laws 
and religion of the land; but the disturbances were 
speedily quelled, and Henry only answer^^d the com- 
plaints of the insurgents by bestowing fresh honours 
on his ministeic^ who was now created earl of Fs?sex. 

The tide of prosperity had hitherto flowed without 
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interruption) bat the earl, while studious to take pre« 
cautions for preventing a reverse of fortune, a<k^ted 
a measure which precipitated his £bi1L 

Henry having lost his queen, Jane Seymour, (ouitiier 

of Edward the Sixth,) for whom he seems to have en^ 

tertoined a sincere affec&on, turned his thoughts to« 

wards a German alliance* Essex warmly seconded his 

master^s views, and brought about a marriage between 

him and Anne of Cleves, who was" a protestant; in 

hopes thereby to strengthen his interest against the 

popish faction, which continually menaced him. So 

uncertain, however, is the issue of human events, that 

this very circumstance proved his ruin.' Anne was 

personally disagreeable to Henry, who had a whimsi^ 

cal and vitiated taste ; be ceased to live with her, and 

fixed his rd^ng affections on Catharine Howard, niece 

to the duke of Norfolk. The papists, seeing this, re-' 

doubled their clamour against Essex, and some of the 

bishops promised to procure a divorce from the princess 

of Cleves, on condition of his being previously removed. 

Henry, whom no tie of honour or gratitude could bind 

when his passions were concerned, gave up bis favour 

rite ; who was arrested by the duke of Norfolk at the 

council-board, and immediately conveyed to the Tewer. 

Seven days after^ he was accused in the house of lords, 

of heresy and treason, but the charges were either so 

frivolous or so false, that he was denied an opportu^ 

nity of making his defence, and the bill of attainder 

passed both housed almost by acclamation* 

Essex, during his confinement, cleared himself of 
every accusation in some very pathetic letters which he 
addressed to the king ; but the die was cast, and com- 
punction seldom touched the heart of that tyrant* 
The friends of the fallen minister, as is, too common, 
immediately deserted him, and his enemies triumphed 
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ployed as an engine of persecation, is mortifying to 
those who ent^r into its divine spirit, and to the sceptic 
and the infidel furnishes a weak but plausible argument 
against its authenticity. In these days, indeed, when 
bigotry and superstition are justly exploded among os, 
it must astonish every sincere Christian to reflect how 
it could have entered into the conception of man, that 
God can be honoured by a flagrant violation of his 
express command ^^ to love one another,'' and that 
the kiugdom of heaven is to be gained by the perpe-> 
tration of crimes aj which human nature turns pale. 
Yet it may be instructive to the rising generation to 
know, that in former times fires have blazed for the 
immolation of human sacrifices, under the name of a 
religion that abjures and abhors them. 

liatimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Cranmer, all men of 
eminence in learning and station, suffered at the stake 
in the sanguinary reign of the bigoted Mary, and 
sealed the truth of the genuine religion with their blood. 
I have selected the life of the first of these, as appearing 
to approach nearest to the standard of primitive sim- 
plicity and virtue; and furnishing the brightest exam- 
ple of suffering patience, and of unshaken fortitude in 
trial* 

This apostolical divine was born at Thurcaster, in 
Leicestershire, of reputable parents, who by honest in-* 
dustry, remote from aflluence, brought up six daugh- 
ters besides this their only son. 

Of the juvenile part of his life there are no particu* 
lar memorials. He was entered of Cambridge, where 
he took priest's orders, and for some time shewed thci 
utmost eagerness in defending the tenets of the Romish 
church, which then began to be attacked, and in op- 
posing the progress of what were then deemed here* 
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ticdl opinions. This activity and zeal procured him 
the office of cross-bearer at all solemnities, an oflice 
M'hich he sustained with becoming dignity of deport- 
ment. 

But fortunately he did not stay long in the maze» 
of error. -He had a friend name Bilney, who, being 
attached to the doctrines of the Reformation, and enter- 
taining a high opinion of Latimer^s morals and abili- 
ties, exerted himself to win him over as an associate in 
the same cause. Latimer, who acted from the purest 
principles, and was open to the conviction of truth, when 
his inquisitive oiind had once become satisfied of the 
existence of error, soon professed himself a concert to. 
protestantism ; and having once entered into its rational 
views, he supported his belief by public preaching, by 
private exhortation, and by invincible courage, joined 
to the most blameless manners* 

It was not long, however, before he was sensible of 
the danger to which he had exposed himself, and per- 
secution began to approach with rapid strides. The 
orthodox clergy, more exasperated against him than if 
he had never been their friend, thought it high Uiu(* to 
oppose him openly. His opinions were declared here- 
tical in their pulpit harangues: and some of their cir- 
guuents against the innovation which he delendeil, 
that of using the scriptures in English, however ca- 
nonical at . that time, would only raise the smile of 
contempt in' this enlightened age. 

Notwithstanding this opposition, the protestant par- 
ty, of which his friend Bilney and himself were the 
leaders, gained ground at Cambridge, and struck a 
panic into the dignitaries of that university. The latter 
finding arguments ineffectual, had recourse to authority. 
The diocesaii was applied to ; and at last a court was 
erected, consisting of bishops and canonists, who were 
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commissioned to put in force the laws against heresy. 
lliJne}', who was considered as the principal offender, 
was obliged to recant and carry his own fagot ; a 
mode of punishment which thus consisted only of a 
public exhibition of Rhame, (as it was then thought,) 
but happily extended no farther : Latimer and others 
were dismissed with some courteous admonitions. Car- 
dinal Wolsry himself, after some private conversation, 
gare him a general license to preach in all parts of 
England; and he returned to Cambridge, animated 
with fresh zeal to promote the doctrines of the Re- 
formjition. 

Bilney being silenced, Latimer now became the head 
of the party, and having once or t>vice had the honour 
to preach before the king at Wiiidsor, his majesty 
took particular notice of him, which emboldened him 
to address his sovereign in a nervous and pathetic 
epiktle against the cruel bigotry of the clergy, who had 
been sanctioned by a royal proclamation. The con- 
cluding words of his address desierve to be copied; 
they are not the cold unimpassioned language of the 
head ; they flow spontaneously from the heart. 

" Accept, gracious sovereign, without displeasure^ 
what my duty prompted me to write. No personal 
quarrel have I with any man, as God shall judge me. 
1 have no object but to induce your majesty to consi* 
der well wh^t kind of persons you have about you, 
and the ends for which they counsel. If they are not 
much slandered, their private interest is the rule of 
their conduct. God grant your majesty may see 
through all the designs of evil men, and be equal in all 
things to thi high office with which you are intrusted. 
But, gracious king, reflect on yourself; reflect on your 
soul. Think of that day when you must give an ac- 
ount of your office, and of the blood that has been 
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sbed by your aword. On which day, that your grace 
may stand steadtast and unabashed, clear and ready io 
your reckoning, and have your pardon sealed with 
the blood of our Saviour Christ, is my daily prayer to 
him who suffered for our sins. The spirit of God 
preserve you!'* 

Such was the impressive language in which Latimer 
pleaded with his sovereign. With the effect of his so- 
licitations we are unacquainted : but it is certain that 
Henry entertained no unfavourable opinion of him for 
his freedom ; and soon after, he had an opportunity 
of recommending himself more effectually to the good 
graces of the king, by strenuously defending his di- 
vorce, and maintaining his supremacy, in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, where he still continued to exercise 
his talents. 

About this time, Cromwell was appearing on the 
horizon of court £»vour, and a similarity of principles 
attached him to Latimer. The latter was now intro- 
duced at court, and had a living in- Wiltshire bestowed 
on him; to which he instantly retired to discharge its 
functions, regardless of the prospects that opened to 
him as a courtier. 

Not satisfied with a faithful attention to the imme- 
diate duties of his parish, he extended his labours 
through the country, wherever he found the pastoral 
care neglected ; and his preaching beiug in a familiar 
but extremely impressive strain, he soon acquired great 
reputation among the peopte. 

His fame daily spreading, and his piety and benevo- 
lence being such as malice could not scandalize nor 
envy distort, the orthodox clergy in those parts were 
seriously alarmed, and resolved to silence him. When 
he intended, one Sunday to preach at Brirtol, a man- 
date was issued bv the bishop, proliibiting any one to 
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mount a pulpit there without his special license; and 
though this was aimed against Latimer secretly, he 
immediately saw through the motive which dictated the 
injuiudon, but prudently disguised his feelings. 

O [I position soon bcfcame more public and more 
virulent -, and calumniators were suborned to accuse 
him of heretical opinions, chiefly by passages taken 
from his sermons. The charge was laid before the 
bishop of Lofldon, wh(5 cited him to a personal appear* 
ancc bcfor? him. Latimer, sensible that this was an 
extrajudicial and assumed authority, appealed to his 
own ordinary ; but the primate being prevailed on to 
issue a citation from Lambeth, he did not hesitate to 
comply, though it was then the depth of winter, and he 
was labouring under a severe fif of the stone and colick. 
When he arrived in London, he found a court of 
bishops and canonists assembled to receive him; but 
instead of being examined as to his doctrines, a paper 
was put into his hands,, which he was ordered to 
subscribe.* Finding that its purport was to profess his 
belief in some of the most absurd dogmas of the 
Romish church, he refused to sanction it with his name; 
and was then dismissed, with a hope that at the next 
appearance he would be found in a more compliant 
tr-mper. This farce was acted again and again; but 
as he still continued inflexible, and even remonstrated 
against this vexatious usage, the court began to think 
of procroding to greater severities. 

The kinp:, however, being informed of his perilous 
f>ifu?tion, probably by the intervention of Cromwell, 
Ftept in and rescued him from his bigoted enemies. On 
hi>« liberation, he attended at court; and made such an 
impression on Anne Boleyn by his simplicity and apo- 
stolic miinneis and appearance, that she warmly joined 
with Cromwell in recoinniendincr hini to the first va- 
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cant see. The king, in this, instance, did not want 
much solicitation*, and in 1535 Latimer was offered 
the bishopric of Worcester, which he accepted. 

Having assumed the pastoral office, he was remark- 
ably assiduous in the discharge of every .part of his 
duty: he preached, he visited, he reproved, he exhort- 
ed ; and without rejecting all the superstitions of 
Rome, he explained them in such a way as was calcu- 
lated to facilitate the reception of the protestant doc- 
trines. 

While thus usefully and honourably employed in the 
proper sphere of his activity, he received a summons 
to attend the parliament and convocation. His elo- 
quence being then in great repute, he was called oa 
to open the latter by a Latin oration ; but he prudently 
avoided launching into the ocean of contest between 
the protestant and the popish parties, and in conse- 
quence escaped an intended public censure, which was 
directed at the primate Cranmer and himself. 

Anxious to discharge the functions of a bishop alone, 
be did not meddle with state affairs ; foe which he had 
no inclination, nor perhaps abilities.^ It is certain that 
he had too little policy to be a statesman, and too much 
biuntness for a courtier. He could not flatter vice, 
nor stoop to baseness; and therefore spent no more 
time in London than what was absolutely requisite. 

After a residence of two years in his diocese, he was 
again summoned to London, on parliamentary busi-^ 
ness; and soon after, preaching a sermon before the 
king, in which he had (as usual) been severe against 
the prevalent vices of the court, he va^ accused of sedv* 
tion.. With the undaun'ed consciousness of innocence 
he repelled this idle chirgi? ; and in the presence of h' 
so'er m ^nd hl^^ minij^ters Drofessed his want of eithe- 
desire or ability to preach before the court ; but addcj 
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that, if called opon, he claimed the privilege of dis- 
charging his conscience, and framing his doctrine ao* 
cording to his audience. The firmness of his virtue 
defeated the malice of his accusers, and the king di^ 
missed him with tokens of regard. 

About this time Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, ob- 
taining great influence with Henry, the six bloody arti- 
cles (as they are called) were framed ; the object of 
which was virtually to restore the Romish religion, 
though the king was as tenacious of his supremacy as 
ever. Thus, by the versatility of the king's faith, and 
the violence of his temper, both protestants and papists' 
>Yere alike exposed to destruction, 

Latimer, being unable to reconcile those articles to 
his conscience, thought it wrong to hold communion 
with a church ttiat required them, and immediately re- 
signed his bishopric. It is related that when he had 
divested himself of his episcopal robes, he leaped up^ 
declaring that ^^ he thought himself lighter than ever 
he was before.'' 

Retiring into the country, his sole wish was to enjoy 
a sequestered lif^; but receiving a violent contusion by 
the fall of a tree, he was obliged to repair to Londou 
for medical assistance. Here he had the mortification 
to find all in confusion, the popish party triumphant, 
and his patron Cromwell in the Tower: whither he 
himself was soon afterwards sent, for having spoke - 
against the six articles ; land during the remainder of 
this reign he continued in imprisonment. 

On the accession of Edward the Sixth a new scene 
opened; and the friends of the Reformation were not 
only liberated, but received with every mark of affec-» 
tion. Latimer was now pressed to resume his bisboprio 
of Worcester, in which an ignorant bigot had becA , 
placed ; but he exicused himself on account of his age^ , 
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«.nd pleaded his claim to a ,?:o.« t 

siastical care. d'sincumbrance from ecde- 

to ac^s of charuy. He J,ad a principaj share, ho J^ 

Ihe^ngf " '' '"' occasionally preached before 

On the revolution at court after the duke of Somer- 
«et s death, he travelled over the country as a genera'/ 

a.r Th.s place ha, long groaned for me." 

Alter some abuse from the coimr;; i 
ted to the Tower a second t.me,lTc;a:mran7Rt 
ley were soon sent to join him Tl,. 
for some months was Lj\t at LrC"' 
eent to Oxford, under the care of ,h. r ^ **"* 

Tower, Where they we^reX:^^:;^^^^^^^^^^ 
pending controversy between the papists and the "„! 
te«^nts would^ he ti„a„y determined, in a di putaE 
between the mcst cmincat div.nes of both par, " 
However when they arrived there, they were all cot 
fined m the common prison 5 and denied the useTf 
Jen, mk, and paper. 

In this dismal sta(e, their chief relief was in praver 
and meditation ; and when the commissioners from 'the 
convocation came down, about a month after, articles 
vvere exhibited for them to subscribe or confute 
Having declined the former, copies were delivered* 
them and separate days were fixed when they were 
publicly to argHe against them. 

The venerable Latimer, his head palsied with age 

D6 
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• 

and his liand propped by a staff, with a Bible under h\s 
arm, briefly professed the articles of bis belief, bat 
jocularly observed, ^^that h^ was as fit to be made go- 
vernor of Calais as to dispute, at his time of life, and 
under such circumstances.^* The arguments u$ted by 
the more youthful champions, Cranmer and Ridley, 
were over-ruled by the insolence of authority, and 
treated with contempt. 

The three bishops, after a close confinement of six- 
teen months, till the jwpe's authority could be com- 
pletely restored, were brought, not to trial, but to con- 
demnation. Cranmer was cajoled into a recantation, 
and thus had a few bitter months added to his life; 
but he atoned al last for this instance of weakness, 
Latimer and Ridley were sentenced to the stake, and 
>oon after carried to execution.. 

The scene of this dreadful tragedy was opposite Ba- 
liol-college. The spectators burst into tears, when 
they saw men venerable for age, dignity, and worth, 
about to suffer such a horrid death. Latimer appeared 
in a shroud prepared' for the purpose; and looked on 
the pile which was to consume him, with the confi- 
dence of immortal joy. Being fastened to a stake 
with an iron chain^ a fagot ready kindled was laid at 
Bidlcy^s feet; on which Latimer exclaimed, " Be^f 
good comfort, master Ridley; and play the man: we 
ghall this day light such a candle in England, as I hope, 
by God's grace, will never be put out." Then recom^ 
mending his soul to the Almighty, the flames quickly 
closed on him, and he passed through this fiery ordeal 
to eternal bliss. Ridley was much longer iiT torture, 
but supported the fortitude of a Christian martyr to 

llie last. 

Of charaoters so severely tried, and so greatly victo- 

f ious, it is impossible to speak iu adequate terms* The 
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honest heart feels what no language can express. For 
piety, chaxity, humility , and exemplary manners, they 
were hoth alike distinguished. Their labours were ail 
calculated to promote the cause of true religion and 
practical morality; to make men good and happy 
here, and prepare them for eternal happiness hereafter, 
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SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

Born about 1477.— Died 1557. 

From 16M Edward 1F.^ to Mk Mary I. 

JLHB close of the fifteenth century was pregnant 
with many great events, and produced some of the 
most extraordinary characters for enterprize that ever 
graced the annals of fame. Columbus discovered a 
new continent, and Di Gama ]aid open the precious 
treasures of the East. Henry the Seventh, to whom 
the former had offered his services through the mediun^ 
of his brother, was either too incredulous or too penu* 
rions io embrace the mighty project ; but when he at 
length became sensible of what his narrow policy had 
lost, ambition or curiosity roused him to participate in 
the honour and advantages oi CoIumbus^s discoveries^ 
though he could no longer claim them by an original 

title. 

llie patronage of a king will always elicit enter- 
prize; and no country is so. barren in genius and ta- 
lents as not to possess some aspiring minds, to which 
Toyai countenance and encouragement can impart an 
enthusiasm for darmg and suffering, 

Sebastian Cabot was horn at Bristol, about 14 77. 
His father was a native of Venice ; and made it his first 
^are to educate his son in those branches of marine and 
Viatheniatical science, to which commerce had then 
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just giren cefcbrity and value. Before Sebastian was 
twenty years o£ age, he had performed several voyages ; 
and by thus adding practice to theory, he became early 
eminent in the nautical profession. 

The first voyage of importance, however, on which 
he was engaged, seems to have been that made by his 
father John: who had obtained a joint commissioQ 
with his son from Henry thq Seventh^ for the discovery 
of a north west passage to India ; the favourite object 
of Columbus, whose glorious career the king was then 
desirous that his subjects should emulate or excel. 
The two Cabots sailed from Bristol in the spring of 
1494; and pursuing their course with favourable gales, 
pn the twenty-fourth of June saw Newfoundland; 
which they named Prima Vista, or fir^ seen. Landing 
on a sm^l island on this coast, they gave it the appel- 
lation of St. John's, from its discovery on the day 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. This place proved 
to be barren, but ihe seas that encircled it abounded 
with fish. The natives were clothed in skins; and 
armed with bows, arrows, pikes, wooden clubs, darts, 
and slings. The navigators returned to England with 
three of these sava»i;6s on board, made a report of their 
discoveries^ and met with a gracious reception from 
their delighted prince. 

The father dying soon after, a Tresh patent was 
granted to his son Sebastian, to proceed again in qu'jst 
of new discoveries: he accordingly set sail on the 
fourth of May, 1497, before Columbus had commenced 
his third voyage. He sailed as high as 67 degrees 30 
minutes of north latitude; whence shaping his course 
southerly, he came down to 56 degrees, after which be 
explored the whole coast of North America as low as 
38 degrees. This part of the continent, he expressly 
says, was afterwartis named Florida, His provisions 
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beginning to be exhausted, he found it expedient to 
sail back; and, first touching at Ne^rfoundiand, re* 
tamed to England with a full cargo of the productions 
of the countries which he had visited. 

It is probable that Sebastian made several subsequent 
voyages to complete his survey of the coast of New- 
foundland. A chart of his discoveries, drawn by 
himself, with his effigy annexed, was hung up as a cu- 
riosity in the private gallery at Whitehall. 

Some of our writers, with the laudable jwrtiality of 
men feeling for the honour of their country, have ex- 
pressed their indignation that the New or Western 
world should be called America, when in fact Cabot 
had discovered that continent before Americus Yespu-* 
tius, (from whom it was named,) or even Columbus 
himself. 

Newfoundland, in its most extensive sense, was cer-i 
tainly the first of our plantations; and the spirit of 
enterprize to which the discoveries of Cabot gave rise, 
naturally paved the way to the subsequent naval power, 
the commerce, and the glory, of the British nation* 
While Spain was enervated and rendered indolent by 
the riches poured into her lap from the discoveries of 
Columbus, it was the happier fate of England to sen 
cure such a soil and climate a gave a new stimulus to 
exertion, and rendered her enterprising sons still more 
hardy and more brave. 

Of the history of a man who thus undoubtedly first 
discovered the continent of Americii, every trace must 
be interesting to a Briton. But for the space of twenty 
years of his life, no vestiges of his labours are on re- 
cord. In the eighth year of Henry the Eighth he 
again appears; and was then, through the interest of 
sir Thomas Pert, vice-admiral of England, furnished 
with a good ship of the king's, to prosecute fresh dis* 
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coveries. It iieems, he bad by tbig time altered bis plaiu 
find bis intention was now to sail by the south to the 
East Indies. For this purpose be proceeded to Brazil : 
but failing in the grand design of his voyage, be shaped 
his course for St. Domingo and Porto Rico; and, after 
carrying on some traffic there, returned to England, 
without much increasing his reputation^ by this expe- 
dition. 

Disappointed, and probably neglected ia conse- 

qneBce of his failure, he left his native country, and 
entered into the service of Spain ; in which he rose to 
the highest rank, and signalized himself in many haz- 
ardous attempts to promote the views of his employers. 
But fortune frowned upon him once more. In an in- 
tended voyage to the Moluccas through the "Straits of 
Magellan, bis men became mutinous, and his project 
Vas thereby frustrated. However, he sailed up the 
rivers Plata and Paraguay, built several forts, and 
discovered and ^educed under the dominion of Spain a 
rich and fertile tract of country. After spending five 
years in America, he returned in chagria to Spain, 
where he met with a cold reception. 

These circumstances, probably* conspired to make 
bim anxious for revisiting his native land; and about 
the end of the reign of Henry the Eighth, we find him 
settled again at Bristol. 

A spirit of maritime adventure beginning at this tiniiS 
to be diffused through England, in 1552 Cabot- was 
active in a speculation to fit out ships' for discovering 
the northern parts of the globe ; and thereby to ex^ 
plore new scenes of action, and open fresh channels of 
commerce. This expedition took place under the 
patronaire of government^ and was the first voyage 
ever ninde to Russia ; a voyage which laid tho founda- 
tioQ of the intercourse that we have since maiutaincd 
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with that nation to the mutual profit of both. Upon 
thia first success a Russian Company was formed, of 
which Cabot was constituted governor for life. 

After an active life, spent in pursuits honourable to 
himself and useful to his country and to*^ mankind, he 
died in a very advanced age, retaining his cheerfulness 
of temper and urbanity of manners to the last. Though 
his nautical fame is inferior to that which is justly as- 
cribed to Columbus, his claims as an original discoverer 
are yet far superior to those of Americus Vesputius; 
but fortune has given the latter a celebrity which ia 

neither equitable nor just. Thus one man frequently 
earns the prize of merit which another carries away. 

Cabot was the first who noticed the variation of the 
magnetic needle, so important in the science of navi* 
gation: but this must have occured antecedently t« 
the first voyage of Columbus; as all the historians of 
his adventurous enterprize ^gree, that this phenomenon, 
which has never yet been satisfactorily explained, 
^resiily perplexed and astonished that spirited navigator 
amidst the unknown seas ^y'hich b^ was tri^versing, 
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BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

Bom U2r-^Died 1571. 
From IStk Henry Fill., to ISth Elizabeth. 

In purity of manners, integrity of life, and welN 
tempered zeal in defence of the prolestant cause, Dr. 
John Jewell furnishes an amiable example, which de« 
serves to be handed down to posterity as both an in«r 
centive and a pattern. His works also on polemical 
theology, at a time when this species of writing had its 
Utility and its praise, still rank him high ^mong the 
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champions of religious liberty, and the learned apoIo> 
gists for i separation from the church of Rome. 

This eminent divine was descended from an ancient 
family in Devonshire, and was born at the village of 
Buden in that county. He received the first rudiments 
of classical learning under his maternal uncle, a respect* 
able clergyman; and passing successively through the 
schools at Branton, South Molton, and Barnstaple, 
where his progress must have been considerable, though 
the little incidents of his puerile days are unrecorded, 
before he had attained the age of fourteen he was en- 
tered of Merton college in the university of Oxford. 

His first tutor was a man of no literary eminence, 
and rather inimical to the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. At the period when the intellectual powers beglh 
to expand, principles, generally sink deep; and had 
not this promising youth been soon after committed to 
the care of another gentleman, in every respect the 
reverse of his former preceptor, it is possible that pro- 
testantism might have lost one of its ablest defenders 
and most exemplary ornaments. 

Having, however, imbibed the tenets of the reformed 
religion, and distinguished himself by his aptitude for 
learning, and his assiduity in its acquisition, he removed 
to Corpus Christi college, where he was chosen scbolar ; 
and pursued his theological studies with Buch ardour, 
that he became almost wholly absorlied by them. It is 
recorded of him, that he read from four in the morning 
till ten at night, almost regardless of the calls of nature; 
by which indefatigable perseverance he acquired a most 
. extensive fund of knowledge, but at the expense of his 
health ; an object of so much importance to maintain 
' and secure, that youth should never overlook its value, 
either iiy their thirst for innocent pleasure, or even the 
laudable ambition of literary acquirements. In cease- 
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qiience of neglecting a cold, be contracted wt 



which attended him to the grave ; and in other 

he had undermined his constitution before he reached 

the prime of life. 

His abilities, however, were so conspicuous, and bis 
'▼irtues so great, that he commenced tutor with general 
applause, and initiated many in the doctrines of the Re* 
formation. Being afterwards chosen professor of rhet(^ 
Tic in his college, he read lectures with distinguished 
rejlutation, and daily added to his celebrity and his in- 
fluence. So estimable too was bis moral character, 
that the dean, a rigid papist, used to exclaim, ^^ I should 
love thecj Jewel?, if thou wert not a Zuinglian. In thy 
faith I hold thee to be a heretic, but in thy life thoa 
art an angel.^* 

When £dward the Sixth mounted the throne, Mr. 
Jewell made a public profession of bis principles ; and 
contracted an intimate friendship with Peter Martyr, 
the divinity-professor of the university. On being 
jnade bachelor in divinity, he preached an excellent 
Liatin sermon in defence of the protestant doctrine: 
and sedulously attended to his pastoral duty at Sun- 
Tiingwell in Berks, of which place he was rector; 
whither he regularly walked every Sunday, notwith* 
standing his painful lameness. 

The short reign of Edward, and the bigotry of his 
successor Mary, soon exposed Mr. Jewell to all the 
rage of persecution. The fellows of his own college 
lost no time in expelling him for heresy ; but the uni- 
versity,' either out of respect to his abilities, or (as 
others say) with a design to entrap him, appointed him 
to draw up and deliver its congratulatory address on 
the queen's accession. This piece, however, was com- 
posed with such felicity of matter and expression, that 
it not only passed without censure, but was favourably 
received by all parties. 
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Unwilling to quit the scene of his honourable labours, 
he >vithdrew to Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke college, 
where he continued his lectures; but popery being re- 
established, and his lite in danger, he was drawn into a 
compulsive signature of tenets which his heart and rea- 
son abjured. His enemies so well knew the iiiefficacy 
of his subscription, that they determined to deliver him 
up to Bonner, the grand inquisitor: but he avoided 
their vigilance ; and, taking a by-road towards LondoD 
by night, walked till he was quite exhausted, and 
obliged to lie down upon the ground. In this situa- 
tion he was providentially found by a benevolent Swiss, 
who had formerly been in the service of bishop Lati- 
mer ; this man conducted him to the house of a lady, 
where he met with a hospitable reception, and by 
whom he was afterwards privately conyeyed to Lon- 

The zeal and friendship of sir Nicholas Throgmo^ 
ton furnished him with means of reaching the conti<< 
pent: where he imoiediately joined his former associate, 
Peter Martyr, who had preceded him; and with that 
learned divine settled first at Strasburgh, and afterwards 
at Zurich, where a profession of the reformed religion 
was neither criminal nor dangerous. The society which 
they kept was distinguished for erudition, and zeal for 
protestantism ; and Hheir situauon vxas not uncooifort- 
able: but, on the joyful news of Eiizabeth^s accession. 
Dr. Jewell returned to his native land; where his fame 
and reputation had suffered no diminution by his volun- 
tary exile, but rather gained an ample increase. In 
consequence of this, he was particularly favoured by 
the queen ; and, soon after his return, appointed one 
of the sixteen protectant divines to hold a disputation 
in Westminster-abbey against the champions of po- 
pery. 

The tide of preferment now flowed on apace ; and iu 
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SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 

Born 151».*Died 1579. 

From lOth Henry FIIL, to2Ut Elizabeth. 

In the age of queen Elizabetk, our commerce began to 
expand itself to the remotest parts of the world ; and the 
character of a merchant to become as' truly respectable as in 
the eye of reason and the scale of utility it certainly de 
serves to be. The national opulence of Britain, her con- 
sequence, and her glory, arise neither from peculiar 
fertility of soil, extent of territory, nor number of inhabi- 
tants, in all which respects she is excelled or rivalled by 
her neighbours : but from her shipping, manufactures, 
and trade ; from the spirit of enterprise that actuates her 
capitalists ; from the industry and ability of her artists ; 
and from the skill and resolution of her seamen : which 
last have carried the British flag, either to^ enrich or 
aggrandize their country, wherever winds blowt or 
ocean rolls. 

But among all the mercantile characters who in past 
or present times have done honour to their native land, 
or immortalized their memory by laudable and benevo- 
let actions, there are none that can be put in competi- 
tion with Gresham: a iban who will be remembered 
with gratitude while/the city of London sJiall remain the 
emporium of nations ; and while extensive commercial 
knowledge, combined with a love of science, shall merit 
esteem and reputation* 

Thomas Gresham was desclflded of an ancient fa« 
mily in Norfolk, several of whom had born the honour 
of knighthood ; and among the rest his father sir 
,Richard, who w^as sheriff of London in 1531, and 
much employed by Henry the Eighth in his foreign 
contracts and negociations. He had two sons, the 
elder of whom, though bred (o his father's business? 
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accompanied the protector Somerset in hm expeditioD 
to Scotiand, and was knighted by him in the field of 
battJe at Musselborough, but died in the reign of qneen 
Mary* The younger, the subject of the present me- 
moirs, was also bound very early to the trade of a 
mercer ; but it appears probable that this was only to 
initiate him in a general knowledge of business, for 
neither bis birth nor his fortune required that he should 
for any length of time submit to the drudgery of a 

counter* 

It is do be lamented, however, that scarcely a single 
particular of this celebrated merchant's early life can 
l^e found on record: it is certain that he received a 
classical education: and, notwithstanding his appren- 
ticeship, he passed some years at Cains college. Cam* 
bridge, under its great founder Dr. Caius; who, in. 
xompliment to the learnmg and proficiency of his pupil, 
calU. him tnercator doctisiimusy or ^^ the very learned 
merchant."^ 

But though the higher departments of trade are by 
no means incompatible with great advances in learning, 
Gresbam's destination in life being early fixed by pa- 
ternal solicitude, he soon engaged in active commerce ; 
vibich put an end, in a great measure, to his literary 
pursuits, though not to his zeal in tl^ cause of learn- 
ing. He was made free of the mercers^ company, and 
about the same time married the widow of a gendeman 
by the name of Ueade. 

On the death of his father, who had been the king's 
agent at Antwerp, another person was appointed to 
that office: but ^om his defect either of abilities or 
integrity, he involved his sovereign in considerable 
difficulties ; and -young Gresham, being consulted oa 
the mode of extricating his majesty from the pressure 
•f -certain pecuniary engagementSt gave such sinrewd. 

£4 
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and satisfactory advice, that he was immediately an- 
fthorized. to carry his own* ideas into execution, and re- 
move to Antwerp with his family in the, character of 
royal agent. 

Here he soon found himself involved in a business of 
great intricacy, arising from the want of prompt re» 
sponsibih'ty in his government; the fertility of his in- 
vention, however, enabled him to accomplish the ob- 
ject in view with honour to himself, and advantage to 
his master. Having discovered the selfish and intriguing 
•disposition of the Flemings, he counteracted it in the 
:most effectual manner for the service of his country; 
and raised the reputation of England to such an un« 
usual pitch, that he could with facility borrow money 
on equitable terms, either en account of government 
or by his own private credit. He turned the balanct 
• of trade wholly in favour of England ; and so much 
raised the course of exchange, that money flowed apace 
into his native country, which had, been exhausted before, 
and was even deeply in debt to the citizens of Antwerp. 

However, on the accession of queen Mary he was 
removed from his -appointment ; <but -not before he had 
obtained suflicient grants irom his late royal master to 
enable him to live with credit in the style of a private 
gentleman. In a patent, settling a -pension on him and 
his heirs for ever, signed only three weeks before Ed- 
ward^s. death, among- other honourable expressions are 
these words, ^^ You shall know that you have served a 
king.**^ 

During the rreign of Mary he was ratber a petitioner 
for justice, than an object of favour ; but when Eliza- 
beth ascended -the throne, and merit was confident of 
royal regard, he was. «imong the first oitizens of London 
who experienced her fdiscriminating attention. She 
employed him to furnish the arsenals with arms; and 
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loon after conferred on him the honoar of knighfliood, 
«nd made him her agent in foreign parts. 

Among his fellow-citizens his credit ^at this period 
had arrived at a very high pitch ; and in order the 
more firmly to establish bis connexions among then, 
be built a spacious house on the west side of Bishops- 
gate*street, afterwards called Gresham-college, where 
be lived in a st^le becoming his ^^haracter, opulence, 
and station. 

But that prosperity whith had hitherto been hit 
constant attendant With little variation, was now in- 
terrupted \fy the severest domestic calamity. He had 
4n only son named Richard, about sixteen years of 
4ge; and his toils and his cares were probably all di- 
rected to secure the fortune and to. promote the welfare 
4)f this o^ct <^ his fondest affection : but he was de- 
prived of him in the bloom of youth, before it wa^ 
possible that his virtues could be developed, or bis faults 
could dimini^ the anguish of a parent's s(H*row. 

The strong ties whiph bound him to his ofispring 
being now for eter dissolved, with the dignity of a 
naa who sti^l wished to perpetuate his name by ho- 
nourable service, he turned his thoughts to the welfare 
of his fellow-citizens, among whom he lived highly re- 
spected and beloved* 

The merchants of London had hitherto met to trans- 
act business in the open air in Lfombard-street, subject 
to all the inclemencies of the weather; and he con- 
ceived that he could not more essentially serve them, 
than by erecting an Excbange for their use on the 
plan of the Bourse at Antwerp. Animated with this 
liberal idea, he only requested the corporation t6 as** 
sign him an eligible spot of ground for the purpose, 
<nd promised them to erect the edifice at his own ex- 
pense. Such an offer could not be considered with 
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indifference. The citizens gave him the site of eighty 
houses in Cornhill, \\'hich were puHed down ; and on 
the seventh of June 1567 sir Thomas laid the first 
stone of the Bourse, (as it was then called,) which was 
raised with such extraordinary diligence that it was com- 
pleted before Christmas. 

When the building was fit for use, and the shops 
within its precincts opened, queen Elizabeth, attended 
by her courtiers, went in procession to inspect it : and 
being highly gratified with the munificence and taste 
of its founder, she ordered a herald, by sound of trum- 
pet, to proclaim it the Royal Exchange; an appella- 
tion which she desired it might ever afterwards retain. 

This structure, however, though sufficiently splendid 
and capacious for that period, was by no means equal 
in grandeur to the present. The dreadful fire in Lon- 
don, in 1666, consumed it with numerous other public 
and private buildings: and out of its ashes rose the 
present pile, which was finished at the joint expense of 
the city and the mercers^ company, at the cost of eighty- 
thousand pounds. 

It is impossible to do adequate justice in this limited 
sketch to the patriotic exertions of sir Thomas Gresham, 
ekher iA the* service of his sovereign or of his fellow* 
citizens. Philip •the Second, king of Spain, having in 
the rage 6f disappointm^t, prohibited all commerce in 
Flanders with the English, Cecil, then secretary of 
state, found it expedient to consult sir Thomas on the 
probable consequences of this measure, and the best 
means of counteracting its effects. His advice appeared 
so judicious that it was immediately adopted, and thus 
the machinations of the ..^emy were made productive 
of their own injury and disappointment. At his insti- 
gation, government not only averted the danger of this 
^restriction on the English tradci but adopted means of 
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becoming less dependent on other nations. TiH that 
period all loans had been negociated on the continent; 
a proceeding by which this country was impoverished, 
aod foreigners were enriched, A new scene, however, 
was now opened ; it was determined to try the mea- 
sure of raising money from the merchants of London s 
aod though at first, from the novelty of the plan, and 
the general ignorance of the rich traders, it met witii 
a very cool reception, yet by the interest of Gresham 
it was at last carried into full execution; and thus a 
revolution vvas effected in the financial oi)erationB of 
the government, at once tending to ensure its stability, - 
and to promote the interest of the subject. 

The prudent regulations thus adopted, rendered a 
foreign agent do longer necessary for money negocia* 
tions, and the post held by sir Thomas Gresham was 
superceded by his own public-spirited designs : but the 
queen, who was not insensible to his distinguished merit, 
immediately joined him in an honourable commission > 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, the bisliop of Lon- 
don, and some lords of the council, who were usuHlly^ 
appointed assistants to the lord-mayor in the govern* 
ment of the city during her splendid progresses (as they 
were called) througli her doniinionF. 

A life so full of activity as sir Thomas Gresham's 
was not likely to leave much space for indulgence in 
privacy. The mercantile world was not only the scene 
of his occupation, but of his pleasure; he loved the 
society of men whose views had been enlarged by 
commerce, and Was never more happy than on his fa-. 
vourite Exchange. But as years came on, he found 
some relaxation necessary; and therefore purchased 
an estate at Osterly, where he built a magnificent sea^ 
for bis occasional retreat from the cares of business and 
the bustle of the capital. 

£3 
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But bis very hours of amusements were not spent io 
vain. A vigorous mind /can derive some improvement 
from every object : a benevolent heart is never removed 
from the sphere of ite exertions. He erected paper, 
oil, and corn milis in his park at Osterly; which at 
once filied up his leisure by the necessary superin* 
tendence of them, and furnished constant employment 
to various descriptions of artificers and labourers who 
depended on him for their subsistence. At this seat 
queen EJizabeth visited ** the royal merchant," as he 
used to be called: and was magnificently entertained. 
Once when her majesty pointed out an improvement 
in the court before the house, which she said would 
look better if divided, sir Thomas, anxious to shew his 
respect for his sovereign's taste, privately sent to 
London for workmen, and when the queen rose next 
VK)rning she was astonished to find her suggestion com* 
pletely carried into execution. 

It has been mentioned before that this opulent and 
worthy citizen had the misfortHne to Jose his only son* 
Providence having thus prevented the means of perpe- 
tuating bis name except by his own noble actions. 
The Exchange alone would have rescued his memory 
from oblivion ; but so rapidly had his fortune accu- 
mulated by his great judgment in mercantile transac- 
tions, that he began to project new schemes of benefi- 
cence to his fellow-citizens and to mankind. 

The city of London having no establishment ex« 
pressediy devoted to the liberal sciences ; and the mer- 
chants of his time, from want of education, being com- 
monly obstinate and prejudiced, as m Thomas iiad 
witnessed on many occasions in his intercourse with 
them ; he retlected that he could not more efiectually 
promote their welfare than by converting his mansion- 
house ia Bishopsgate-street into a college, and endow* 
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ing it with sufficient revenaes for professors in the dif- 
ferent sciences* In this he ibilowed (he plan of ati' 
academic institution v though it cannot be denied that 
lectare» adapted to the loca^ circumstances of the great 
emporiuni of the world, would be more desirable and' 
beneficial at the present day. 

Ko sooner was this generous design divutg^^ than- 
the ruling persona ki^ the university of Cambridge used 
every argument to induce hrm to alter his-plan^ and* 
every solicitation to obtain* a preference in his benefi- 
cent intentions. Being the scene of his own education, 
it might be naturally expecteii that he would rather 
found a college there than in Oxford; and they expa- 
tiated on th^ danger of affecting tlie interests of tlie- 
two established universities by raising a rival in?tita<- 
tion. Hi» partiality for Cambridge was undoubtedly^ 
strong, bat that in favour of London was still stronger. • 
He persevered therefore in his first design; and on 
the 20th of May, 1575, executed a formal deed, by* 
which, after the death of his lady (should she happen 
to survive him) his town-house was to be converte<i- 
into a college, and sufilcient revenues were assigned* 
for the support of professors in divinity, law, physic*, 
astronomy, geometry, music, and rhetoric. 

Having given to his proposed institution all the sta- 
bility of legal forms^ and bequeathed by Will consider- 
able sums to several' private and public charities, (par- - 
ticularly the hospitals,) like a man who had per- 
formed an honourable part in life, and was ambitious 
to beuefit the world when called from it, he began to 
court retirement, and that tranquillity which is best 
suited to declining age. Few had more claims to the 
peaceful enjoyment of the last hours of existence* 
His fortune was so ample as to preclude every anxious 
care; and the long series of pious and benevolent ac- 
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tions ^hich he had performed, must have afforded hrni 
an inexbauti61e source of pleasing reiection. Be- 
loved and respected, he enjoyed the smiles of well- 
merited friendship, and the homage of the public ; and 
had his days being protracted to a much latter period, it 
is probable from his disposition and his conduct, that 
the last would have been still more hoBourabie than 
(he former. 

In four years after he had adjusted his worldly af- 
fairs in a manner which will ever reflect lustre on his 
name, he was seized with a fit of apoplexy in his own 
house, immediately on his return from the Exchange; 
and suddenly falling, all attempts to restore him proved 
ineffectual. His funeral was conducted in a public 
and solemn manner, worthy the respect due to so dis- 
tinguished a citizen. His charitable deeds too may be 
said to have followed him to the grave; his hearse 
being attended by a hundred poor men and as many 
poor women, for whom he left by his will appropriate 
mourning dresses. 

From the best accounts that have been transmitted 
io us, it appears that this truly patriotic citizen was 
throughout of a temper generous and benign, and that 
his posthumous charity was only a continuation of Hi« 
munificence that had adorned his life. He was well 
versed in ancient and modern languages ; and shewed 
a predilection for learning, and its professors whether 
natives or foreigners. Some acknowledged his pa- 
tronage in very handsome terms, and among these 
John Fox the niartyrolo^ist. Few have equalled his 
public spirit, or can claim a larger tribute of esteem 
and gratitude. He who lives only for himself, will soon 
be forgotten ; bdt he whose labours are directed to the 
perpetual benefit of the community, may well lay claim 
to immortality as his reward. 
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JAMES CRICHTON, 

Commonly known by tlie appellation of 

THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 

Born about 15(^0 Died 158?. 

From 2d to 2ith Elizabeth. 
1 HB almost miraculous qualities ascribed to the 
person long know by the name of the admirable 
Crichton, are so vague and extravagant, that the pro- 
digious and unparalleled talents which he actually pos- 
sessed have in consequence been brought into dispute; 
and if the concurring testimony of contemporaries did 
not corroborate and establish his fame, his very exist- 
ence might in time become questionable. A display 
of such endowments, according to their most moderate 
estimate, cannot fail to have a powerful effect on the 
generous minds of every yout!>ful reader, when he 
thus sees what is attainable by man. 

The time of the birlh of this human prodigy has 
been variously related, but by the best authorities it is 

dated at the year 1560; His father soon after became 
lord-advocate of Scotland, and his mother vva^ lineally 
descended from the royal family of that country; so 
that Crichton, in the . subsequent scenes of his iil'o, did 
Dot boast without reason of his high extraction. 

He is said <o have received his grammatical learn-' 
ing at Perth ; but Aldus Manutius, who afterwards be- 
came intimately acquainted yvith him, asserts, that he 
studied under Buchanan and other preceptors of Jauus - 
the First, along with that monarch. 

That the best masters in every branch of learning ' 
fell to the lot of Crichton, may well be supposed from 
his proficiency; and it is absolutely impossible that he 
could have imbibed all his various knowledge from tny 
one roan of the age in wKich he liv«^d, hovvever strong 
the naturtl force of bis genius may have been. But 
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Rutherford, al that time a famous professor at St. An* 
dre\v^8, had the honour of being his tutor at that uni- 
versity; and derives much greater renown from having 
formed such a scholar, than from his once famous^ 
writings on Aristotle, which are now obsolete and 
useless. 

Before Crichton reached his twentieth year, he had 
run through the whole circle of the sciences, and was^ 
a master of ten languages; which, from his vast me* 
mory, were as familiar to him as his mother-tongue. 
Nor was his fame confined merely to literary excel- 
lence : he seemed to combine the most discordant qua^ 
hties, and was without a rival ia all corporeal exercises. 
It is recorded of him, that in fencing be could spring 
at one bound the length of twenty feet on his antago- 
nist, and could use the sword in each hand with equal, 
dexterity. He had also a fine voice, and great skill ia 
playing on musical instruments. His person and 
countenance were alike eminently beautiful, which. 
served to set off all his other accomplishments; for 
even virtue never fails to be still more, acceptable in a. 
graceful foruK 

Thus qualified, he set out on his travels ; fully sen- 
sible of his stupendous acquirements, and fired with. 
an ambition to display them. Having reached Paris,, 
he affixed a kind of challenge on the gate of one of the 
colleges, inviting the learned of that university to a 
disputation on a certain day; giving his opponents, 
whoever they migltt be, the choice of ten languages, 
and of all the sciences. 

After such a bold and novel step for a youth still in . 
his minority, it might" have been supposed that he 
would have devoted the interval to refresh his memory- 
at least, and prepare himself against every advantage 

^t could reasonably be taken of his unguarded pro^ 
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Tocation. But the. reverse appears to have been the 
fad. He gave himself wholly up to pleasure, or pub- 
lic manly exercises* He engaged in every diversion 
and in every dissipation with ardour; and became so 
cootemptibie iu the eyes of the students of the uni- 
versity,' that beneath his own notice they caused to be 
written, ^^ that the most likely place in which to iind 
this monster of perfection would be the tavern.^^ - 

But Crichton soon redeemed his character, and 
covered his detractors with confusion. On the ap- 
pointed day he attended in presence of three thousand 
auditors ; and afler a disputation of nine hours against 
four, doctors of the church and fifty masters, he silenced 
his antagonists, and was presented with a diamond and 
a purse of gold amidst the loudest acciapiatiDns* Every 
passion that had agitated the university, was now con- 
verted to admiration ; and one of his opponents is said 
to have - confessed that Crichton, who now obtained 
the epithet of ^Mhe admirable,^^ gave proofs of know- 
ledge almost supernatural ; ' and that a hundred years 
spent - in an iticessant application to study, would not 
be sufficient for • such attainments. -. It is further added^ . 
that so little was the yputhfui champion fatigued with 
the dispute^ . that> the next day he attended a tilting- 
match ^t the Louvre, where in presence of the court of 
France he.bore away the ri»g fifteen times successively. 
The next account of Crichton places him at Romf', 
where he fixed a notice on all the most public places 
throughout the city, intimating that he would discuss or 
answer any proposition or matter whatever extem- 
poraneously. In a city so famous for scholastic learn- 
ing, a challenge bearing such apparent marks of prc^ 
sumption could not escape satire. He was consideri^d 
as a literary empiric, and (as before at Paris) the 
place of his residence was signified to such as wished 
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to see his exhibitions: but Crichton, not at all dannted^ 
entered the lists, and in the presence of the pope and 
cardinals bore away the palm of victory. 

On leaving Rome he directed his coarse to Venice ; 
and from some Latin lines still extant which be com- 
posed on this occasion, it seems that, notwithstanding 
all the reputation which he had acquired, he was either 
distressed in mind, or laboured under some pecuniary 
embarrassment. Having, however, introduced hinitelf 
to Aldus< Manutius, who was amazed by his extraoi> 
dinary . endowments, he was brought acquainted, by 
means of this distinguished scholar, with the literati of 
that city, and afterwards had the honour to attract the 
notice of the doge and senate ; before whom he pro- 
nounced an unpremeditated complimentory oration with 
such dignified oratory and force of eloquence, that he 
received the thanks of tLat iilustrioufr body, and was 
universally conudered as a prodigy. 

From Venice he repaired to Padua, the university 
ef which place was at that time in the highest repn^ 
tation. Uene he engaged in another disputation, be» 
ginning with an extemporary poem in praise of the 
place and his auditors; &nd after diluting six hours 
with the most celebrated professors^ whom he foiled on 
every subject which they started, he concluded, to the 
astonishment of every hearer, withr an unpremeditated 
poem in commendation of ignorance. 

Amidst all his literary c5nquests, he continued his 
pursuit of pleasure with the same eagerness as if it had 
been his sole study. So contradictory were his merits,. 
and such was the versatility of his talents, that he be- 
came the subject of envy as muclv as admiration. Few 
were willing to allow one man to carry away so many 
prizes; and in proportion to his fame, the oppositicjn 
pf his revilers increasedi. Crichtoa was not' insensible 
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if ihis : and to silewse at once the mvidioas ^«tractem 
of his caleoits, lie cmned a^pa^ier to be posted op is 
which he offered to prove that there were iaaumerable 
errors ia the works of Aristode, and gross i^orance in 
his interpreters; at the same time that he wa» ready 
to dispute in alt the sciences, to answer any questions^ 
an4 to repel any objections^ either by iogic, or a bun* 
dred kinds of verse, or by analytical investigations and 
natbematica! figures^ This contest be maintained for 
three days ; and conduct^ himself with such spirit 
and energy, and so completely vanqnished^his opponents, 
that he obtained fhe io^idest pland^. 

The literary fame of thef admirable Crichton by this 
tisie had spread ovec the remotest parts of Italy ; and 
when he came to Mantna, he- had an opportunity of 
signalizing himself by a feat of arms. A prize-fighter 
who had defeated the most celebrated masters in Eu- 
rope, had fixed his residence for a time in Mantua, 
and bad killed three persons who had entered the lists 
against him. The duke of that place therefore began- 
to regret that he bad grt^nted his protection to this li- 
censed murderer : which, reaching the ears of Crich- 
ton, he was fired with the ambition of riddino- the 
world of suchr a sanguinary monster; and ofibred to- 
stake fifteen bundr^d pistoles, and to mount the stage 
against him. With some reluctance the duke con- 
sented ; and every thing being prepared, this single 
combat was exhibited before the assembled court, and 
an immense concourse of spectators. Their weapon 
was the single rapier, then newly introduced into 
Italy., The prize-fighter advanced with great impetu- 
osity ; while Crichton contented himself with parrying 
his thrusts^ and suffered him to exhaust his own vi- 
{^our, before he himself attempted to charge. At last, 
watching his opportunity, Crichton became the ai- 
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•ailant^ and pre«ed upoo bk antagonist witb sacBi^ 
loret and af^ilitj, that hej«n him -thrice tivoogh the- 
hody, and mw him expire. He then generenslT divided 
the prize which he had won among tKe widows whose- 
hoHbanda- bad been killed by hie late antagonisr; 

The duke of Mantua conceived the highest esteem 
for (his illustrious stranger; and made choice of him 
for preceptor to his son Vinceotio di Gonzaga, a 
prince of diwRolute* manners and turbulent disposition. 
The appointment was highly acceptable to the court: 
and Crichton,. to evince his gratitude, and ta contri* 
bute to the amusement of his' patrons, composed a 
comedy in. which he exposed and ridiculed all the prin- 
cipal weaknei«es and miscarriages of men with, the 
mofft poignant satire and propiriety oi application; 
and in the representation of this play he himself ex- 
hibited fifteen different characters, .with such inimitable 
ease and grace thai he appeared every time to be 
another person. 

But the time was now approaching which was to 
prove that with all. Jii(§ endowments Crichton was no 
more than mortal. Roving about: the streets one 
night during the carnival, and playing, oa the guitar? 
he was attacked by six men in masks..- His ^courage 
did not desert him on this critical occasion: he op- 
posed them with such spicit and skill that they were 
glad to fly; and their leader, being disarmed, threw 
off his mask, and begged ,his life. How must it have 
wounded the sensibility of Crichton, to discover in 
the suppliant the prince his pupil! Instead of merely 
granting the forfeited life, which was all that ought to 
have been required, he fell an his knees, apologized 
for his mistake^ and, presenting his sword to the 
prince^ told him that his highness was always master 
"* ^>is poor existence, . and needed not to have soaght 
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his death by treachery. $ The brutal prince, either ir» 
ritated by the affront which he had received, or stung 
with jealousy, grasped the proffered instrument of de- 
struction, and plunged it into^his tutor^s heart- 
Thus fell the admiraUe Crichton^ in the very bloom 
of youth, by the hands of one worse than a common, 
assassin. The court of Mantua testified their esteem 
for his memory by a public mourning, and the con* 
temporary wits expressed their grief in numerous ele-^ 
giac compositions ; and for a long time afterwards bi9> 
picture decorated the chambers and galleries of the 
Italian nobility, representing him on horseback with a 
lance in one hand and a book in the other. His deaths * 
according to the best accounts, took place in 1582^ 
when he was only twenty-two years of age. 

That a man who, during his short but brilliant ca»> 
reer, filled such a space in the minds of men, should 
have many of. his most memorable achievements 'dis- 
puted, is mortifying to those who- are animated with a 
k)ve of posthumous reputation. The case seems to be». 
that whatever character is raised too high in one age,, 
is sure to be sunk too low in another. ISttivy^ which 
is afraid to attack exalted living merit, consoles itself 
with preying on the de{id; The fame of Crichton, 
like that of an aaor,. was- chiefly confined to those 
who had witnessed his achievements.. He wrote little, 
but he performed much : the latter vTas soon forgotten,, 
or blended with fiction ; and. the few- specimens which 
he has left of his intellectual powers, either do not 
rise above mediocrity, or at least would not entitle him. 
to extraordinary praise.. He blazed like a meteor for 
a moment-: his coruscations dazzled the eyes of the 
beholder; but when, he vanished, the impression which* 
he had made was.no where to be found. Yet he wa^ 
certainly one of the most accomplished men that ever 
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appeared. . To those who feet the aspirmgs of genius, 
he furnishes an example of the heights to which it can 
ascend ; to those who are less gifted by nature, las uh« 
settled life and his melancholy end may at least teach 
acquiescence in the humbler gilts which Providence has 
assigned to them. 



SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM. 

Born 153&— Qied 1590. 

From 21th Ueni-y Flll.y to 2Znd Elizabeth. 

Pso period in English history is more illustrious than 
the reign of Elizabeth for the great men which it pro- 
duced in every department of the state, and who were 
called into action by that penetrating judge of merit 
who then sat on the- throne. Indeed, half the glory 
of this sovereign may be fairly ascribed to the abilities 
of her ministers: nor does this in the least derogate 
from her just fame; for, to adopt the sentiment of an 
acute discerner of men and manners, ^^ no w^eak prince 
was ever known to choose a wise council." 

Among the \>'orthies who contributed to th6 honour 
of Elizabeth^ reign, and gave stability to her govern- 
ment, sir Francis W^alsingham. occupies a prominent 
place. As an able politician, and an honest man, he 
was celebrated by his contemporaries; and he seems 
to have deserved the highest praises which they could 
bestow, as the subsequent notices of his life will evince. 

This statesman was born at Chislehurst in Kent, of 
en ancient and honourable family ; but it is a matter 
of serious regret that no memorials of his early life, 
which can ^erve to stimulate the youthful bosom to 
follow his steps, have been preserved by the historians 
of his time. It only appears that he was educated afi 
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K'mg'*s college, Giuiibridge, and soon after e^nt on bit 
travels into foreign countries* His attachment to tbe 
principles of the Reformation, however, were wed 
knowB wJiile he was under the shade of aeademie 
2N>wers ; and perhaps it was fortunate for him that he 
was abroad during the sanguiAary reign of Mary. 

Wkh a genius turned for politics, he availed himself 
of every opporttmity vrhich his travels afforded, of 
acquiring an intimate acquaintance with the laws, go- 
vernment, customs, and manners of the nations on the 
continent ; and such were his accomplishments, and 
known aptitude for public business, that on his return 
he speedily attracted the notice and was token into the 
confidence of Cecil, by whom be was brought forward 
in a iQAoner suitable to his talents and views. 

That he possessed a maturity of parts, even when he 
^rst launched on the ocean of politics, may be inferred 
from thi^ circnrastance: he was appointed ambassador 
to the cotrrC of France during the civil wars in that 
kingdom ; and acquitted himself there with such zeid 
and ability in various important and delicate transac* 
tions, particularly in a negociation relative to a treaty 
of marriage between his mistress and the duke of Alen- 
con, and afterwards between her and the duke of. 
Anjou, that he was ever after considered as fully 
qualified to discharge the most weighty trusts at home 
or abroad. The papers (hat passed during these embas« 
lies were collected by sir Dudley Digges, and pub- 
lished under the title of the Complete Ambassador; 
and from these hid penetration, judgment, and abilities, 
may be distinctly appreciated. But no part of his 
character i^ more estimable than his perfect distinterest* 
edness. Elizabeth, though she could distinguish merit, 
was sparing in her rewards: accordingly Walsingham, 
zealous to support the dignity of his station and 
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to promote the interest of hw sovereign/ incnrredT 
greater expenses than bk pnblic allowances would Ae*- 
fray; and it appears thai he rather impaired tban^ 
bettered his circumstances during his residence \Tt 
France. On his return, however, he received the 
honour of knighthood ; and when his firm friend and 
patron Cecil was raised to the peerage bj the title of 
lord Burleigh, and made lord-treasurer, Wateingham 
was appointed one of the secretaries of state, and 
sworn of the privy-council. 

In this situation he not only grateftilly supported 
Burleigh^s power and influence, by which he had him*^ 
self risen : but on a variety of occjuions detected and 
disconcerted intrigues and conspiracies at home, aod 
with an intuitive sagacity penetrated into the most secret 
designs of foreign cabinets;. 

The states of Holland were now just* rising intr 
))olitical consequence. Walsingham was sent over in 
lyiSf as the queen^s representative, at one of their 
early meetings; and by his influence and address bs 
contributed much to form the basis of their unioot 
which was successfully consolidated the following yjear. 

In shorty on every occasion where sknlftil manage* 
ment aod conaummate address were deemed requisite^ 
Walsingham had the honour to be employed.. ^' To 
bim/* says Lloyd, ^^ most faces spoke as well as their 
tongues, and their countenance was an index of their * 
hearts,^* He also maintained a^ number of spies aod 
agents, and thus developed the most secret designs be- 
fore they were ripe for execution* 

Being attached to the protestaut religion,. ho settled 
its constitutional polity: and disconcerted all the in- 
trigues of the papists; who not only dreaded his pe- 
netration, but complained of his insidious artifice, which 
was an overmatch for dieir own. Ax first he shewed 
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4 predilection for the puritans; hat finding that they 
would not make the least advance to uniforniity, even 
in (he most harmless ceremonies, he left them to their 
mrrow principles and obstinate prejudices. 

IntelJigence having been received that the youn^ 
king of Scotland, afterv^ards James the First of Eng* 
land, on whom the queen always kept a watchful eye, 
was placing his confidence in favourites whom she dis- 
liked, Walsingham • was dispatched to break through 
iiis delusion, or to create an opposition party in his 
court. The latter point he effected, but he seems to 
kave formed a wrong estimate of the character and 
abilities of the youthful monarch. This prince testi- 
fied an uncommon fondness for literature, and talked 
sensibly on bis favourite topics. Walsingham, being 
^ell versed in ancient and modern authors, pleased 
bim by his quotations from Xenophon, Thucydidcs, 
Plutarch, and Tacitus; and on subjects of general 
knowledge they interchanged seniiments with mutual 
freedom and satisfaction. This politician thought h% 
fore^w that so much theory as James possessed would,. 
At a maturer age, be turned to useful practice, and he 
gave a report accordingly; but in this he proved to 
have been deceived. James might have made an useful 
academical tutor, or even a professor ; but his mind 
was rather contracted than enlarged for public busi- 
ness by his attachment to the classics, and by his taste for 
polemics, in which latter he was a proficient. A mind 
not originally great, is only rendered more conspicuously 
feeble by an undigested mass of learning ; just as 
A clown appears more ridiculous in a court dress than 
in bis own. 

When Elizabeth had determined on the trial and 
condemnation of her unfortunate rival Mary queen of 
Ms, Walsingham was appointed one of the commis- 
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sioners in this tra«^ical business. He had previousFy 
exerted himself with great industry and efect to deve- 
lope the plot of Babington^s conspiracy, in ^hich 
Mary was implicated; and appears to have been 
guided ill this whole transaction by the purest senti- 
ments of loyalty and moral obligation, for he rejected 
as infamous a scheme pressed by Leicester of taking off 
the captive queen by poison. 

In the course of the trial, when Mary charged him 
with counterfeiting her cypher, and practising against her 
life and that of her son, Walsingham rose with a digni* 
fied emotion, and protested that his heart was free from 
all malice towards the prisoner; calling God to wit-^ 
ness, that in his private capacity he had done nothing 
linbecoming an honest man, nor in his public capacity 
any thing nnworthy of his station. He declared that 
be had done what his duty and allegiance prompted, 
and by those principles alone had regulated his coa* 
duct Mary, with noble fcankness and generosity^ 
gave credit to his protestation; and even apologized 
for having believed what she had heard against him. 

When all Europe was kept in fearful expectation bj 
the vast armaments which the king of Spain was pre- 
paring, and no one could penetrate into his real design », 
Walsingham employed every manoeuvre that a long 
habitude with politics could suggest, to discover thia 
im})ortant secret; and learning from an emissary at 
Madrid that the king had avowed to his council the 
sending off a letter to the pope, begging his benedic- 
tion on the design which he had avowed in it, (a design 
however which he did not choose to divulge till he had 
obtained an answer,) the artful secretary, by means of 
a priest who was his spy at Rome, procured a copy of 
the original letter, which was stolen out of the pope^s 
":abinet by a gentleman of his bed chamber while he slept« 
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Having bj this dexterous maaagement developed the 
Mystery which had puzzled the deepest politicians, he 
prevented the Spaniards, by obstacles which he raised, 
from reoeiviflg those pecuniary supplies -which would 
bave enabled them to put to sea; and thus the sailing 
o! the armada was delayed for a whole year. 

By his intense application to public business, Wal- 
siogbam seems to have fastened that moment which no 
human power or address can at last escape. He died 
ill the fifty-fourth year of his age ; and, though he had 
held some of the highest and most lucrative stations, 
did not leave enough to defray the last offices due to 
mortally. To save his body from an arrest, his friends 
were obliged to bury him by night in St.'PauJ^s church ; 
without the respect and honour due to such a rare in- 
stance of political sagacity, disinterested zeal, and pure' 
patriotism. He left only one daughter, who was mar- 
fled saccefsively to three very distinguished characters ; 
sir Philip Sidney, Devereux earl of £ssex, and Bourke 
•earl of Clanrickard and St. Albans. 

In Walsingham his too penurious mistress lost one of 
her most feithful servants, and the public one of its 
best friends* Ue seems to have been one of those 
statesmen in whom the noblest virtues love to dwell. 
He pursued the good of his country by all practicable 
means, regardless of ail other objects. He was emi- 
nently instrumental in promoting voyages of discovery, 
and every useful scheme of trade and navigation. The 
protestant religion found in him a warm and a judicious 
SQppprter, and ail the machinations of Rome to over- 
throw it fell beneath his superior address. 

His negociations, or state-papers, display at once his* 
literary and his political talents. A manual of pru- 
dential maxims, entitled Arcana Aulica, is likewise as-* 
cribed to him, though with no sufficient authority, ii 
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18 very probable, however, that some of the most valli* 
able sentiments, found in bis work were borrowed 
from him : one of these, which bis whole public life 
illustrated, is as follows: ^* Knowledge is never bought 
too dear," 

That this great and good statesman was a patron of 
literature, is evident from his founding a divimty^Iec^ 
ture at Oxford, as also a library at King^s college 
Cambridge. He assisted Hackluyt; and his purse as 
well as his influence were always at the service of those 
who were qualified to do honour to their country by 
their arms or arts, by their enterprise or their talents. 
It was impossible indeed to escape a man of Walsing- 
ham^s penetration, that the patronage of merit and ta- 
knts in general is the glory and the best support of 
government; or, in other words, that knowledge and 
irirtue are the gales by which states are wafted into the 
port of the surest prosperity. 
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Bom 1545.— Died 1596, 

From 36M Henry VIII.^ to S8^A Elizabeth. 

Xbr illustrious names which throw a splendour On 
the age of £liEabeth are so numerous, that selection be* 
comes difficult It produced men eminent in all the 
arts that give a security to nations, or embellish the 
walks of private life: heroes, adventurers, statesmen, 
poets, and scholars, rose in quirk succession, or rather 
were contemporary ; and except the present and part 
of the last, in no preceding or subsequent reign have 
such brilliant naval achievements been performed. 

Among those who hy their courage and nautical skiH 
contributed to ennoble th ir country, and the great 
princess whom they served, the first English circumnsH 
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^gafor Drake, stands conspicuoas. He was the eldest 
^D of twelve children, and born at a village near Tavi- 
'Stock, in Devonshire. His father was a mariner, bat 
hid circunstances are not known. He had the good 
fortune, however, to be connected by marriage with sir 
Joha Hawkins; who took young Drake under his par 
tronage, and gave him that kind of education which 
wag best adapted to a marine life, for which he was des* 
lined from his infancy. A cloud frequently hangs over 
Ihe early years of celebrated characters, which late 
Itic^raphy in vain attempts to pierce* Of the juvenile 
period of Drake^s life, not a single incident has descend- 
^ to posterity. The £rst record of his active life is, 
that by the interest of his patron, co-operating with 
iiis own abilities, he was appointed purser of a ship 
trading to Biscay, about the eighteenth year of his age« 
At twenty he made a voyage to Guinea, which then 
began to be visited; and two years afterwards was 
appoiated to the command of a vessel. In this capa-* 
city he particularly distinguished himself in the glorioos 
action which took place under his patron sir John 
Hawkins, at St. John de Ulloa in the harbour of 
Mexico; and returned to England with a rising repu- 
tation, but without the least advancement in his for- 
tane. The event of this voyage ee^ms to have given 
hm a rooted enmity to the Spaniards, which terminated 
eoiy with his life. In those times the law of nations 
seems to have T)een interpreted with great laxity ; and 
predatory voyages against the rich Spanish settlements 
were frequently undertaken by private adventurers, 
rather <with the connivance than the sanction of their 
sovereign. In such expeditions, where the love of 
enterprise or thirst ef gain was the ruling motive, 
Drake took a very active part ; yet his success, and 
the aversion to the Spanish name which had then be- 
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come national here, always protected him froHf a strict - 
inquiry into the authority under which he acted, or. 
the means which he pursoed to effectuate his design^* 

He made three successive voyages against the Spa- 
nish settlements in America: and besides doing much 
mischief to individuals, obtained a considerable share 
erf booty; which, greatly to his honour^ he divide 
vith strict impartiality anioi^ the eompftnion» of his 
fortune, and those who had risked any thing in his 
undertakings. This conduct, so just and praiseworthy, 
gained him a high reputation, and made bim the idol 
of his men. 

With the fruits of his industry and his courage, he 
now fitted out three frigates, and sailed for Ireland; 
where he served as a volunleer under Walter earl of 
Essex, and pecforraed signal acts of valour. On the 
death of this nobleman be returned to England; 
where he was introduced to the queen by sir Chris- 
topber Hatton^ and very favourably received at court. 
Thus basking in the rays of royal favour, his views 
expanded to nobler* achievements than he had yet at- 
tempted, and he projected an expedition which will ren- 
der his name immortal. 

When a man of an ardent imagination once gives 
himself np to the pursuit of interest or ambition, no- 
thing appears too arduous that flatters his darling pas- 
sion. Having in one of his former expeditions ob- 
tained a prospect of the great South Sea, Di;ake de- 
termined that no obstacles or dangers should deter him 
from endeavouring to spread his sails on that ocean. 
But indefatigable as he was in the pursuit of his de- 
sign, it was not till the year 1577 that he had collected 
a force sufficient to man five vessels: when, by a 
particular royal commission, he appeared as admiral^ 
•r (as the phrase then was) general of the squadron. 
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The fleet equipped for this important expedition 
consisted of the Pelican, of one hundred tons, the 
flagship ; the fiJisabeth, the Marygold, the Swan, and 
the Christopher, all of inferior burden. These vessels 
were partly fitted out at his own rii^k, and partly at 
tfce expense of others ; and manned with a hundred 
and sixly-foor sdcct mariners. They were stored 
with a» necessary provisions, and at the same time 
famished- with whatever conld contribute to ornament 
or deJigbt ; carrying a band of music, rich furniture, 
and specimens of the roost elegant productions of this 
cwntry. The admiraPs table was equipped with silver 
Htensils, and even the cook-room was decorated with 
the same costly metal. This apparent ostentation, 
however, might be the effect of policy rather than 
vanity. Of the respect which is atvwaj-s paid to th<i 
externals of opulence, Drake was fully' sensible ; and 
he emitted no means of keeping up an appearance 
suitable to the station which he now held. 

Though his reputation was by this time sufficiently 
blazoned, yet either prudently reflecting on the diffi- 
culties to which his men had: been exposed in former 
transatlantic expeditions, which might liaVe deterred 
the less resolute, or probabjy to conceal his design 
from the court of Spain, he gave out that his intended 
voyage was to Alexandria ; nor was his real destinatiw 
known till he reached the coast of Brazil. 

Every requisite preparation having been made, 
I>rake sailed from Plymouth on the 15th of November, 
1 577: but soon after was forced by tempestuous 
weather into Falmouth; whence he took his final 
«leparture on the 1 3th of December, with all the auspi. 
cious indications of a favourable voyage* 

On the 5th of April he made the coast of Brazil, nv 
^portaut occurrence intervening ; and entered ^& 
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.jriver De la Plata, where he parted companj with two 
of his smaller ships ; but meeting them again, and 
transporting the men and provisi<ms into the rest, he 
turned them adrift. 

After encountering a dreadful storm, in which tbe 
.admiral was saved by the skill and intrepidity of his 
second in command, on the 2dth of May they entered 
.the port of St Julian, not far from the Straits of 
Magellan; where they lay two months^ ia order to 
make preparations for passing that dangerous aad 
hitherto little-known channel. 

At St. Julian, a tragedy was acted which impar- 
tiality obliges the biographer to record. Drake, having 
summoned his principal officers to attend a court-mar- 
tial, opened his commission, which gave him power of 
.life and death ; and with considerable eloquence (which 
Jie possessed notwithstanding his imperfect education) 
began to charge a gentleman named Doughty, who 
had long been the object of his dislike, with first plot- 
ting to murder him, and then to ruin the enterprise. 
Jealousy of his talents and his worth is generally 
thought to have alone prompted this persecution. 
However this may be, malice backed by power will 
.seldqm fail of accomplishing it« object, particularly 
,wbere the jnHueo^ of the laws is too distant to be 
/elt or feared. Oi this melancholy affair there are 
various and even contradictory accounts; but none, 
though they .palliate tbe admirals conduct^ i:an wipe 
,away the ijuspicion of deliberate cruelty. With a 
mockery of justice, while he observed some of its least 
jmpqrtant fo/msi, he xondemned to death a gentleman 
who had been his friend, and who followed his for- 
tunes by the admirars own particular solicitations. 
The mock tribunal which had been instituted by 
J)rf^ke, and over which. he himself presided, confirmed 
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tke senteace. The iU-&ted Doughty obtained only 
the respite of a single daVf to settle all bis a£yra both 
temporal and spiritual. The admiral^ it is said, re- 
ceived the communion with him ; and, vvith an hypo* 
critical shew of .regard, assured him of his prayers. 

The consciousness of his innocence seem^ to have 
supported this unhappy victim. He broke out into no 
iflvectives against his prejudiced judges ; he even pre- 
served a serenity of countenance and mind, recom- 
mended bis friends to the candour of Drake, and sub- 
mitted to the axe of the executioner with constancy and 
fortitude. 

The admiral, by plausible harangues and excuses^ 
endeavoured to justify his conduct; but though the 
panic-struck crew might acquiesce in his decision^ at 
the present day Drake must be thought indefensible 
io the whole of this business, as far at least as a review^ 
of the e3(isting documents enables posterity now to 
judge. Cruelty ought ever to be the object of abhor- 
rence, and the more so when it assumes the insidiouii 
mask of justice. 

The fleet being now reduced to three ships, Drake 
bade adieu to port St. Julian, and on the 20th of Au- 
gust entered the Straits of Magellan ; which, notwith- 
istanding the intricacy and difficulty of this navigation 
he passed in sixteen days, a shorter space of time than 
has ever been employed by any succeeding navigator. 

No sooner however had the expedition entered the 
great South Sea, than they were overtaken by a violent 
Btorm, which continued without intermission for nearly 
a month : during which time the ships were dispersed ; 
and left Drake at least two hundred leagues out of his 
course, in latitude 55 degrees south. Here they dis- 
covered a number of small islands; and, were fortunate 
enough to obtain a supply of refre^ments, by an in» 
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terchange of 8ucli iojs as are always valiiable in the 
eatiinatioii of barbarians. 

Departing from these shores, another storm of much 
greater violence arose, and drove them to the very ex- 
tremity of the South-American coast; -where they 
saw for the first time the conflux of the southern and 
western oceans 4 and at length had the good fortune 
to navigate a calm unruffled sea, to which they bad so 

long been strangers* 

Drake now directed his course to the appointed 

place of rendezvous in case of the separation of the 
fleet : but when he arrived at the wished-for latitude, 
he found neither ^ips nor convenient harbonrs; and 
therefore steered directly to Macoa, where the natives 
at flrst exhibited an appearance of friendship. But 
probably mistaking them for Spaniards, a nation whom 
they had reason to detest, they soon after laid an am- 
bush for a watering party, killed two of the crew, and 
slightly wounded the admiral under the eye with an 
Aprow. 

This disaster induced them to shbrten their stay: 
and now sailing along the coasts of Chili and Peru, 
they carried terror wherever they appeared ; and 
plundered ships and rich towns with so little opposi- 
tion, that the men became satiated with spoil, iuid be- 
gan to indulge the wish of returning to their native land 
to enjoy it. But the admiral was fired with glory no 
less than avarice ; and expatiated on the honour as 
well as llie utility -of discovering a nearer passage to 
Europe-, which he did not deem impracticable. 

His influence and authority prevailed ; and with a 
view of exploring a north-west passage, they proceeded 
to the latitude of 45 degrees north. But here the 
cold proved so intolerable to persons long accustomed 
te a warm climate, that he was obliged to desist from 
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(be further prosecution of bis design : and measanng 
back their course to California, they pat into a har- 
hoof of that peninsula; where the natives received 
them in the most hospitabTe manner, and even offered 
to confer the sovereign power on the admiral. This 
eofflpliment, of course, he declined for himself; hut 
transferred the profered allegiance to his mistress queen 
Elizabeth, and took possession of the country (to which 
be gave the appellation of New Albion) in her name. 
Tbe ceremony being ended, the simple natives demon- 
fitrated the highest respect and veneration for the 
strangers; and lacerated their bodies in the severest 
manner, as is customary among savage nations when 
actuated by grief or joy. 

Thoogh the acquisition of this territory wat onljr 
taloabie either to tbe admiral or his country for far^ 
aishing supplies and a resting-place on the present oc- 
casion, Drake seems -to have prided himself much on 
tbe voluntary grant ; and before his departure, caused 
tbe eiroumstances of the resignation to be engraven oa 

a brass plate, and fixed up as a memorial of the transac- 
tion. 

No egoner were the Indians sensible that their 
new friends were about to leave them, than they burst 
oat into the most lively expressions of sorrow. As the 
flbips receded from the shore, they i^scended the hills 
to prolong their view of them ; and lighted up iires, as 
if they intended to make sacrifices. Indeed when we 
consider with what profound respect, almost bordering 
on adoration, the Spaniards were first received on this 
continent, it is not unlikely that the simple natives of 
Califoniia might act nnder sipiilar impressions: cer^ 
tain it is, that the conduct of Drake long rendered the 
English popular amcmg these barbarous tribes. 

It was on the 234 ^^ '"^7 ^^^^ ^^ quitted those 

Fd 
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shores; and after a general consultation, it was agreed 
on to^ proceed to the Moluccas. In the latitude of 
20 degrees north, he fell in with some islands where 
the natives at first shewed signs of amity, and readily 
bartered their commodities; but, emboldened by the 
mild behaviour of the English, they became insolent ; 
when the discharge of an unshotted piece of ordnance 
checked the progress of their unprovoked aggression. 

On the 3d of November, they had a joyful view of 
the Moluccas, and touched at Ternate : whose king 
appears to have been a wise and politic prince: and 
kept up a dignified regal state, while he was not defi- 
cient in paying proper honour and respect to his visitors* 

Here they shipped between four and &ve tons oi 
cloves, refitted the ships, and refreshed the crews; 
but just as they were about to sail, they bad the inhu- 
manity to abandon a male and female negro taken from 
one of the Spanish prizes. The poor girl, it 8eem% 
was only about fifteen years of age ; and either by 
Drake or one of his companions, had become in that 
state which entitled her to protection from every 
manly and feeling heart. It is impossible to mention 
an incident of this kind, without most severely repro- 
bating such cruel and atrocious condifct. 

In their course towards Celebes, they fell in with a 
number of islands, the names of which are not record- 
ed : but just as they flattered themselves with having 
escaped the dangers incident to such a navigation, the 
ship struck during the night on a hidden rock ; and 
the murmurs of the crew at such a protracted voyage, 
which had long been with difficulty repressed, now 
broke out into all the virulence of invective, and the 
wildness of despair. Fletcher, the chaplain, was par- 
ticularly severe against the admiral : but he, feeling 
the dreadful catastrophe in which they were involved, 
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disguised his resentment at the rude attacks which he 
was obliged to endure ; tried to conciliate the minds' 
of his people . by every lenitive art that experience 
coM^ devise ; and in the midst of the most imminent 
danger of universal ruin, preserved a courage, pru* 
dence, and presence of mind, unaltered. 

At last, when every ray of hope was gone, and they 
expected to be swallowed up without leaving a single* 
memorial of their adventures behind; the wind suddenly 
shifted, and the surges heaved the ship' off the rock. 
They now continued their course to Baratane ; where 
they were hospitably received, and r(?paircd the da-- 
mage which they had sustained. 

Departing thence, they proceeded to Java; and* 
took in a fresh supply of provisions, with an iutcntion* 
(iiPpfosecuting the voyage to" Malacca: but the ctew 
now became absolutely mutinoTxs, and' insisted on the^ 
adtairaPs directly steering for Europe. 

Being obliged to yield' to their menaces, the admiral 
directed his course towards the Cape of Good Hope : 
but in order to satiate his resentment on some indivi- 
duar as a terror to the rest, he seized on Fletcher, who 
had been loud in cedsuring his conduct when the ship 
wag- iir danger of being lost ; and accusing him of in- 
citing the crew to opposition, went through the same 
forms of external justice as had been employed in the 
case of Doughty, and concluded with deposing him 
from the priesthood in a singular form of excommuni- 
cation, and afterwards degraded him to the rank and 
duty of a common seaman with every mark of disgrace 

On the 1 5th of June, 1 580, they doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope : and, without any other occurrence 
worthy of remark, reached Plymouth on the 3d of 
November ; having performed the circumnavigation of 
the globe in two years and about ten months. 

F4 
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The news of Drake's arrival wa* soon dissemiBated 
over the kingdom ; and as thi« was an age when he- 
roic deeds met the hi|rhe8t' admiration and regard, the 
admiral's reputation reached the most exalted pitch, and 
the fame of his accumulated wealth heightened the re»* 
pcct which was paid him. 

Yet as merit and enterprise will alwayd excite envy, 
his conduct and principles were not only canvassed by 
his couiitrymen, but the Spanish ambassador exerted 
himself to have him declared a pirate notwithstanding 
the royal commission. The qucen^ with that policy 
for which she was distinguished, heard the arguments 
of his friends and opponents, but concealed her own 
sentiments till a proper opportunity offered of divulging 

them. 

la this state of painful suspense, Drake remained for 
some months ; uncertain whether he should be de* 
clared a benefactor to his country, or its disgrace. At 
length, when matters were sufficiently ripe for an 
avowal, the queen threw off the veil at once ; and 
went on board his ship at Deptford, where she was 
ipagnificentiy entertained; and conferred the hononr 
of knighthood on our navigator, observing that his 
actions did him more honour than his title. She also 
gave orders for the preservation of the ship which bad 
performed such an extraordinary voyage, and it was 
long visited as an object of public curiosity ; till, be- 
coming so much decayed that it could no longer be 
kept together, a chair was made out of the planks, and 
presented to the university of Qxford, where it is now 
preserved in the museum. 

Alter this public testimony of royal approbafioot 
ei\vy and malice were obliged to hide their heads, and 
%n ranks were zealous to congratulate sir Francis; 
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and be bad a coat of arms aaaigned bim, approprkte 
to bis pursuits and bis talents. 

With jregard to the quantity of treasure amassed in 
this socoesstiil enterprise, there are Tarioos opinions; 
but, Ixy the best accounts, it coidd not be less than a 
million sterling. As to the distributioo, it appears 
that -all parties were satisfied ; and the manner of bis 
reception gave a confirtnation to the truth of the old 
maxim, that ^^he who brings money brings bis wel* 
come with bim.^ 

Having accompanied this naval hero roond the globe, 
ftt first eonrmander that ever accomplished such a 
voyage, (for Magellan was cut off before his return,) 
it will aadoubtedly gratify juvenile curiosity to know 
bis fnture destinies. 

In 1585 he was again called into action, as admiral 
of an expedition against the Spanish West Indies; in 
which his osukl success attended him. Two years 
after, he was sent to Lisbon: but receiving intell^ 
gence that the Spaniards were assembling a fleet at 
Cadiz to invade England, he sailed into that port, and 
burnt ten thousand tons of shij^ing, exclusive of all the 
warlike stores. 

New successes gave rise to new honours. Next 
year be was appoinied vice-admiral under lord Howard 
of £ffingham; and distinguished himself against the 
Spanish armada, in such a manner as deserves the un- 
qualified praise of all posterity. General history re- 
cords the triumphs of our countrymen on this glorious 
occasion; and on a transaction of such importance 
the humbler duty of biography is suiHciently fuIHlled 
by referring to our own national annals. 

The very name of Drake was now a shield to his so- 
vcreign, and the terror of her foes. His meriis were 

duly appreciated by the queen, and be was next dis- 
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patched with a squadron to assist in placing don An* 
tonio on the throne of Portugal. Here the event wai 
not equal to the courage and talents employed in the 
expedition. Spain indeed was partially baffled, hut 
England was little benefited. Drake was not formed 
■0 much to co-operate with others, as to execute his 
own bold and original designs. 

The sun of glory which had so long shone upon 
him with full lustre, was now verging to its decline. 
A formidable expedition against the Spanish settlements 
was projected soon after this failure, in which Drake 
and his relation and first patron Hawkins were appointed 
commanders. 

. After an attack on the Canaries, in which they mi^ 
carried, tjie fleet arrived before Porto Rico; whea 
they held a council, and it was determined to make aif 
assault on the ships in the harbour. The strength of 
the fortifications rendered this attempt also fruitless, 
and sir John Hawkins fell a victim to the climate. 
The very same eveaing, while the principal officers 
were at supper, a cannon-ball entering the cabin killed 
sir Nicholas Clifford, mortally wounded another gen- 
tleman, and carried away the stool on which sir 
Francis Drake was seated. Thus Fortune once more 
beTriended him, before she bade him a final adieu. 

After committing several depredations in these seas, 
to the injury and vexation of the Spaniards, they pro- 
ceeded on their gr&nd d^ign, which was to cross the 
isthmus of Panama; but in this they were likewise 
foiled. 

Repeated disappointments, to which he had been so 
little accustomed, preyed on the mind of Drake with 
such pungent force, that he fell into a melancholy ; in 
wbich state, being seized with the bloody flux, he 
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quiUed tkis life at Nombre de Dios, without leaving 
any children, in January 1596, 

la stature this accomplished seaman was low, but 
well set; his chest was broad and open, is head very 
round, his eyes large and clear, his complexion fresh, 
and his whole countenance animated and engaging. 
In England his death was lamented with the sincerest 
demonstrations of sorrow ; and his character for perse* 
verance and fortitude, for all thai can exalt the hero and 
intrepid commander, was so firmly fixed in the hearts 
of his countrymen, that time can never tarnish his just 
laurels. Yet his defects as a man were very consider*^ 
able ; and if he excelled most iu his great qualities, he 
sunk beneath the mass of mankind in some essential 
characteristics of humanity. Impatient of control, 
avaricious, and despotic, he was rather formed to excite 
fear than to attract regard. Untinctured with the libe^ 
ral arts, except as far as tDey were connected with naj 
vigation, (in which he stood unrivalled,) he evinced 
none of those weaknesses- which are an honour to our 
nature ; and lived without seeming to enjoy life, ex« 
cept when some successful enterprise shed the casual 
gleam of satisfaction on his heart Favoured by the 
smiles of Fortune till he vainly fancied that he had 
chained the fickle goddess, he could not endure her 
frowns ; and has left a moral to posterity, ^' that a 
long series of uninterrupted prosperity seldom pro- 
motes the ultimate haj^iness of a being so weak and 
frail as man.^' 
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WILLIAM CECIL, 

LORD BURUEI6H. 
Bom 1520.— Died 1598. 

From Uth Henry VIII. ^ to 40th Etizaleth. 
In a private station a good man may be estimable, 
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tat ^vfcett raised to nak and poorer he beeones eai^ 
weBitly meritorkNis. The more the sphere of his activity 
18 enlarged, and the higher the smnmit from which his 
nflaence is felt, the greater are his ghny and his ntiJity. 
All those virtues and that wisdom whidi in privacy are 
only calculated to win die applause of his own hearty 
or the veneration of a discerning few, then spread their 
delightful energies over a range worthy of their force 
and direction, promote the general welfare, and' embrace 
whatever is great or good. 

These reflections were suggested by contemplating 
the life of Cecil ; ^ man who, during the long space of 
forty years, and amidst many eventful scenes, was a 
principal minister of state, and directed the machine td 
government with a ^ise and steady aim. 

William Cecil was born at Bourn in Lincolnshire^ 
the native place of his mother. His father wte Richard 
Cecil, esq. of Burleigh, in- the county of Northampton ; 
principal officer of the robes to Henry the Eighth^ and 
a distinguished favourite of that monarch. 

Young Cecil imbibed the first rudiments of learning 
at the grammar schools of Grantham and Stamford, 
and gave early indications of those solid and shining^ 
talents which were to adorn bis future life. BRs thirst 
for knowledge was excessive ; and his father, willing 
to humour the bent of his mind, sent him when still a 
boy to SL John^s college, Cambridge. Here intense 
application, united to a pregnant genius, soon procured 
him distinction in the literary career: but from too 
little attention to those springs by which the human 
machine is kept in repair, and its faculties improved, he 
indulged his sedentary disposition to such an inordinate 
degree, that he had nearly lost the use of his limbs; 
and cartainly laid the foundation of that tormenting 
disease the gout, which at intervals preyed on his coie 
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ttitutton for life, and gradually sapped the Crandation of 
iris Tital powers* 

Before lie had completed liui nioeteentfa year ke left 
Cambridge, iirll of acadeauc. distuictiom wbich he had 
richly merited; and entered GrayVmn^ Loadon, ta 
proMcate the study of the law as a profession. Here his 
proficiency was as rapid as in the acquisition of general 
learning; and it is prohahle that he might have risen 
(0 the height of juridici^ eminence^ had not his better 
Ibrtmie called him to other pursuits «tiH more adi^ted to 
his capacity and endowments. 

The point on which the snccesa er miscarriage ef 
loeii tnriis, is often influenced by such accidental caoses 
IS neither prudence csm direct, nor any human foresight 
is able to anticipate. This position, which in itself k 
liable to no contradiction, receires a forcible illustra* 
tion from the incident by which Cecil rose to honoor. 

Towards the close of the reign of Henry the £ighth, 
Cecil, being on a visit to his father at court, acci« 
dentally met two priests in the presence chamber, chap^ 
lains to the famous Irish chief O^Neai; and by way 
of filling up the interval of waiting, fell into conversa- 
tion with thepi on theological subjects. A warm dis- 
pute ensued, which was carried on in Latin; and so 
closely were the bigots of superstition pressed by the 
yoiUbfttl advocate for the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, that they felt themselves overpowered, and bursi 
from him in a paroxysm of rage. - The advantage 
which Cecil had gained was immediately reported to 
the king ; who, being pleased to find a champion of the 
cause which he himself had espoused, ordered him into 
his presence. Henry was so delighted with the young 
8tranger*8 good sense and address, that he promised 
him the first vacant place at court, compatible with his 
tiews-^ and ia the mean time he waa complimented 
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with the reversion of the office of custOB^breviom, or 
keeper of the briefii. About thi? remarkable period, on 
whi^ his future fortune bung^ he married a sister of 
sir J<^n Cheke; ^bo left him a widower with ooe son 
in less than two years after their nuptials. Five years 
after, he espoused miss Mildred Cooke, daughter of 
sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to Edward the Sixth; a lady 
«f uncommon merit and accomplishments. 

Being thus connected, by marriage, with two of the 
noat distinguished scholars of the age; and poasessisg 
in his wife not a rival, but an associate in study ; he 
was more ardently attached to literature than ever: 
but by no means to the neglect of the law, in which be 
became eminent; though bis access to court probably 
inspired him with more elevated expectations,' which 
were afterwards abundantly gratified. 

On the accession of Edward the Sixth be was warmly 
recommended to the lurd-protector Somerset; and 
successively rose, under the high patronage and the 
favour of his sovereign, to be master of requests, 

custos-rotulorum (or keeper of the rolle) of Lincoln- 
shire, and one of the principal secretaries of state. He 
also received the honour of knighthood, was sworn of 
the privy-council, and made chancellor of the order of 
the garter. 

But these honours did not flow upon him in an un- 
interrupted stream. Though his good fortune and 
good sense always extricated him from difficulties, be 
experienced some of those reverses to which all public 
men are more or less obnoxious. 

As his elevation was principally owing to his muni- 
ficent patron Somerset, he was involved in that noble- 
man's destinies. He attended him in his expedition to 
Scotland; and at the battle of Musselburgh was only 
saved from inevitable destruction by the generous 
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ioierpositipn of ar friend, who pushed him oat of the 
the level of a caABon, and bad his own arm shattered 
hy the ball which mast otherwise have passed through 
Cecilys body* • g 

When the protector was obliged to give way to the 
intrigaes of a powerful army, Cecil was also committed 
to the Tower, where he remained three months ; bat the 
yooDg king, who seems to have entertained a warm 
affection for him, soon obliterated this disgrace by new 
honours. The destruction of his first patron, however, 
appearing inevitable, and the duke of Northumberland 
rapidly augmenting his own power and influence, Cecil 
^as thrown into the most distressing perplexity how to 
avwd the storm without incurring the disgrace of ingra* 
titude. By some, who are no friends to his memory, it 
is said that, with the wariness of a poliiician and the 
easy tergiversation of a courtier, he strengthened his 
own interest by espousing the strongest cause ; but this 
assertion rests on no substantial grounds* He was pru- 
dent and circumspect, but nothing more. His answer 
to Somerset, who expressed his apprehension of some 
evil design against him, is digniiied in the extreme, 
though it may appear cool to such a benefactor ; *^ If 
you are not in fault," said he, " you may trust to your 
innocence ; if you are, I have nothing to say but to 
lament you.'' 

Having strenuously opposed, at the council-board, 
the resolution for changing the succession of the crown 
in favour of lady Jane Grey, though as privy-coun- 
sellor he witnessed it as the act and deed of the king, 
Mary was so much pleased "with his behaviour, that 
soon after her accession she granted him a general par- 
don ; and made him a tender of the office of secretary 
and counsellor, provided he would embrace the catholic 
religion. But Cecil, whose attachment to the Re- 
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formation was founded on principle, and wbo seems to 
have been mncerely pioos, after thanking her majesQr, 
and professing his zeal for her service as far as con-^ 
'Science wpnid allow, requested her indulgence lo with- 
draw from the public councils, and to lead a life of pri* 
racy and content. Among other expressions which be 
nsed on this occasion, the following deserves to be re- 
membered : *^ that he was taught and bound to serve 
God first, and next his sovereign ; but if her service 
dionld pot him out of Ood*s service, he hoped her ma- 
jesty would give him leave to choose an everiasting 
rather than a temporary reward.'' 

This freedom in a man of such an established cha- 
racter for- probity and wisdom, did not olfend. The 
queen still treated sir William Cecil very gracious^, 
and her ministers were sometimes glad to avail them- 
selves of his political sagacity, by asking his advice. 
With all their bigotry, they were obliged to own that 
good sense and talents are of no particular religion ; and 
.this reputed heretic was frequently made the oracle of 
their decisions. Yet Cecil prudently forbore to step 
forward farther than he was absolutely compelled^ He 
was satisfied with attending his duty in parliament as a 
representative for the county of Lincoln, in which cha- 
racter he avowed his sentiments with manly freedom *» 
and, which shews his exalted reputation, he was never 
molested for either his religious or political opinions. 
Indeed he was highly respected by cardinal Pole ; and 
had been deputed in the commencement of Mary's 
reign to conduct that exalted personage to England 
from Brussels. 

The virtues and talents of Cecil had been matured, 
not blighted, in the shade ; and when Elizabeth mounted 
the throne, he was immediately called into action 
with happier omens^ and appointed secretary of state* 
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h this capacity his tried prudence and address were 
essentially necessary to heal the wounds which the Re- 
formation had received ; and to emancipate the nation, 
without sangainary measures, from the chains of Rome. 
By Cecil's advice, a conference was held in Westmin- 
ster-church between the most eminent divines of both 
persuasions ; and soon afterwards that form of worship 
was resolved upon, which has ever since been the re- 
ligious establishment of the church of England. 

Having settled ecclesiastical affairs on a solid basis, 
bis next care was to compose his country's jarring in* 
terests, and to strengthen its internal and foreign rela* 
tions: but in these great points history can alone do 
full justice to his various merits, and biography rausl 
be satisfied with briefly narrating the prominent pae* 
wges of his life. In ] 560 he was made master of the 
wards; and the same year was sent to negociate « 
peace between England, Scotland, and France. Aiiter 
the business^, however, bad been brought to a success* 
ful termination by tbe plenipotentiaries, the French. 
court refused to ratify the treaty, and the whole feU 
to the ground. 

Tboi^h in the full possession of his royal nistr«ss*ki 
confidence, and universally respected as a man of suqM* 
lior political abilities, he had, as usual,. t6 contend 
against jealousy and opposition t and the favourite and 
powerful Leicester, in order to strengthen bis influence^ 
putting himself at the head of tbe popish faction, whtck 
>tiil was rather depressed than annihilated, Cecil, not* 
withstanding all bis address, must inevitably have lost 
bis station, and perhaps his life, had he not been firmly 
ropported by Russel earl of Bedford and sir Nicholaa 
Bacon. The latter was a man of congenial mind and 
talents, and the affection between him and th^ minister 
^018 to have beeo nlmiost fraternal. 
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But, though the secretary was thus rendered toa 
powerful for his puhlic enemies, he had almost fallen a 
victim to his private ones. The dark intrigues that 
were formed against him are too numerous to be here 
recounted, and too disgraceful to be preserved. Oq 
one occasion, he escaped assassination by slipping down 
the back-stairs while a villain waited at the foot of the 
great staircase to dispatch him ; on another, the hired 
ruffian who was to murder him, after gaining admission 
to his chamber, and grasping the instrument of death 
to .strike, was stung with remorse, and shrunk fro© 
the perpetration of the deed. 

Elizabeth, though she studied to balance the power 
and influence of her favourites and ministers, was not 
of a temper to be overawed by a faction ; and behold- 
ing the prevalence of Leicester's party with' some emo- 
tion, and their insidibns arts against CeciF, (her most 
sage and confidential adviser,) she* gave him a signal 
mark of her favour, which was rare in those days, in 
raising him to the peerage by the style and title of lord 
Burleigh; and- soon after appointed him lord-high- 
treasurer. 

* The object of royal favour is sure, Jike a focus, to 
tfcmoentrate the rays of public regard. The most vi- 
Mlent' of Burleigh^s former opponents were now 
uxious to obtain, a claim to his friendship, and cwjrted 
the man. with, the humblest assiduities whom thev ha^ 
before plotted, to assassinate. Such is .the petty and 
<jiespieai»te course of political manoeuvre, and so* liUle 
dependance is- to be placed on the smiles or the frowni 
of a party.. 

The interest of Burleigh had now become too stronf 
to be shaken ; and it must be recorded to his honoufi 
that he uniformly exerted it for the service of bis 
sovereign, and the welfare of his- country. 
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When Mary queen of Scots became a prisoner hy 
the craeJ policy of her rival Elizabeth, Cecil advised 
and practised lenient measures, as best adapted to the 
object in .view : but when he found that infatuatecl 
princess engage in repeated conspiracies, perhaps ra« 
ther to regain her o\mi independence than to over* 
throw the government of Elizabeth ; when he was sa- 
tisfied by long experience ithat the popish faction, 
which regarded Mary as its head, would never cease 
to plot and to undermine'till she was removed from the 
stage of life ; he yielded to the pressure of circum* 
stances, and acted (or thought he acted) politically 
right, though tio doubt morally wrong* In sl^ort, he 
felt it his duty to give his sanction to her trial, con- 
demnation, and execution : but with a sense of honour 
which his mistress did not possess, he avowed the 
neceasity of the measure ; and did not meanly attempt 
to shelter himself behind a battery of hypocriqr^ ^hich 
Elizabeth played off only to render herself still more 
crifflinal and contemptible. He remonstrated with her 
against the disgrace of Davidson, who was the innocent 
agent of Mary^s execution ; and throughout preserved 
that consistency of character which might have been 
expected from his approved wisdom, and unvarying 
rectitude. 

For some time he frustrated all the attempts of the 
eourt of Spain ; whose machinations against England 
were jttBtiy suspected to have for their object the res- 
toration of Mary to her kingdom, and the overthrovr 
of the protestant religion; and when the execution of 
that unhappy queen put an end to the former part of 
the design, vengeance for her death stimulated the 
court of Madrid to make more formidable- preparations 
than ever, while the thunder of the Vatican was sum* 
moned to aid the arms of infuriate bigcftry. 



Ijord Barleigii, however, with diat foresigbt for 
which be was remarkable, though he could no longer 
prevent the storm from bnrstiug, had bj the mofit 
persevering industry provided against its fatal tfkcL 
Availing himself of a ten years peace, be had pot the 
kingdom into snch a posture of defence, and had bo 
thoroughly discovered the conspiracies of domestic 
traitors, that no event could come unexpected, cr un- 
provided for. The naval force had been increased ts 
an extent hitherto unknown'; men of tried cosragc 
and experience were promoted to the command; and 
these causes co-operating with ths bravery of the £ng- 
Utt in defence of their religion, liberty, and homes, 
the redoubtable armada soon ceased to be an object of 
terror, and victory and indepeodeDca trinmj^ied on it*" 
nana. 

Hiqppy in the undiminished fitvonr of bis sovereigit, 
happy in the mgnal defeat of her enemies, and in the 
confidence of the nation, this period may be considered 
as the moflt glorious in the life of Burleigh; but, as if 
to shew that human felicity is neither permaaent nof 
secure, he soon after met with a severe affliction in the 
kits of his kdy, with whom he had lived in the eloeesl 
bands of affection for the long space of forty-three 
years, and whose death cast a gloom over the remain* 
der of his days. Lady Burleigh wa« not only amiable 
in every domestic relation, but in all respects was an 
example and ornament to her sex. With -ieaming and 
endowments almost more than masculine, she colli'* 
Tated every feminine art that could improve yoathfol 
hive into the most ardent and unalterable esteem* 
Her husband himself, falling into the vale of years^ 
felt all the poignancy of lacerated affection ; his con* 
stitution gave ivay to the shock, and public bttsinesi 
became almost insupportable to bimt 



Being exhausted wkh incessaot applicatioii, and no 
loQgex cheered with domestic regard, he earnestly se- 
licited permission to resign all his employments; but 
the qaeen, fully sensible of the value of his services, 
encouraged him, by the most consoling attentions, to 
continue to be the principal manager of her affairs. 
She frequently visited him; and omitted no opportu- 
nity of soothing the languor of his declining age, and 
of flattering it by every demonstration of regard. Her 
pains were abundantly rewarded. The hoary states- 
mm was roused to exert his accumulated wisdom for 
the public weal ; and accordingly, during the last ten 
years of his life, he displayed on various important oc* 
casions all the zeal and vigour of unbroken youth. 
By his advice, the university of Dublin was founded; 
and no measure was concerted in the various depart- 
ments of government, without the counsel and appro- 
hatioQ of . Burleigh* He was prime-minister in the 
most extensive sense of the word: and the ability, 
accnracy, and dispatch, which he evinced only a short 
time before his death, could scarcely be exceeded at 
the most active period of his life. ^ 

*^ To him,'*'* says one of his biographers, ^* aJI ranks 
addressed themselves, to the very last. The^^shops 
and clergy for preferment ; the puritans for nM^ble 
treatment, and relief from ecclt^siasticai oppression ; 
fugitives in foreign countries for pardon, which he 
granted in consideration of their useful intelligence re- 
specting the designs of the nations among whom they 
sojourned; the lieutenants of counties for instructioi^s 
and advice; the admirals for ^eets and supplies; in a 
^ord^ the interests of the state abroad, and its domestic 
tranquillity at liome, were provided for and preserved 
hy this accomplished statesman, to his final hour.'^ 

But no honours or distinctions ^n wa]rd off the 
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Mroke of fate. Age adranced, whh all its train of 
ills; and though his' dissolution was slow, and the 
gradations easy, alter languishing two or three moQths 
he paid the debt of nature, on the 4th of Augnst 1598.. 
** Now,*^ to use the quaint bat energetic words of 
the aaine writer from whom the foregoing extract was 
made, ^^ might one see the whole world mourning: 
the queen for an old and true seryant ; the council for 
a wise and grave counsellor ; the court for their honour- 
able benefactor; his country and the commonwealth 
trembling, as it were, at one blow to have their head 
stricken off; the people, widows, and wards, lament- 
ing to lose their protector; Religion, her patron; 
Justice, her true minister; and Peace, her upholder; 
bis children bewailing the loss of such a father; his 
friends, of such a friend; and his servants, of such a 
master: all men rather bewailing his loss, than hoping 
ever to find such another. Yea his very enemies did 
now sorrow for his death, and wish him alive again/* 

In person, Burleigh was rather well-proportioned 
than tall ; he was very erect till bent by the infirmities 
•f age, and extremely active and alert in all his motions. 
Viewed in every possible light, his character risci 
on our esteem. To the purest patriotism he united 
such a capacity for business as is seldom equalled. In 
his private affairs he was frugal rather than avaricious; 
and though he left a good estate, it was raised by no 
meanness. It descended to his two sons; w*ho were 
both ennobled, and whose posterity still continue with 
an increase of honours. In public expenditure he was 
a rigid economist; and when compared in this respect 
with the most celebrated statesmen of modern times, 
1 inestimable worth is the more plainly discovered. 
! never suffered the wealth of the nation to he ex- 
isted for sinister ends^ or diverted to wrong pur- 
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poses. To uphold the honour and defence of the go- 
vernment, was the sole object which he proposed ia 
raising supplies; an^ what was levied from the neces- 
sities or the superabundance of the people, he look 
care to apply lor their honour and advantage. No 
parasite was gratified with a pension, no venal sup- 
porter ^of his power with a bribe. It was a maxim 
with him, that when the treasury grew loo great, the 
rest of the national body languished and pined away ; 
he therefore wisely considered private opulence as the 
surest wealth of the state, and was accustomed to de- 
clare " that nothing is for a prince's profit which Id 
not for his honour also/' 

His character as drawn by Campden, who saw his 
meridian and his setting hour, is worthy of a place 
here: " Having lived bng enough to nature," says 
^^ able historian, ^*and long enough to his own 
glory, but not long enough to his country, he resigned 
his soul to God with so much peace and tranquillity, 
that the greatest enemy he had freely declared, he en- 
vied him nothing but that his sun went down with so 
much lustre. Certainly he, was a most excellent man ; 
for he was so liberally furnished by nature, and so 
polished and adorned with learning and education, 
that every way, for honesty, gravity, temperance, in- 
dustry, and justice, he was a most accomplished per- 
son. He iiad an easy and tiowing eloquence: which 
consisted not in a pomp and ostentation of words, 
hut in a masculine plainness and significancy of sense* 
He was a master of prudence formed on experience, 
and regulated by temper and moderation. His loyalty 
was true, and would endure the test ; and was only 
exceeded by his piety, which indeed was eminently 
great. To sum np all in a word, the queen was happy 
in so great a counsellor, and the state of £ngiand for 
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ever indebted to bim for his sage and prudent counselv 
He was one who lived and died "with equal glory ; and 
while others regard him with admiration, I am rather 
inclined io contemplate him with the sacred apptaosd 
of silent veneration/* 
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THE PRIVCE OF PRAMATIC POETS. 

Born lM4.^Died l€;i% 
From 6$h Elisnbethf to \^h Jurnes L 

7hovoh the lives of poets in general are less in- 
structive than their writings, and the eccentricities of 
genius frequently furnish as mHch to lament as to ad 
mire, yet there seems to be no just reason 1«^hy the 
highest intellectual endowments, and the warmest 
poetic inspiration, should not be coupled with judg- 
ment and with prudence; and the union produce its 
natural fruits, honour, independence, and happiness. 

An illustrious proof of the most glowing energies of 
mind, connected with a general though not nndeviatin^ 
observance of those prudential maxims by which the 
'mass of men direct their conduct, will be supplied by 
contemplating the life of Shakspeare; the immortal 
poet of nature, the glory of his country and his age. 

Stratford*upon-AVon had the honour to produce 
this prodigy of dramatic genius ; and, in consequence, 
will ever be hallowed as classic ground. His father 
was a considerable wool-stapler, and it appears that 
his connexions in general ranked with the gentry of 
the place ; but a large family of ten children, of whom 
our poet was the eldest, proved an iiicumberance that 
must have been very sensibly feh. Consequently the 
education of young Shakspeare, though by no means 
neglected, was confined to what the granmiar*school 
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of his natire town could supply. What progress he 
made there, what indications he gave of his future 
celebrity, are wholly unknown ; but as genius is a gift 
of nature, and cannot be acquired, it is probable thai 
be early ^^ warbled his wood-notes wild,^* though un- 
noticed by the ditft eye and unheard by the dull ear of 
comfflon men. The fancy of Shak^ate was unque»* 
tiraably pluming its infant wing, even amidst the most 
ordinary avocations ; and his soul darting into distant 
scenes of glory and of fame, though the path was yet 
Ufltraced by which he reached them. 

After a few years of attendance on scholastic in- 
striictio&, in which it is eYident that he acquired a com- 
plete acquaintance with his native idiom, and was at 
itdiSi initiated into the Roman tongue, the slender 
finaaces of his father, and the want of assistance at 
borne, occasioned his early applicaiion to business. 
To make him an accomplished scholar, seems to have 
been no part of his father^s design ; and -it is now to» 
late to discover whether the son shewed any particular 
predilection to general study, or aversion to mercan- 
tile engagements* 

It is certain that while he Was still very young, he 
contracted a marriage with a lady of the name of Hath* 
^ay, daughter of a substantial yeoman in the vicinity » 
^d became a father before he reached the age \of ma- 
turity. Having taken upon him the charge of a fa- 
mily before it can be expected jlhat his juvenile years 
could hav£ taught him prudence, or given him any 
considerable experience in life, his behaviour in this 
important character was probably not. marked witb 
the requisite economy or attention. That he pursued 
bis father^s trade as the means of a subsistence, seeius 
to be pretty well ascertained ; but Jiis success and re- 
putation can only be judged from the incident which, 
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faoireYcr dngncefU n kKlf, necMnrily gave a lew 
direction to iw talents, and t)i» tetonately called 
forth thai laleot spark of genias wUch migbt otherwise 
have bees eoMithefcd for ever. 

There is a traditioB that fihak^ieare was of a very 
gay and convivial diqpoaidflo ; and if we reflect on the 
wamuh of imagination which is so canspicaoos ia his 
composilions, we can have little reason to doubt tk 
troth of this report. The sane in^petnomty and energy 
ef mind which have rendered him the delight and admi- 
ration of all posterity^ onqaestionably displayed tfaem- 
aelves, before he had reached the maturity of reason, 
in firolicsome 'excesses of coodoct, and ungnarded sal- 
lies of wit. 

Without the society «f one congenial sool to cfa^sh 
his native genins, or draw forth its shining qoalities, it 
is not to be wonderedTthat he associated with the giddy 
and the thoughtless; and in the hilarity of his compa- 
nions, forgot th^r grossness and tlicfr depravity. The 
fervid and aspiring mind can seldom repose in harmless 
inactivity : if its powers are not directed by patronage 
or example to some worthy object, they will prebably 
beconw conspcuous only for more flagrant dereliction 
of established modes, and greater ingenuity in vicious 
reitnemiBnis. 

Shakapeare*9 associates were not tmly gay, but crimi- 
«a]. Sir Thomas Lucy, of Oharlecot, near Stratford, 
whose descendants still support an honourable rank in 
life, had a deer park, which was frequently robbed by 
these unruly youths. In whatever design our poet en- 
gaged, he was qaaKfied to be a leader; and being de- 
tected in the deprecations of his gang^, be was prose- 
cuted with some severity. Instead, hov.iever, of asking 
pardon for his ofience, he heig!rtened irby a most sa- 
tirical ballad; which so provoked the knight, that he 
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felt himself justified ia giving a loose to the vengeance 
of the law: and fihakspeare was in consequence 
obliged io relinquish hid business and his home, and to 
take shelter in London. This gentlemanly vrho was 
thus the cause of his original disgrace, yet the acci* 
dental maker of his fiitur e fortune, he afterwards ridi* 
culed under the weU*known character of Justice Shal- 

fvfv* 

Being now cast on the wide word, with only wit for 
his portion, it was natural for him to tern his thoughts 
towards the stage, and to court the society of the playerul 
By a (aiality for which it is impossible to account, the 
same fortune that seemed to have shipwrecked all his 
hopes, carried him into a safe port to refit, and then 
launched him oo bis prober element. But the pace with 
which be nMunted to eminepoe was slow. In those 
days, gentlemen commonly rode to the play : end it is 
said that he was at irst glad to take care of their horses 
during the time of the perforaumce; and that even in 
ibis humble station he soon became distinguished^ and 
was enabled by the incrense of his business lo engage 
a mnnber of boys as his assistants. By this ineans he 
got a little money; and having gradually insinuated 
hwself into the favour of some of the players, he was 
found to possess such an adnurable fuad of ivit and 
humour, ^hat they readily incited him to make an at- 
tempt on the stage. His celebrity as an actor, how- 
ever, was not great. It appaars thai he had cmi^ 
very subordinate characters assigned him ; and that (he 
most considerable one he ever perfiirmed, was the 
Ghost in his own play of Hamlet. 

But though Nature did not form him to shine as a 
6r8t-rate actor, she had moulded and endowed him for 
something far superior. Being now acquainted with 
the business of the theatre, he- was animated with a dc«> 

G2 
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«ire]^of signalizing himself as a writer ; and that he did 

not mistake his genius, the concurring testimony of 

^very judge, *the plaudits of his contemporaries, and 

the still inoreasing admiration of mankind, inconteata* 

biy evince. 

Though It 18 impossible to trace with precision bis 
^rst essay, k appears that the Midsummer-night's 
Dream was one of his earliest productions, and Twelfth 
Night the last; all the thirty-five plays which have 
been ascribed to him, having made their appearance 
between the years 1589 and 1614. The number of 
editions which they have since passed through, and the 
pains which our ablest critics and commentators have 
taken to restore the genuine text, and to illustrate the 
most trivial obscurity of diction or of sentiment, prove 
how highly Shakspeare ranks as an English classic. 
Nor is his fame, indeed, confined to this island, or to 
those who are acquainted with our language: almost 
every nation of Europe has an opportunity of reading 
him in its own tongue; and his fama reaches to the 
utmost confines of the reign of teste, civilization, and 
literature. 

Though the genius of our great dramatic writer 
burst into a fiame at once, it acquired new accessions 
of purity and resplendency by habits of writing, and 
a lonc^er intercourse with mankind. Possessing an 
almost intuitive knowledge of the characters of men; 
an imagination that satiged through all nature, select- 
ing the sublime, the beautiful, and the agreeable ; a 
judgment that inclined him to adopt plots which had 
already beeen found to please; and an uncommon 
fluency and vigour of expression ; it cannot be won- 
dered at that he gradually eclipsed all who had pro 
ceded him, and left his successors in de^air. of ever 
jreaching bis excellences. 
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Qaeen Elizabeth, who possessed a real taste for lite* 
ratare herself, had several of hi» plays acted before 
her; and even first suggested (he idea of continuing 
the character of Falstaff (which had already been 
twice introduced) through another play, that he might 
be represented in love. This hint Shakspeare adopted^ 
and the Merry Wives of Windsor was the produce of 
his solicitude thus to gratify his sovereign* 

To wit, fancy, and unbounded genius, Shakspeare 
added sweetness of disposition, and pleasantness of 
manners. He was the agreeable companion, and 
the valuable friend ; and his demeanour being ink* 
pro?ed by an acquaintance with the finest models of 
his time, he was courted by -the great, and honoured 
by (he good. 

Besides the royal patronage, the earl of Southamp^ 
ton is known to have treated him with the most flatter- 
ing distinction: and from this Mecenas he received 
some solid marks of favour, which gave a very high 
idea of the estimation in which the poet was held, and 
the munificence of his patron. A gift of one thousand 
pounds, to enable him to complete a desirable pur- 
chase, is a proof of liberality which is seldom equalled 
It the present day by those who pretend to honour 
genius. 

But, afiier all, it is to that part of Shakspeare^s chi^ 
racter in which his prudence and his love of indepen- 
dence are displayed, that the attention of young read* 
ers should be more particularly called.. Having, by 
his writings, his interest in the theatre, and his own 
good conduct, acquired a decent competence, be had 
the good sense to determine to enjoy it ; and leaving at 
once the stage on which he had raised his fortune, and 
the busy scene of the world, he retired to his native 
Stratford, and lived in a handsome bouse which ha 
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had*parchased, endeared to his intimate friends, tod 
respected by the gentlemen in the nei^boUrhood. 

Whatever imprudences mi^bt be charged on hi» 
juvenile years, bis matore and declining age atoned 
for them ail. The commencement of his actpiaintance 
with Ben Jonson shews his taste and bis c&ndour in a 
high degree, and exemplifies by a single stroke the 
prominent qualities of his heart. That learned and 
able dramatic writer had presented a play to the mana- 
gers, who were on the point of returning it with an 
unfavourable answer ; when Shakspeare luckly casting 
his eye upon it, had the penetration to discover its 
merit, and was generous enough to introduce Jonsoa 
and his writings to public notice and. approbation. 

After he had retired from the busier scenes of hfe, 
he wisely conformed to his situation ; and instead of 
disgusting inferior minds by the claims of superiority, 
adapted himself to the level of common men* Among 
his particular acquaintances was an old gentleman 
named Combe; extremely opulent, avaricious, and 
usurious. In a free conversation, he desired our poet 
to write his epitaph, that he might know what his 
posthumous character would be. Shakspeare drew a 
ludicrous but severe picture, in four lines, the poignancy 
of which was never forgiven ; and indeed a man less 
acquainted with life, than he who had traced all its 
mazes, might have known that often '^''tis the truth 
^which gives offence." 

Finding his health on the decline, Shakspeare made 
his will in the beginning of the year 1616: and having 
provided for bis family, and left some memorials of 
his regard to his former associates of the stage, he 
departed this life in April of the same year ; and was 
interred on the north side of the chancel in the church 
of Stratford, where a monument with his bust was 
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erected to his memory) on which the following dietich 
is inscribed : 

JTudicio Pylhim, gcnio Socratem, Arte Maronem ; 
Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet. 

On the slab which covers his remains are these liaes, 
generally believed to 'be written by himseir: 

Good friend, for Jesus* sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones ; 
And curst be he that moves my bones ! 

A studious life seldom presents many memorabf<*' 
incidents ; and of the private habits of Shakspearc in 
particiilar, very little is handed down to posicrity* 
He met indeed with few vicissitudes: a single accident 
forced iiim to become the architect of bis own fortune ; 
by gradual efforts he rose to eminence of fame, and 
competency of fortune; and no sooner had he ac- 
quired these, than he wisely retiiced to the ftanquil 
enjoyment of what his genius and bis industry had 
earned* Hence few occurrences swell the annals of 
his peaceful days. 

Shakspeare left two daughters, but his family became 
extinct in the third generation. S(Hne collateral de« 
scendaats. still, or did lately, remain at Scratford ; and 
as may be justly imagined, not a little proud of such 
an iliustrious kinsman. 0is mulberry-tree and chair 
were long the objects of veneratioii, and were visited - 
by his admirers as the most precious relics: but even 
these have now disappeared; and his tomb alone re« * 
mains, where admirers can pay the homage of a tear. 

As a dramatic writer, in which point of view he 
concentrates nniversal regard, his character has been 
often drawn ; but by none with such vigour anj just- 
aeis as by Dr. Johnson, whose sentiments may be 
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adopted without limiution or reserve. Tiey bear the 
stamp of truth, and carry conviction to the heart. 
•* Shakspeare," he says, " is above all writers, at least 
above all modern writers, the poet of nature ; the poet 
that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of man- 
ners and of life. His characters are not modified by the 
customs of particular places, unpractised by the rest of 
the worW ; by the peculiarities of studies or professions 
which can operate but upon small numbers ; or by the 
accident of transient fashions, or temporary opinions; 
they are the genuine progeny of common humanity; 
'such as the world will always supply, and observatioa 
will always find. His persons act and speak by the in- 
fluence of those general passions and principles^ by 
which all minds are agitated, and the whole system of 
life is continued in motion. In the writings of other 
poets, a character is too often an individual ; in those 
of Shakspeare, it is commonly a species. 

^^'I^is from this wide extension of design, that so 
much instructioa is derived. It is this which fills the 
plays of Shakspeare with practical axioms and domestic 
wisdom. It was said of Euripides, that eyery verse 
was a precept ; and it may be said of Shakspeare, that 
from his works may be collected a system of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his real power is not shewn 
in the splendour of particular passages, but by the pro- 
gress of his fable, and the tenor of his dialogue ; and 
he that tries to recommend him by select quotations, 
will succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he 
offered his house tu sale, carried a brick in his pocket 
as a specimen. Upon every other stage the universal 
agent is lovo ; by whose power all good and evil is dis* 
tribuied, and every action quickened or r^rded. But 
love is only one of many passions; <and as it has no 
great influence upon the sum of life, it has little operas 
on in th& dramas of a poet who caught his ideas from 



the lifing world^ and exhibited only what he saw before^ 
bim. He knew that any other passion, as it was regu- 
lar, or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or calamity. 

'' Characters thus ample and general were not easily 
discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his personages more distinct from each other. 

"Other dramatists can onfy gain attention by hy- 
perbolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and 
unexampled excellence or depravity, as the writers of 
barbarous romance invigorated the reader by a giant 
and a dwarf; and he that should form his expectations 
of human affairs from the play or from the tale, would 
be equally deceived. Shakspeare has no heroes: his 
scenes are occupied only by men, who act and speak 
4s the reader thinks that he should himself have spoken 
or acted on the same occasion ; even where the agency 
is supernatural, the dialogue is level with life. Other 
writers disguise the most natural passions,, and most 
frequent incidents ; so that he who contemplates them 
in the book, will not know them in the world* 
Sbakspeare approximates the remote, and familiarizes 
the wonderful: the event which he represents will not 
happen ; but if it were possible, its effects would 
probably be such as he has assigned : and it may be 
said that he has not only shewn human nature as it acts 
in real exigencies, but as it would be found in trials to 
which it cannot be exposed. 

"This therefor© is the praise of Shakespeare: that 
his drama is the mirror of life ; that he who has mazed 
his imagination in following the phantoms which other 
writers raise before him, may here be cured of his de- 
lirious ecstaofes, by reading human sentiments in humai* 
language; by scenes from which a hermit may estimate- 
the transactions of the world, and a confessor iWedi<,t 
t)if progress of the passions," 
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P^om 5tk Edmdrd FI. y to \§th James L 

■ ■ ■ W hoom spedc . 
The nnmerooB wortliies of the iiiaiden*ieign ? 
In Raleigh merk their every gkny mixed : 
Ralei«h, the atxmgt of Spain I whose breast with, all 
The sage, die patriot, and the hero bum*'d. 
Nor sunk his vigour when a coward-reign 
The wankxr fetter'd, and at last r8sign*d 
To giut the vengeance of a vanquishM foet 
Then active still and onrestrain'd, his mind 
ExpkirM the vast extent of ^es post. 
And with his prison-hours enriched the world ; 
Yet found no times, in all the long research^ 
So glorious or so base as Aose he prov*d. 
In which he eonquer*d and in which be bled. 

TaoKsoic 

X HIS immortal ornament of his country, ^hose brief 
character is so weli delineated by the poet in the 
above passage, was descended from an ancieat and re- 
spectable family in Devon, and born at Budley in the 
same connty. Though he occupies such an ample 
and honourable space in the annals of oar county, yet 
no incidents of hift earfy days have been transmitted to 
an admiring posterity* It nay, however, evince the 
maturity of its parts, that he had. acquired a sufficient 
stock of grammatical learning by the time of com-^ 
pieting his fourteenth year; when he was removed to 
the university of Oxford, and entered a gentleman* 
commoner of Oriel college. In this situation it was 
not long before he distinsruif^hed himself by the strength 
and vivacity of his genius, and his uncommon progress 
in. academical learning. But though qualified to shine 
in the schools, the bent of his disposition led him ta 
nore active pursuits ; and when be was no more thaA 



teventeea years old, he enlisted in a c«rps of geotle* 
an volunteers destined to recruit the Hugunot army 
is France, and coflunanded by th^ gallant Coligny. 
Here he not only iqiiiated himself in the art of war, 
birt acqntred a knowledge of -the fashionable modem 
laaguages ; and after six years spent ou the continent, 
returned to London with every accomplishment that 
adorns the character of a gentleman. 

He now took ap his residence in the Middle Temple, 
bat the muses here engrossed all his attention^ Still, 
however, iment on military glory, he embraced the iirst 
opportttnity which presented itself of resuming the pro- 
fenion of aroks ; and after the lapse of three years, joined 
,{|)e prince of Orange,, who was then fighting against 
the Spaniards. The following year, be attended his 
half-brother, air Humphrey Gilbert, on an unsuccess- 
fal expedition to .the aorlhem parts of America ; and 
ia 1580 app^MTS serving as a captain against the rebel. 
iious Irish ; where he quickiy made himself conspici- 
o» b^ his intrepid spirit, his generous humanity, and 
his presence of aiiiid in the greatest dangers. In a 
ivord, so eminent were his abilities and services, that he 
received a grant from the crown of jq^ iarge estate in 
that kingdom; but was prevented from rising in his 
protession by an unhappy misunderstanding between 
him and the lord- lieutenant, which was at last heard 
and adjusted before the privy-couocil. On this occa«^ 
sion Haietgh defended his cause with such eloquence 
and address, that what w<is likely to ruin bis interest, 
prored the, very n^eaos of recommending hiin to the 
notice o4 the court. A contest wHh a superior, iioyk* 
ever juat, seidom faik to bring obloquy and disi^race v 
but in the case of Ra eisrh, fortune determisicd othe^* 
wise. He only waoted a proper theatre on which to 
dispij^y his abiiilAest, he gained that of a court, and 
succeeded^ G 6^ 
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But'. the smiles of ministers were not sufficient to »> 
tisfy his soaring ambition. He aspired Vb the favour 
of his sovereign ; and it was not long before fortune 
essentially befriended him in this req)ect« The qaeen, 
taking the air, happened to come to a miry place, and 
was hesitating whether she should proceed or no : when 
Raleigh, who- probably was on the watch to win a 
smile of royal regard, immediatdy divested himself ef 
a handsome plush cloak, anc^ spread it on the ground ; 
and the queen, gently treading on it, passed over safe 
and clean. 80 much gallantry from a man whose ad- 
dress, person, and wit, were alike calculated to strike, 
could scarcely fail to make an impression on Elizabeth. 
With a vanity natural to women, she construed ev&y 
• compliment into a proof of partial affection ; and by 
converting her courtiers into lovers, she was served 
with a seal and fidelity which neither rank, power, 
nor nrauificencei could singly, or even collectively, 
Juive otherwise won. 

Soon after this adtentnre, Raleigh appeared at court; 
and meeting with a reception which seemed to flatter 
bis hopes, as a farther exposition of his mind he v?ro(e 
with a diamond on a pane of glass, the following line: 

•' Fain would I dimb, yet fiear I to fidl ;** 

which Elizabeth elegantly converted into a couplet, by 
adding, 

'< If thy hettt fiiU tiiee» cUmb not at oU.**^ 

Raleigh was too quick of apprehension not to inter- 
pret thiji poetic challenge. He saw'it was bis own feult 
it lie did' not rise ; and after obtaining a proper intr#- 
ituction, big o^^ „j^j..j ^^^ guflicient to accomplish tiie 

kave • ^^ ^^'^^ fcvonr» no employment where he ceuld 
^^Als in iiis fi^m^^ ^2^ adapted to the aspiring 
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genicis of Raleigk. Even the bounds of Europe were 
too limited for his capacious mind* He longed to signa- 
lize himself by discoveries in the New World; the 
common field where daring spirits at ^at time dis- 
played -their talents, or sought their fprtnne. Accord* 
ingly he made several voyages to the continent of Ams* 
rica ; where he settled a colony named Virginia, in ho- 
nour of his virgin mistress. The chief produce of thir 
province being tobacco, Raleigh was studious to intro- 
chice it as a luxury, while Elizabeth patronized its use 
as an artiefe of commerce. To him too we are indebted 
for the most valuable root which providence, in its 
boun^, has bestowed on man ; the potatoe was on« 
fruit of his discoveries in this track, though it does not 
appear that he was at first acquainted with its real va- 
lue. It is generally believed, that being obliged to 
touch on the coast of Ireland in one of his homeward-^ 
bound voyages, he left some of the roots there : which,, 
being cultivated with success, by degrees spread over 
the three kingdoms ; and now constitute a principal re- 
lief to the poor, and & most agreeable luxury to tho 
rich. 

But though Raleigh was at great p^ins to colonize 
Virginia, the settlement was afterwards abandoned; and 
the sagacity of Raleigh discovered the cause.. Virginia 
afforded no means of immediate profit or emohiment 
to government, and therefore was finally neglected. 
This gave him the idea of settling a new colony in 
ancpther part of America ; which might at once be pro- 
ductive of advantage, and enable his countrymen to 
transfer the richest products of America to England^ 
if they possessed sufficient courage to embark in the 
design. 

To accomplish this magnificent purpose, he made tho^ 
BKMt Qiinute inquiries into the stsite df Guiana. TtovPk 
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Im fifftber progress : and the nin falling m sach (or 
rentg that k freqaemly penetrated ten times a day to 
tiie skin, it was judged expedient to make for the ships; 
which was effected with the most persevering labour, 
in ^ite of multiplied dificohies^ 

The ore, 'the fossils, and the plates of gold, which sir 
Walter Raleigh brought to England, considerably 
roosed the attention of the nation, and the general Toice 
would hare favoured a prosecution of his discoveries; 
but his enemies, stung with jealousy at what be bad 
achieved, threw out the most invidious insinuations 
agsunst his patriotism and veracity, *and sacrificed i\is 
. honour and the interest of the country to their own 
private animosity and revenge. 

The queen, too, harassed by the conspiracy, or rather 
frenzy of the earl of Essex, had little leisure and less' 
inclination to engage in distant schemes of glory. She, 
however, became perfectly reconciled to sir Walter, 
and during the remainder of her reign he basked in the 
sunshine of deserved favour ; but all his prospects were 
eclipsed by her death. 

On the accession of James the First he experienced 
indeed a short gleam of royal favour ; but the charac- 
ters of the prince and the subject were so opposite, that 
it was impossible for their good understanding to be 
permanent. Swayed by maxims of honour, Raleigh 
submitted not without declared aversion to the ascen- 
dancy which strangers acquired in prejudice to his na- 
tive country ; and animated with the love of military 
glory, he could not help despising the pusillanimoti* 
conduct of James. He was likewise imprudent!)^ 
drawn in to join a sinking party ; which his good sense 
might have told bim could only operate his own ruin, 
without any probable advantage to his country. la 
consequence of this^ he was stripped of all the office* 
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wbicb be so honourably beld under ElizabeA; and 
was soon after committed to tbe Tower, on an alleged 
charge of treason, in plotting against the king, and 
carrying on a secret correspondence with Spain, to 
which nation be had in fact ever shewn, the most inve* 
terate hostility* 

The crown^lawyers to whom his inflexible integrity 
made him obnoxious, carried on the prosecution with 
the most rancorous virulence. The great sir £dward 
Coke forgot the dignity of a judge in his invectives 
against him ; and *^ traitor, monster, viper^ and spider 
of heJI,'* were some of the opprobrious titles which 
this rude calumniator bestowed on Raloigh. In a word, 
the government was determined to convict him, not 
only without evidence^ but against it; and though it 
seemed to hesitate at legaliEed murder, it kept him a 
close prisoner for the long period of twelve years. 

Such ill requited services, and such severity, would 
have broken the mind of any other person than Raleigh t 
bat he, superior to the maJiee of his foes, and panting 
ivith a generous ardour for immortal fame, employed 
his pen to illuminate a thankless age ; and among other 
works, produced in the Tower his well-known and 
much admired History of the World. 

What means he took to mitigate the prejudices of 
James, cannot now be ascertained with precision. It 
18 very probable that the application of a bribe to some 
of the needy courtiers, had considerable influence upon 
(hem ; and the sovereign himself, by his criminal pro- 
fusion, being in want of fresh supplies, no doubt listened 
with avidity to a man who fancied that gold-mines 
were within his reach whenever he waa permitted to 
proceed in quest of them* 

In 1616 he jMrocured his liberation, and soon after 
received a royal coiomission to go and explore the 
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niees of Gaians. It was not, homenerj till July in &t 
next year, that he was ready to sail ; in conseqaence 
of which delay his designs were betrayed to the Spa- 
niards, and all his plans rendered ansnccessfttL 

In his coarae he touched at the Canaries, with an ia* 
tention of landing ; bnt the Spaniards being prepared, 
opposed him with such vigour, that he was glad to stn 
pulate for necetwary supplies on the best terras bj 
which he could procure them. 

He now proceeded to bis destination; and, reaching 
Guiana, was received by the Indians with the most 
flattering homage and attention. 80 preposMSEJng 
were his manners, that wherever he went his favourable 
reception was insured ; and wherever he had once vi- 
sited, he was sure to be welcomed again. The kiodnesi 
and respect which he experienced from these friendly 
people, he very modestly mentioned in his dispatchei 
sent home: for in sir Walter Raleigh modesty was 
blended with the choicest gifts of nature ; with superior 
capacity, heroic resolution, and genuine magnanimity. 

Falling into an indisposition, he was obliged to iof 
trust the command of an expedition up the Oroonoko 
in quest of a gold-mine of which he had received notice 
in his former voyage, to Keniys one of bis captaioS) 
and to his eldest son, captain Walter Raleigh. Devi- 
ating from the prudent instructions, which had been 
given them« they fell into an ambuscade: and after 
doing consideraKle damage to the Spaniards, at St. 
Thome, were obliged to retire without reaching the mine 
which had been the grand obfect of their enterprise. 

Young Raleigh fell in this aAu'r, while he was per* 
forming prodigies of valour, and pro«^iag himself the 
Icp:itimate son of such a father. On receiving the me- 
lancholy news of the death of his beloved son, sir Wal- 
ter felt ail the bitterness of grief; The most tender 
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sensibility is not iocompanble with the' highest degrees 
of courage. But sir Walter had not only a domestic 
and irretrievable cafaraitj to lament; he was frus- 
trated in all his hope^ from this expedition : and he re- 
proached Kemys in the anguish of his heart, for 
neglecting his instructions to procmre some of the gold 
ore ;' which would have preserved his character^ and 
allayed the popular, discontent at hodie. Kemys, un- 
able to brook disappointroejit and blame, sacrifieed 
himself as an expiation for his misconduct, and thus 
proved that he wanted true nbagnanimity ; for to part 
with life rashly is real cowardice, but to bear its acciip 
malated ills without despoiidency is an effect of the 
most exalted courage. 

A council of officers being summoned, the prevailing 
wish was an instant return to England* Raleigh found 
it in vain to oppose the general sentiment; and indeed 
the Spaniards seemed to be now so well on thefr guard, 
that success in the attempt was more than problematical. 
He therefore yielded to the current of opinion ; and 
about the end of July 1618, landed at Plymouth, wnm 
oat with illness and vexation. 

To ^ive the last stroke to his calamities, he was in- 
formed here, that the king had published a proclamA* 
tion requiring him and his officers to appear before the 
privy-council, to answer for their conduct at St. Thome.. 
This was done at the instigation of Gondamar, the Spa- 
nish ambassador ; who thirsted for the Wood of Raleigh, 
in revenge for the long series o^ injuries which he had 
done the Spanish nation: and Jam^ had neither the 
honour nor the courage tp protect a man w ho was one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of his age, and will 
be the admiration of all posterity. He was speedily ar- 
rested, and committed prisoner to his own house iti 
Lomlon ; but, foreseeing the event,, he endeavoured to 
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ther was Anae, daughter of sir Antbony Cooke ; a kdy 
as illustrioui £wr her claasioal altainmenta as for lier do« 
aicstic virtiios. 

So eztraordi«ary were tlie presages of his fotare me- 
lius at a very oarfy age, that queen Elizabeth distin- 
guished him while jrtill a child ; and with peculiar plea- 
sore heard his shrewd remarks, and drew out his per- 
tineot replies. From the strength of his intellect, and 
the prevMturity of his understanding, she used to call 
him in pleasantry *^ her young kmd-keeper/' It is re- 
corded of him w^n a boy, that £lizabelh baviDg ooe 
day asked his age, he instantly and handsomely re- 
plied, ^^ that he was just two years younger tban ker 
majesty^s happy reign/* 

His attainmetnts in claGsical learning were rapid, aed 
be was judged qualified for removal to the oniveraty 
in the twelfth year of his Age. Accordingly he was ea< 
tered of Trinity college, Cambridge ; where he made 
such incredible progress in his studies, thAt before the 
age of sixteen he had run throiigh the whole circle o^ 
the liberal arts .as then taught ; And even at this early 
period he began to perceive those futilities And imper- 
fections in the reigning philosophy, which for the ser- 
vice of learning and of mankind, he Afterwards so ef- 
fectUAlly exposed and exploded. 

JLieafing the university with the highest reputation, 
he wiAs sent on hi§ trsvels, And warmly recommended 
to the English Ambassador in France: whose esteem 
and confidence he so entirely geined, that he was in- 
trusted with a secret commission to her majesty ; which 
bAving discharged with prudence And dispAtch, he re- 
sumed his observations abroad. 

While engaged in every HberAl pursuit, And combi- 
ning a knowledge of the world with a knowledge of 
books Aod languages, bis fether suddenly died without 
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heiag able to make that provision for his son which he 
wished and intended. ' In consequence the young phi- 
Jofiopher was obliged to discontinue his travels: but not 
before he had acquired a deep and almost intuitive in- 
sight into the manners and customs of other countriesi 
and the characters and views of their princes and mi* 
disters ; which he exemplified in a small work on the 
general state of Europe, published before he had attained 
Ins nineteenth year. 

Being wilihout a patrimony on which to depend, in 
order to procure a genteel subsistence he entered him- 
self of Chray 's-tnn. All the secrets of jurisprudence were 
speedily descried by this penetrating genius ; and after 
receiving some honourable testimonies of approbation 
from the society to which he belonged, in being ap- 
pointed their reader, at the age of twenty-eight he was 
nominated counsel-extraordinary to the queen. 

The celebrated and unfortunate earl of Essex, a man 
who loved and was capable of appreciating merit, had 
formed a close intimacy with Bacon, soon after his re- 
turn from his travels; and made use of all his influence, 
but without effect, to obtain for him some professional 
appointment which would spt him above dependance. 
To console his friend under his disappointment (which 
was probably owing to his avowed patronage, as it ren- 
dered Bacon an object of suspicion to the other cour- 
tiers,) he generously presented him with Twickenham 
park and gardens ; whither he frequently retired to in- 
dulge in learned ease, and in some of the most sublime 
speculations that could engage the mind of man. 

Our early connexions frequently influence our latest 
hour, and therefore the utmost caution should be used 
in forming them. If the patron to whom we attach 
ourselves possesses not the power, or wants the inclina- 
tion, to advance our interest, what can be expected hwt 
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indifference aboat our fortune from others? It is well* 
indeed if it happens no worse, for frequently one fac- 
tion tries to depress even the humblest adherent of an- 
other* it is impossible otherwise to account for the 
little preferment which a man of Bacon^s acknowledged 
abilities 'receired during the whole reign of Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding his tiear relationship to lord Burleigh, 
and the early prepossession of her majesty in his favour. 
Whenever friendship solicited a place for him, enmity or 
opposition interposed ; and while those who entertained 
the latter sentiments confessed his intellectual abilities, 
they represented him as a speculative man, who was 
more likely to perplex than to forward public business. 
Even Burleigh with great difficulty procured for bim 
in reversion the office of register to the star-chamber, 
which was reckoned to be worth a thousand pounds a 
year ; but this place did not become vacant for him till 
nearly twenty years afterwards. 

Depressed by his narrow circumstances, enfeebled by 
too sedulous application to study, and conscious of 
merit which he found ineffectual to his elevation, l>oth 
bis health and his spirits forsook him ; and at one time 
he seems to have formed the resolution of bidding adieu 
to his country for ever. His friends, however, diverted 
bim from this purpose ; and for a time ceasing to feel 
the impulse of ambition, he wrapped himself up in phi- 
losophical apathy, and planned those various works 
which throw unsullied rays of glory round his head. 

But the desire of shining in public life, though dor- 
mant, was not extinct ; and it is painful to delineate its 
renewed emotions. Gratitude to a benefactor, though 
unfortunate, is a quality that reflects the. highest ho- 
nour on human nalure. Bacon, though pure and cor- 
rect in his study, seems to have entertained very loqse 
principles of politi^l attachment. When Essex feU 
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rather than resigs the empty title of counsel-extraordi^ 
nary to the queeo, he officially pleaded against him; 
and, as if this was not enough to shew his ingratitude, he 
blackened the memory of his early patron by the most 
illiberal and nojust accusations. Such baseness cannot 
be extenuated ; but it may be recorded as a warning to 
those who might be tempted to copy so infamous an 
example, that it wholly failed of the effect which he in^ 
tended. The queen still retained too much affection 
for Essex to countenance his reviler and betrayer ; and 
the people, too generous to see a man who had once 
been their darling attacked when be was incapable of 
defending himself, particularly by a friend, were exas* 
perated against Bacon, and even threatened his life* 
Daring the remainder of Elizabetb^s reign, . he was 
justly treated with neglect by all parties; perhaps with 
«ilent contempt for his prostituted services. 

Another prospect opened on t)ie accession of James ; 
and Bacon, having had the address to ingratiate him- 
self with the new favourites, was soon distinguished 
by his majesty, from whom he received the honour of 
knighthood as the first pledge of royal regard. To have 
been overlooked by Elizabeth was in general a sufficient 
recommendation to James. He retained indeed some 
of her principal ministers out of policy or necessity ; but 
his favourites were all of his own making or finding. 

Sir Francis Bacon, being now firmly established at 
court, had only to recover his popularity. He whom 
a king distinguishes is sure to be honoured by one' 
party at least. It had for some time been a matter of 
complaint, that the royal purveyors oppressed the* 
people; and in the first session of parliament after 
James mounted the throne, a solemn representation of 
tbis grievance was agreed on in the house of commons, 
and sir Francis Bacon was delegated to lay it before 
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the king* His success in this mission was so greats 
that be recovered the entire good-will of the public, 
without lessening his interest with the sovereign. He 
was thanked by the house of commons; and the full 
tide of courtly favour and popular applause seemed now 
united in wafting him to the haven of his wishes^ 

He was soon after appointed solicitor-general, an 
office which had long been the object of his ambition; 
and from that period, becoming a professed courtier, 
he strained every nerve, and debased every faculty of 
his exalted mind, in forwarding the favourite measures of 
the weak and timid James. Among these, the union 
of the two kingdoms was one that lay nearest his heart; 
but all the powers of argument, and all the eloquence of 
sir Francis Bacon, xouM not effect this design. 

Being thus checked in his political career, he applied 
himself with more assiduity to the business of his pro- 
fession; and his reputation daily increasing, he soon 
monopolized the most lucrative and important causes 
at the bar. It is remarked of Bacon, that when he* 
had no immediate view of preferment at court, he was 
a faithful and an active patriot ; and having on several 
occasions defended the liberties of .the people with 
energy and effect, his deviations frOm that line of conduct 
were not too severely marked. Such iudeed were his 
transcendent abilities, that he was now courted by all 
jiarties, and love or fear kept them steady in his favour. 

Being appointed attorney-general, he honourably 
>ixerted himself to suppress the practice of duelling, 
ike frequency of which had become disgraceful both to 
religi<^ and government. A charge which he delivered 
on an occasion of this kind was so much admired, that 
it was ordered to be printed. 

The private a^airs of sir Francis Bacon being now in : 
a most flourishing state, and those courtiers who had 
60 long opposed his promotion being either dead or 
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removed, he saw Villiers, afterwards duke of Bucking- 
ham, rising towards tbe height of fayoor, bowed to his 
inflaence, and was taken into the rntiuate friendship 
of that minister. Yet in this connexion he must be 
acquitted of any sinister ends, incompatible with Ins 
duty. He gave the most excellent advice to the new ia- 
Yoariteibrthe regulation of his conduct; and amid^ aH his 
political inconsistences, seems, when not swayed by aml)i- 
tioner interest, to have felt warmly for the good of his coun- 
try, and to have devoted his best talents to her service. 

Having previously been sworn a privy-counsellor on 
the resignation of lord-chancellor Egerton, sir Francis 
Bacon, who had always directed his view to this high 
office, was appointed to it, notwithstanding the powerful 
oj^ition of str Edward Coke.' But the latter was 
not of 80 flexible a disposition as Bacon, and consequently 
was less qualified to please an arbitrary prince. With 
the dignity of chancellor he received a peerage, by the 
title of baron of Verulam, and three years afterwards 
the superior distinction of viscount of St. Alban's* 

Soon after lord Verulam had received the seals, the 
king set out for Scotland; and his lordship being then, 
iR virtue of his office, at the head of the council, he felt 
all the difficulties of his situation. The treaty of mar- 
riage between Charles prince of Wales and the Infanta 
of Spain being brought forward, the chancellor, who 
saw tbe Impolicy of this measure, strongly remonstrated 
i^inst it both to the king and Buckingham: but he was 
overruled by obstinacy and folly, and at last the negocia- 
lion was broken off by the very means taken to effect it. 

A matrimonial connexion between the daughter of sir 
k £dward Coke and the brother of the duke of Buckingham 
likewise gave him much solicitude, lest he should be sup- 
planted by such an union of interest against him ; and he 
opposed ^is match with more perseverance than decency, 
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for which he iacniTed the slight resentaieiit of his master: 
but the storm soon blew arer^ and lord Venilam 
triamphed over all competitors al eoort; at the same time 
that he was the object of just admiration, not raly to bis 
country bot to Europe, for his saccessfol studies. Amidst 
all the Fariety and intricacy of his pursuits as a lawyer 
and a statesman, philosophical research was evidently his 
ruling passion. ** Alas !^^ exclaims a late writer, ^^ that 
be who could command immortal fame, should have 
stooped to the little ambition of power !"** 

The instability of human grandeur has been eva pro- 
▼erbiaL Scarcely had lord Verulam attained the sammit 
of his w^ishes, before he was hurled from his station with 
the loss of his reputation even for hones^. James, 
having exhausted his finances, was obliged to call a par- 
liament ; and the nation being highly dissatisfied with the 
public conduct both of Buckingham and the chancellor, 
a strict inquiry was instituted against them. The king 
would gladly have screened them both, by a stretch of 
Ills prerogative in dissolving the parliament ; but he was 
<ibiiged to temporize till he had obtained some supplies 
from it ; and the chancellor, though certainly the greatest 
man and the least offender, was made the sacrifice to the 
other. To divert the commons from the prosecution of 
the favourite Buckingham, some monopolies and illegal 
patents were cancelled and recalled by proclamation: 
while lord Verulam was impeached of bribery and cor- 
ruption in his character of chancellor ; and, meanly com- 
promising his honour for a pension and a promised 
remission of the fine to be imposed, he complied with 
the v\'i«^h of the court in }*ielding his right to speak in his 
own defence, and was condemned on a written confession. 
Every reader must blush for a man who could be made 
such a dupe, and who could consent to give up his ho- 
nour to the insidious blandishments of a court Back- 
igham escaped by this artifice; but lord Yerulam was 
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jBentenced to pay a fine of forty thousand pounds; to be 
imprisoned in the Tower during the king^s pleasure; to 
be for ever incapable of any office, place, or emolument^ 
in the state; and never to ^it again in parliament, or 
come within the verge of the court 

It is but justice, however, to the character of this 
eminent man, to observe, Ihat he fell the martyr rather 
to his want of prudence than his want of integrity. 
Notwithstanding his extensive practice at the bar, and* 
the high office of state which he had filled, his whole 
landed property did not exceed six hundred pounds a 
year; and he was so far from having amassed money ,> 
* that he was deeply involved in debt. Owing to his 
philosophic indifference about wealth, his great indulgence 
to his servants, and his total want of economy in the 
management of his domestic affairs, he had been grossly 
defrauded. In^ short, that bribery and corrnption for 
which he was condemned, though he was extremely 
culpable in conniving at it, tended only to the advantage 
of his dependants. Few of the giAs came ultimately to^ 
his own coffers; and so far was he from being i|i« 
fluenced by them, that there was not a single instanc^ 
in which his decisions were not guided by strict equity ; 
for not one of his decrees were reversed after his disgrace. 
He seems himself to have been so sensible at iast of 
his ill-judged lenity, that one day during his trial, on his 
domestics rising to do him honour as be passed through 
the apartment, he said ^ ^^ Sit down, my masters ; your 
rise has been my fall.^^ He who is destitute of prudence, 
will soon be found or fancied deficient in every other virtue. 
Without economy there can be no independence ; and 
without independence, in vain shall we look for those 
qualities that form the ground of honourable character. 

Conformably to the previous stipulation, Lord Veru* 
lam^s confinement was but short; bis fine was remitted;' 
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a pcQgioD of eighteen husdred pounds a year Tvas settled 
on him; and he was sommoned to the first parliament of 
Charles the First, notwithstanding his sentence* 

After his disgrace, however, he seems to have been 
perfectly cored of ambition t he withdrew to that literary 

ease and retirement for which nature had adapted him, 
and spent the last years of his life in the qoblest studies 
that conld engage the mind of man. While he was 
prosecuting some discoveries in experimental philosc^hy, 
near Highgate, he was suddenly taken ill ; and beiag 
eaaried to the earl of Arunders house in the neighbour- 
hood, after a week^s illness he breathed his last, on the 
9th day of April, 1626. By his lady Ca daughter of 
alderman Barnham of Liondon* whom he married when 
near forty years of age, he left no issue ; and bis title, of 
course, became extinct. He was buried in Sl MichaePs 
church at St. Albany's, and for some time lay without a 
Btone ta mark his name;, till (he gcatitude of sir ThoiBBs 
Meautys, who had formerly been his secretary, erected 
the monument to a memory which can never die. 

In person, lord V'erulam was of the middling statvrt; 
lis forehead,, broad and open, was early stamped with 
the marks of age;, his eyes were lively and penetrating ; 
and his whole appearance was venerably pleasing. 

So differently has his character been delineated, accdrd^ 
ing to the different lights in which it has been viewed, 
tliat by some hia real blemishes ase wholly thrown into 
shade, and. by others they are made to occupy the most 
prominent place on the canvass. His faiiings have been 
candidly represented in. the above sketch, and his great 
and exalted qualities need not commendation here. He 
. was undoubtedly impressed with, a sense of his own 
illustrious attainments when he wrote- this singular pas- 
sage in his last wilh ^^ for my name and memory, I l^ave 
it to m^nV charitable speeches, and to foreign, natiofs 
'Ad the next ages.^' And well might he make this ap« 
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peal; for in general his faults, compared to his excel- 
lences, were only like spots on the surface of the sun. 
. The^ account of this extraordinary genius cannot be 
better concluded than with a brief enumeration of his 
learned labours. His earliest philosophic production seems 
to have been the First Part of Essays; or Counsels, civil 
and moral. In this work he la}'8 down the useful prin- 
ciples of knowledge and prudence ; and points out the 
meagns of obviating ills, and obtaining blessings; 

Next appeared the introduction to his most capital 
performance, On the Proficience and Advancement of 
Learning, divine and human. The general design of 
this treatise was to exhibit a concise view of the existing 
knowledge, under proper divisions, with hints to supply 
its dehciencies. After his seclusion from public business, 
this was very much enlarged, and turned into Latin; 
and properly constitutes the hrst part of his Grand In- 
slauration of the Sciences. 

In 1607 he published a treatise entitled Cogitata eC 
Visa ; which, as containing the plan of his Novum Or^ 
ganum, or second part of the Instauration of the Sciences, 
had been previously submitted to the most able literary 
friends, for their remarks and improvements. 

Three years after was published his exquisite little work, 
De Sapientia Fetemm; and few books met with a better 
reception, or acquired more general celebrity than this. 

Lftstly, in 1620, when in the zenith of his glory, he 
produced his most important philosophical work, under 
the appellation of the Novum Organum SeietiUarum ; 
which is properly a second part of his Gr^nd Instauration 
of the Sciences, a performance which it would be idle to 
praise, and vain to depreciate. 

His collected works were elegantly published in hwe 
¥oluines quarto in 1765. 

Hi 
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LANCELOT ANDREWS, 

BISHOP OF WINCHKSTER. 

Born 1555 Died 1626. 

From 2rf Mary^ to 2d Charles /. . 

liifilifeof a good man, whatever his station or his 

success may be, cannot be written without pleasure, nor 

read without improvement ; but when we find the purest 

-principles, the most extensive learning, and the utmost 

amenity of manners, reflecting lustre on preferment, the 

narrative becomes doubly interesting; and we delight 

in tracing by what progressive steps exalted merit has 

risen to a suitable reward. 

This eminent divine, the contemporary and friend of 
lord Bacon, was the son of a mariner, who towards the 
decline of life was chosen master of the Trinity-house at 
Deptford. He was born in the parish of Allhallows, 
near Tower-hill ; and having received the elements of 
education at the Cooper^s free-school in Radcliff-highway, 
he was removed to Merchant-lay lor ^s school, under tfa« 
tuition of Mr. Mulcaster. His astonishing progress in the 
classics endeared him to his master; by whom he was 
recommended as a proper object to receive one of the 
scholarships then lately founded at Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, by Dr. Watts, archdeacon of Middlesex. 

Having in consequence been honoured with the first 
nomination, he pursued his studies with such assiduity, 
particularly in theology, and rendered himself so accept* 
able by his conduct, that he was soon chosen iellow of 
his college, and afterwards catechist. In this character 
he read lectures on the ten commandments ; and as fae 
|>os6essed a graceful address, and fine elocution, his puJpil 
orations were much admired, and generally attended. 
His personal merits, and his growing reputation as a divine. 
Boon reached the ears of the founder of Jesus college, 
Oxford ; who without his knowledge complimented hint 
with one of the first fellowships in that new society. 

Of his habits and manners, which sometimes shew the 
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heart more explicitly tbau the most important actions, 
some pleasing details have been recorded. His filial 
affection (a virtue without which no one can be reckoned 
truly good or great) was so strong, that after he liad been 
initiated at the university, ne never failed to visit Jiis 
parents in London on all proper occasions, during his 
residence both at Cambridge and Oxford ; and that he 
might fill up those intervals, so dear to every feeling mind, 
with advantage, he took care to be provided with a pri- . 
vate tutor, to instruct him in such branches of learning 
as were not usually taught- in the universities. By this 
means, withia a few years he acquired a prodigious fund 
of knowledge, to which he added an acquaintance with 
modern languages.. 

His journeys4o town he constantly performed on foot, - 
till he had attained such a rank in the university that he 
feared his love of this exercise would be ascribed to par** 
simony. Yet walking still continued to be his favourite* 
amusement, and he rationally preferred it to all others ; . 
declaring that the contemplation of nature^ and the exa-- 
mination of its various productions,^ were to him the most • 
exquisite of all entertainments. . 

The common recreations of^ij^tile youth, the games in- - 
vented to kill time without impro^ment, he never enjoyed; < 
but sought for higher gratification in science and meditation. . 

Such was his reputation, that he never had occasion to ^ 
seek a patron; and thus happily never knew the anguish 
of hope deferred, .nor the miser}- of expectation and de» - 
pendence. Henry earl of Huntingdon, lord president of T 
the north; without solicitation appointed him his chap- - 
lain; and h^ accompanied this* nobleman in his progress • 
through thai part of .the kingdom, where he converted 
many from, popery by his preaching, .and more . by his -» 
private exhortations. 

Such zeal and success recommended him to sir Francis > 
Walsingham, secretary of state; who, -rightly judging^ 
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that his abilities would, be more useful as the stage wa? 
wider on which ihey were displayed, first procured him 
the vicarage of St, Giles's, Cripplegate, and in a short 
time after a resideutiaryship of St. Paurs, with a prebend 
in the collegiate church of SouthwelL 

Thus preferred^ probably beyond his. hopes, he redou- 
bled his diligence as a preacher^ till he was promoted to 
the mastership of Pembroke-hall, to which he afterwards 
became a generous benefactor. His next preferment was 
that of chaplain-in-ordinary to queen Elizabeth; who, 
being charmed with the style of his sermons^ madis hii& 
dean of Westminster in 1601. 

After the death of bis royal patroness, Be had the good 
fortune to be held in equal estimation by her successor, 
James ; who, conscious of bis talents, prompted' him to 
write an answer to cardinal BelFarmine, who had viru- 
fently attacked his majesty's book entitled The Defence 
of the Right of Kings. The doctrines of J.ame8 were 
certainly most inimical to the catholic interest; and 
Bellarmine, under the signature of Matthew Tortus, 
•ndeavotired to refute them. Dean Andrews, wittily 
playing on the adopted name, entitled his reply Tortura 
Tort J, or The jTor^Mre of Tortus; and so far succeeded in 
supporting his master ^s cause, that I.e was rewarded with 
the bishopric of Chichester* But independently of his 
merit in thi» particular service,, ne^er did man better 
deserve the mitre.. As^ a further token of royal munifi- 
cence and regard, he was likewise made lord-almoner; 
jii which office he shewed the purest disinterestedness^ 
•vea so faF as to sacrifice his legal and undoubted rights. 

It was not long before the king had an opportunity of 
conferring ^ fresh reward upon this learned and pious 
prelate. On the vacancy of the see of Ely, he was trans- 
lated thither in 1609; and the same year he was swor& 
a privy counsellor both of England^ and Scotland. 

Aftec discbacging the duties of his bishopric at Ely for 
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Biae years with the most conscientious attention, he \yM 
promoted without solicitation to the valuable see of Win- 
chester, and appointed dean of. the chapel-royal. To the 
honour of bishop Andrews it ought to be menHoned, that 
though a privy counsellor in times of constderabie diffi* 
culty and danger ; when arbitrary principles were little 
disguised, and tbe royal prerogative was stretched to the 
utmost, he never sunk his dignity by base con^lianceS) nor 
irritated by useless opposition^ Wisely placing his honouv 
and his duty in the faithftii discharge of his pastoral office, 
he avoided the entanglements of temporal affairs, and attach- 
ed uniyecsal respect to his character* The following anec- 
dote, which i» well authenticated, is a proof- at once of the 
ktegrity of his principles and the promptness of his wit.--« 
One day ^ while James was at dinner^ immediately after dis- 
solving the parliament, he was standing with Niele, bishop 
of Durham, behind the king^s chair. Ia>tbe course of 
conversation^ his majesty, asked the two prelates if he was 
not authorised to take whatever money he W(anted from 
his subjects without the formality of a parliament. The 
sycophant Niele readily exclaimed, ^^ God forbid, sir, 
but you ^uld! you. are the bneath of our nostrils. ^^ 
The king then turned to Andrews and said, ^^ Well, my 
lord, what say you?" "Sir," replied he, " I have no 
skill to judge in parliamentary cases*" On this the king 
hastily added, ^^ No p.ut ofi&, my lord; answer me in« 
stantly.'* *'Then, sir," said be, ** I think it lawful for you 
^0 teke my brother Niele's money, for he ofers'it;" This 
shrewd evasion of a very delicate question amused the com* 
pany extremely: even James affected to be pleased vvirh/ 
its humorous turn,, and probably in his own breast enter 
tained a much more exalted idea of Andrews than of Niele. 
After enjoying a very rare felicity in the singular 
esteem of three successive sovereigns, the friend.ship of 
the learned and the great, and the veneration of the good,, 
^cing a long and tranquil life uniformly devoted to ilia. 
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caase of piHy and Tirlae, tbb illoiCrioiifl prelate wai 
called from this world to a better in I626» He died at 
Wincfaeater-hoiDe, Sootfawark, and was interred in the 
rhnrch of St. SaTioor ; where a handaome monnment of 
■urble and alabaster, with an elegant Latin inscriptiiMi^ 
was erected to his meniorj. His ioss was lamented by 
Ae pioos, and bis virtnes were embalmed by the learned* 
Among others, the immortal Milton, then about seven* 
teen years of age, honoured him with a beantifnl Latin 
elegy, one of the first prodnctioiM of his mose. 

After having run through the public scenes of bisbop 
Andrew8*8 life, it is a pleasure to revert to his private 
virtues. So truly amiable was his character as a prelate 
and as a man, that it furnishes both an example and 
incentive to excellence, and tnigfat not to be dismissed 
with indifference. His contemporaries have decorated 
his hearse with unfading flowers; and it is impossible to 
render a more valuable service to those who have yet their 
course to run, than to select some of their choicest 
sweets. In bishop Andrews they have a pattern worthy 
of their love and esteem. 

Though cheerful in his disposition, there was such a 
tempered gravity in his manner as checked the sallies of 
indecent levity. According to Fuller, James himself, 
who was much inclined to buffoonery, seemed to feel 
some awe and veneration in the presence of bishop An- 
drews. ** Had he lived among the primitive bishops of 
the church," says one of his biographers, " his virtues would 
have shined even among those virtuous men.^* In short, to 
him might be applied what was sometimes said of Claudius 
Drusus ; " that he possessed as many and as great virtuesas 
gkortai nature could receive or industry rear to perfection.*" 

As a diocesani he was remarkably careful to promote 

men of learning and virtue. He invited unbeneficed 

clergymen of reputed merit to visit him ; defrayed the 

^sqi^enses of their journey ; and if , on conversation with 
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them, they tvere found worthy of his patronage, he preferred 
tbem as his Jivings became vacant. Thus seeing with his 
own eyes, and hearing with his own ears, he suffered no in- 
trigues to impede the rise of worth, no recommendations to 
bias his judgment in favour of ignorance and irreligion. 

As it pleased Providence to increase his fortune, hk 
charity and liberality rose in the same proportion. He 
took particular delight in liberating those who had the 
misfortune to be confined *tor small debts, — a charity of 
the most beneficial kind to society as well as to indivi- 
duals. Wherever his bounty could be privately app'ied^ 
none but the immediate agent was sensible of the bene* 
factor : the vouchers which he required for the faithful 
discharge of the trust were indeed to be signed by the 
person relieved; but the sympathising friend was un* 
known. In an age when it is much to be feared that 
charity is iirequently the result of ostentation rather than 
of principle, it cannot be expected that bishop Andrews 
will find many imitators ; yet the precedent is worthy of 
commemoration and applause. 

Another quality for which he was illustrious was gra» 
titude. As perfection is unattainable by humanity, some 
blemishes of one kind or other will adhere even to the 
best of men ; but where gratitude is wanting, the heart 
itself is depraved. So warm was our prelate^s sense of 
this virtue, that when he had it in his power, he not only 
remunerated those who had shewn him kindness in hia 
miprotected years, but extended his care to their relations. 
For the son of his first schoolmaster he liberally provided i 
and such was his personal esteem for Mr. Mulcaster^ 
under whom he had studied at Merchant*t<iylors% that 
he always placed him at the head of Ins table while he 
lived, and hung his picture i^*^ the most conspicuous part 
of his study when be was dead. Other attestations to 
his grateful remembrance of favours might be produced^ 
but these are sufficient UJ evince Jus prevailing charsctef* 
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As a tdiolar^ his repotation was Yery bigb indeed. 
He is said to bare onderalood at least fifteen languages; 
and bis fame was not coniiBed to this iBla#d« bot extended 
to most parts of Europe. His litenury correspondence 
was "^ex^ extensive. Casanbon bears testimony to his 
universal erudition^ and Spanbeim and Vossius are elo* 
qaent in bis praise. Yet it mnst be confessed that kis 
compositions were vitiated by the bad taste of the times. 
Tbey were full of pon and wit, and scraps of Greek and 
Latin ; and though they all display the goodness of his 
beart, and his extensive learning, they must now be read 
xather for improvement than for pleasure. This .prebte 
had a considerable share in that tjcanslation of the Bible 
which is now in- use. 

SIR EDWARD COKE, 

tORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 

Bom 155a~0ied 1634, 
Frwn 3</ Edward FL, to 9th Charles I. 

Of ail the professions, that of jurisprudence affordg 
the fairest and most promising field for the exercise of 
abilities. The divine, with very slender pretensions to 
talents, may rise on the props of patronage or connexions-; 
the physician is often more indebted for success to his 
address than hrs^skiH, but neither patronage, connexions) 
nor address, can make a man an able lawyer or an eloquent 
pleader. In this profession there must be intrinsic merit: 
which at last will surmount all difficalties; and, trusting 
to itself alone, will if at all called into action, command 
that attention which the generality of men are obliged to 
court. It is not therefore to be wondered at that there 
should be so many eandidates for tbe honours of the bar ; 
and that, from among so many competitors, there should 
be tome splendid instances of successful labours. 

Among those whose legal attainments acquired them 
-\ouE and opulence alive, aifli whose works instruct 
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wben d^ad, sir Rdwafid Ccke holds an elevated pkce. 
This luminary of the law was the son of Robert Coke^ 
e^. of Mileham,' in the county of Norfolk.. A fler a slight 
domestic education, he was sent to the grammar-school 
of Norwich when ten years old, and in dae time removed 
to Trinity college^ Cambridge.. 

What early evidences he gave of genius or application 
at school or college are not related. Our juvenile years 
eommonly pass away unrecorded, and are soon forgotten* 
Talents are developed at very uncertain periods; the 
sprightly boy does not always turn out the man of abili? 
ties, nor does the backward genius of youth always char 
racterize maturer years. 

It seems that Coke was originally destined for the law ; 
for after five years study at Cambridge, he was.entered of 
CliffordVinn; and the first incident that brought him 
into any notice was the precision with which he stated 
tbe case of the cook, belonging . to the house> and the 
shrewdness with which he pleaded it. 

It has been remarked on other, occasions, that the for« 
tunes of men irequently turn on slight and fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, which no foresight can anticipate, no pru- 
dence can forward or retaril. When the young lawyec 
^as defending the cause of the cook, he probably little 
thought {hat such an insignificant introduction^ would be 
the basis of his future fame : yet in consequence of the- 
admiration which he excited on this occasion, he was 
calied to the bar earlier than had been usual ; and accord* 
iiig to his own reports, in Trinity term 1578 he defended 
a clergyman in Norfolk, in an action o( acandalum mag' 
natum^ brought against him by Henry lord Cromwell. 

About this time he was appointed reader of LyonVinn,. 
and his lectures increased his reputation.. By rapid 

degrees he acquired such extensive practice, and was 
considered as such a rising character, that after being, 
seven years at the bar^ he. married an heiress of the ancient. 
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and hoooarable family of Paston, with whom he had a 
portion of thirty thousand pounds. 

By this marriage he became allied to some of the 
noblest houses in the kingdom, and honours and emolu- 
ments began to be showered upon him abundantly. He 
was chosen recorder of Coventry and Norwich, obtained 
the patronage of lord Burleigh, and was frequently con- 
sulted on political as well as judicial a&airs. Being re« 
turned to parliament by his native county of Norfolk, he 
was first appointed queen^s solicitor, and soon after chosen 
speaker of the house of commons. In 1592 he became 
attorney-general, and by this step his rise to the summit 
of his profession was in a manner ensured* The only 
important business, however, in which he was employed 
io bis new station during the reign of £lizabeth, was^the 
trial of the earl of£ssez, against whom he pleaded with 
peculiar acrimony. 

Being left a widower with ten children, he turned his 
thoughts to another match of great fortune, and still 
greater connexions* This was the relict of sir William 
Hatton, and sister to lord Burleigh. But this marriage, 
however it might aggrandize him, was fatal to his domes- 
tic felicity. Their discordant tempers were the source of 
mutual misery ; and after many bickerings and^ partial 
separations, king James was obliged to become a media- 
tor between them. But no authority can awaken the 
passion of love, or resume its extinguished flame ; they 
lived but to curse their destiny ; and the lawyer sought 
solace in business and ambition, instead of those sweeter 
comforts which a happy home can impart. 

In May, 1 603, he was knighted by king James; and m 
the same year conducted the trial of the brave unfortunate 
sir Walter Raleigh, with such asperity and insolence, 
such scurrility and cruelty, as greatly lessened the respect 
of the public for his character. However, he gained 
credit by bia sagacity in onravelling that dark and vindic* 
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tiye conspiracy, the gunpowder plot ; and on the trial of 
the conspirators, gave the most unequivocal proofs of 
extensive capacity, acute penetration, and solid judgment. 
Soon after he was appointed lord chief justice of the 
common pleas, on which occasion he took for his motto 
the significant and appropriate words. Lex est tutissima 
coMiSj ^^ The law is the safest helmet.^^ Having held 
tliis post with high reputation for seven years, he was 
promoted to be lord chief justice of the king's bench, and 
sworn a privy-counsellor* 

IVo years afterwards, when Egerton lord Ellesmere 
vacated the place of lord high chancellor, his majesty was 
at a loss to determine on a successor, and seems to have 
thought of sir £dward Coke x but the intrigues of Bacon 
and others prevailed; for the lord chief-justice, though 
the greatest lawyer, was far from being the best politician. 
Bacon, taking advai^tage of the inflexible character of his 
ri?al, painted his own more compliant disposition in such 
colours as suited the humour and the principles of James, 
and in consequence he bore away Che prize. Between 
Coke and Bacon there appears to have been not only an 
emulation for rank and disdnctioh, but a persona] anir 
moeity which death only could extinguish. Bacon per* 
haps envied that legal superiority which Coke was 
generally allowed to possess ; and Coke beheld with in* 
dignation and despair that universality of genius in 
Bacon, which defied all competition, and gained him 
the highest admiration of mankind. 

Though sir Edward Coke had in the situation of attor- 
Dey-general, and with prospects of higher preferment 
^fore him, stretched the prerogative in some cases too 
fv ; yet no sooner was he elevated to the chief bench of 
justice, than he seems to hlive determined to maintain the 
integrity and independence of his post. He gave pub- 
lic notice how much he detested corruption, by frequently 
repeating this maximy ^^ that a judge should neither givo 
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nor take a bribe -^ aod instead of complying with arbi- 
trary measures, on Tarioos occasions be shewed himself 
the firm friend of the liberties of bis country, and of the 
rights of individuals. 

This conduct, however honourable to himself, was not 
likely to ingratiate him with James, or render his office 
permanent : for till the present reign the judges were de- 
pendant on the rc^al will ; and justice wanted this best 
and greatest safeguard, an assurance that its ministers 
could not be displaced except for misconduct in their office. 

By degrees sir £dward Coke became more and more 
obnoxious to government ; and the chancellor Bacon, in 
the ptenitude of his power, eagerly widened the breach 
by his courtly insinuations. The immediate cause of sir 
Edwards's disgrace is differently accounted for* Cer- 
tainly he bad shewn himself unfavourable to the leading 
maxims of James's court ; he had offended tiie favourite 
sir George ViUiers, s^ec wards duke of Buckingban; 
and the chanceUop was his inveterate enemy. 

Against such a combination of powerful interests, it 
was impossible for him to maintain his ground ^ bis fall 
wasiieterminedv and the manner in^whicb-it wasaccon- 
plished was in the highest, degree humiliating. 

Being called before the privy*couneil, on the 20th of 
June, 1616, in the most unprecedented manner, he was 
obliged to kneel while the solicitor-general prefer-red se- 
veral vague accusations against him ; ' such as, ^' speecheii 
of high contempt uttered in the seat of justice; and uu- 
comely and undutiful carriage in the presence of his 
majesty, the privy-council, and the judges.'* 

Reduced to this degraded situation, in an able and im- 
partial manner he exculpated himself from the several 
charges urged against him, in support of v^hich no direct 
■evidence was advanced 5 but his removal being predeter- 
mined, the only business was to prepare the way,- and to 
iJBvent some plausible excuses for such an exertion of power* 
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. At a second examination before the council, oaeof the 
secretaries of state informed him that his majesty desired 
he might be sequestered from the council-table till his 
further pleasure was known ; that he should forbear to 
ride his summer circuit as judge of assize ; and lastly, 
that he should, during the vacation, revise his book of 
Reports, in which it was declared there were many ex- 
travagant and exorbitant opinions; and having made 
what corrections his discretion recommended, he was ta 
exhibit the same privately to the king. Thus it apptorsr 
the pedant James wished ta assume the office of critic ; and 
was perhaps the first, and it i& to be hoped the last of our 
sovereigns, to usurp a character so degradmg to royalty. 

Sir £dward submitted to his majesty^s commands ^ yet 
at the commencement of next term the lord-chancellor 
imperiously forbad him Westminster-hall, and ordered 
him to answer several exceptions against his Reports. In 
the ensuing month, he was dismissed fpom the office of 
lord chief justice; when lord Verulam not only privately 
triumphed in his disgrace^ but personally insulted him by 
a very acrimonious composition, under the.title of ^* An 
Admonitory Letter," in wiiich he totally forgot the dig- 
nity of the gentleman and the meekness of the philosopher. 

But though degraded by the court, sir £dwa»i was 
not yet dishonoured in the eyes of the people ; and if he 
had shewn that fortitude and steadiness of resolution 
which the occasion required, he might have been consi- 
dered as a martyr to. his incorruptible integrity. Unfor- 
tunately however,, either a love of power, or » rankling 
desire to triumph once more ov«if a faval by whom he htid 
been foiled, prevailed on him to adopt a plan of policy iii 
which he was every way the loser. Haughty and arro- 
gant in bis prosperity, he became dejected and fawning in 
his adversity ; and therefore neither deserved to be an object 
of respect in the one, nor of-generous sympathy in the olher. 

While chief justice, he had rejected with disdaiasom© 
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prqioeais for » marriage between his daughter and sir 
John Viiliers, brother of the dake of Buckingbam ; but 
no sooner was his fall consummated, than he magnified 
his own disgrace by courting this alliance through the mosl 
abject means, and the most inconsiderate conduct. In 
fact, he allowed Buckingham to make what conditions he 
pleased in favour of his brother ; and as interest, not'love, 
was the foundation of the proposed match, the terms in- 
sisted on were sufficiently exorbitant. But sir Edward 
had gone too far to recede ; and hoped for such influence 
by this connexion, that he did not regard the great dimi- 
• Dtttion of his own income which the settlement occasioned, 
nor this compromise of his honour. His lady, however, 
would by BO means consent to this affair : and disap- 
proving of the match merely because sbe had not been 
consulted on its propriety, she carried off her daughter, 
and thus the whole family and their connexions were 
thrown into confusion. The young lady being rescued 
by force, both husband and wife appealed in their turn 
to the privy-council ; but sir £dward having regained a 
seat at that board, the marriage was quickly solemnized 
with great pomp, and a reconciliation was effected between 
all the parties. It may not*, however, be improper to 
remark, that this connexion was as disastrous in its con* 
'sequences as unpleasant in its conunencenient. Sir John 
Villiers, having obtained a fortune, disregarded the per« 
ten who conferred it ; and his lady recriminated by tbf 
most flagrant violations of decorum. 

The lord chief-justiceship having been disposed of before 
this business was brought forward, sir Edward was pre- 
%' eluded from atl hopes of resuming that high station ; but being 
reinstated in council, he was employed in various important 
political negocitftions, particularly in adjusting the differ- 
ences between the Dutch and English East India compani^* 

A parliament being summoned in 1621, sir Edward 
Coko was chosen a member ; and probably finding tbftt 
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he had been duped by the party to which he bad sacrificed 
80 much, he exerted bis great talents and bis eloquence 
in exposing the mischievous tendency of various mini- 
sterial measures. At the same time be boldly contended 
for the constitutional privilege of parliament, and urged 
vrith great animation the institution of a committee to in- 
quire into the national grievances. 

In consequence of this spirited behaviour, the king, 
jealous of his prerogative in the highest degree, became 
extremely alarmed* By an injudicious proclamation he 
forbad all persons to intermeddle, by pen or speech, with 
state affairs : and even intimated to parliamejit, that po- 
litics were above their comprehension ; and that all the 
privileges they claimed flowed from his royal grace and 
favoar, and might be withdrawn at his pleasure. 

Sach were the wild and dangerous principles which, 
though not originally advanced by the Stuarts, brought 
that devoted family to ruin and disgrace. In the reign . 
of Henry the Eighth, the most daring infringements of 
the people's rights (which are inseparably connected with 
the independence of parliament) were suffered to pass 
unnoticed. In the reign of Elizabeth, the nation begam 
to increase in opulence and resources : a spirit of inquiry 
^as diffused among all ranks ; and the representatives 
began to feel their consequence, though they seldom 
ventured to defend it. The policy of that great princess, 
and her well-known ardent attachment to the honour 
and happiness of her subjects, silenced all oppositions to 
her. will : ^ut when James shewed the most determined 
design to trample on those liberties which had either been 
legitimately sanctioned, or tacitly allowed, during a long 
succession of ages ; when he extorted money from his > 
people, merely to squander it away on his vicious favonr- 
ites ; the parliament began to assume its due constitutional 
powers, and the nation seconded its laudable endeavours. 
'Rie conflict was renewed and suspended, accordingly as 
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in 1 629, he retired to his house at Stoke Pogges in Bucb; 
where he closed a long life in 1634, eaqpiring with these 
words in his mouth: "Thy kingdom come! thy will be 

done!'' 

Such iTCas the resentment ef the court against him, that 

while he lay on his death bed, sir Francis Windebank, by 
an order of council, searched his house for seditious and 
dan<rerous jM^rs ; asd by virtue of this authority, carried 
^ff his commentary upon Littelton, the history of his 
^wn life, and numerous manuscripts, together with his 
yery will and testament At the recces! of his son and 
heir, seven years afterwards, such of hie papers as could 
be found were delivered up ; but many of them were ir- 
recoverably lost, and among the rest his will. 

Sir Edward Coke was well-proportioned, and regular 
in his features. In his dress he was neat rather than effe- 
minate; and it was one of his sentiments, "that the 
cleanness of a man's clothes ought to put him in mind of 
keeping all clean within/' He possessed great quicknesg 
t)f parts, a retentive memory, and a solid judgment. In 
his profession he was unrivalled ; he had studied it en- 
tirely, and he was master of all its parts. He used to 
say, ^' that matter lay in little room,'' and therefore 
was concise in his pleadings ; but he was difiiise and ela- 
borate in his set speeches and writings. 

He prided himself on deriving his fortune, his repu- 
tation, and preferments, not from solicitations, flattery, or 
intrigue, but from his profound knowledge in the law. 
By the gentlemen of his profession he was greatly ho- 
Boured and beloved ; and his reputation as a law-writer 
is so firmly established in the courts, that his works are 
considered as indisputable authorities. With unexampled 
diligence he committed every thing to writing ; for law 
was his element, and he loved it with enthusiastic ardour. 

Amidst various vicissitudes of fortune, he never seems 
to have desponded ; and kmg James used to compare 
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bim to a cat, that always falls upon its feet. No sooner 
bad he suffered a disgrace, than he began to project the 
means of effacing it, and of rising superior to his enemies. 
The steps which he took, the line of conduct which he 
pursued; were not always the most dignified, hat they 
seem always to have been the most effectual to answer 
the intended purpose. 

He was partial to men of merit, though not an obsolute 
Mecenas : and having many beneGces in his own pa- 
tronage, he was careful to bestow them gratuitously on 
the most deserving clergymen ; declaring, in the technical 
language of his profession, ^*' that he would have church 
preferment pass by livery and seisin, not by bargain 
and salc^ 
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THOMAS'WENTWORTH, 

EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
Born 1693.— Uebeaded 1641. 
From 25th Elizabeth^ to \6th Charley /. 

It is one unhappy consequeiure of factious and per- 
turbed times, that the characters of the principal j^er- 
formers in the drama are seen through a false medium. 
By their partisans they are exhibited as immaculate ; by 
their enemies, a& devoid of every virtue. The unfortu- 
nate eail of Strafford is among the number of those 
whom the fatal contest between prerogative and consti<> 
tutional liberty consigned to a premature grave ; and so 
variously have his qualities been estimated, that they mu^ 
be inferred from impartially reviewing the tenor of his 
conduct, not from the colours in which they have beea 
ilrcsised by .either his favourers or opponents. 

Thomas Wentworth was descended from a very ancient 
family, seated at Wentworth in Yorkshire. His father 
was a baronet ; and his mother, daughter and heiress of 
sir Robert Atkins, ot the county of Gloucester. He 
twas born in London: and aftei: a proper grammatice 
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education was entered of St. John's college, Camhridgd, 
where his diligence and application to literature and 
science soon rendered him conspicuous. Being born, 
however, to a great fortune, his studies were directed with 
BO view to any particular profession ; aad as it was his 
principal object to complete the character of a gentleman, 
after quilting the university he set .out on foreign 

travels. 

By the time when he had reached the age of twenty- 
one his father died ; and the baronetage, and family 
estate of about six thousand pounds a year, devolved 
on him. From his property and influence, he -was ap- 
pointed custos rotuloritm of Yorkshire, and was early 
elected a represeniative for that county in parliament. 
On his first essays in the grand theatre of public life 
history is silent: but in the new parliament on the ac- 
cession of Charles the First, he enlisted under the ban- 
ners of opposition -, and became so formidable by hfs 
eloquence, that to prevent its display, he was nominated 
high sheriff of Yorkshire in 1626, and the same year 
put under an arrest for refusing his contributioH to aa 

arbitrary loan. 

• In the parliament of 1628, however, he strenuously 
exerted himself to obtain a redress of grievances ; and 
with great seventy blaming the conduct of ministers while 
he exonerated the king, his immediate object was not sue- 
pected by the party with which he had connected hjmself. 
His talents and influence were now so universally ac- 
knowledged, that it was worth some sacrifices to secure 
them. It was found by administration that he had his price, 
and a peerage, with the presidentship of the iiorth, were 
the terras of his surrender into the arms of the court. 
At first, however, he affected some reluctance, and 
seemed asjiamed to avow his apostacy ; but wishing to 
magnify his services, he at last iTirew off his disguise to 
the popular leader Pym, and endeavoured to gain bim as 
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an associate in his new character. Pym was not so easily 
won ; and replied in bitter but prophetic ternw ; *' You 
have ieft us, but I will not leave you while your head ii 
on your shoulders!" 

Being shunned by his former friendS) he sought con- 
fiolation in acquiring new ones ; particularly archbishop 
Laud, with whom he formed a close intimacy, and 
whose measures he vigorously, supported. As president 
of the north he behaved with great severity, and in some 
cases with puerile insolence ; for he committed the soa 
of lord Falconberg for no offence but neglecting to move 
his hat to him, though it appeared that the young noble- 
man was actually looking another way when the president 
expected this bompliment. 

He was afterwards promoted to the high office of lord 
deputy of Ireland, with very ample powers, which were 
still too limited for his ambition. In this situation he 
distinguished himself by his arbitrary measures, and his 
fondness for pomp ; but his government on the whole^ 
was BO prudent and decisive, that he improved the 
finances in a wonderful degree, and brought the Irish 
chur<:h to a perfect uniformity with that of England. Re* 
garding Ireland as a conquered country, he did not hesitate 
to enforce his authority by exertions beyond the law, 
and treated some of the most illustrious peers of that 
kingdom with an arrogance which admits of no excuse. 

He imprisoned the earl of Kildare for opposing his pro- 
positions to parliament ; and on a private misunderstand^ 
ing, provoked by his own insolence, brought lord Mount- 
morres to trial by a court-martial, which condemned him 
to die. The sentence was indeed mitigated ; but this • 
Bobleman was stript of an estate, and of all his employ- 
ments civil and military, obliged to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of his doom, and to suffer three years imprisonment. 
Such conduct must have alienated the affections of 
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. ihe most subnissii^e people ; nor was it politically nece^ 
,«ary. The exercise. of inty sometimes requires and jus* 
tifies prompt and severe meastires, but private resentment 
should never appear in the dispensation of justice. Not- 
withstanding those notorious defects in his administration, 
. he succeeded so far in awing, the turbulent, aiid.repIeQishf 
• ing the;tr«a^ry, that his m^esty, as. » further proof of 
. approbation, cre/i^ed him earl of Strafford, and knight of 
« the gartef • 

.By the same means by which he gained th^ favour 
tjoi his sovereign, he lost ail confidence with the people; 
who singled him out as the first victim of their ▼en- 
.gcance. 

Immediately after the opening of the Long Parliament 
; in 1 640, his implacable enemy) Pyno, having harangoed 
the house iii a long.^ud eloquent speech on the grievances 
<of the nation, and finding that he. bad inflamed bis audi- 
tors to a proper pitch, concluded by branding the earl of 
Strafford with the most odious appellations; representing 
}\'m as . the uiost inveterate foe to the liberties of his 
.country, and the greatest promoter of tyranny that any 
.age had produced. The bouse being thus fired with the 
most indignant emotions, a motion was suddenly made 
and carried, "that the earl of Strafford be immeiliateiy 
impeached of high Ire^on ; .and that Mr Pym do carry 
up the said, impeachment to the lords^ 

Accordingly Pym appeared ^t the bar of the house 
of lords; apd, having impeached him in the nam« of all 
tlie coijimons of fiugland, requested that he might be 
.sequestered from all councils, and put into safe custody. 
The earl, being then in England, had that very day taken 
his seat in the house. Some friends had given hm 
warning that it was in contemplation to attack him, and 
.advised hiin to absent himself: but Strafford, spurning a 
conduct which might expose him to the imputation of 
pusillanimity, or perhaps thinking himself secure in royal 
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potecdon, appeared in his place $ and immediately upon 
his impeadiment was committed (o coBtmiy, and aonra 
days after lodged in the Towef. 

So sudden was the transition of this iU«iated nobleman 
from the height of power to the miseries of confinement^ 
that reflection cannot help moralizing on his fate ; and 
whatever may have been his errors or his crimes, fron 
this moment he became respectalrfe in the eyes of every 
peFsoD who can hmioar true magnanimity and patient ' 
resignation* 

Twenty*eight articles \tere prepared and exhibited 
Against him^ chiefly relating to h^ conduct as president 
of the touncil in the north, as governor of Ireland, and 
as coanseiior and commander in England* Some of these 
were frivoIocBSy and others vexatious : on them Jie migh^ - 
have been coavicted of very serious misdemeanours : but ' 
with ail the ingenuity of malice, it seems impossible to ' 
have done more. His accusers therefore, after a pi^otract^ ^ 
^ trial of eighteen dap, daring which the earl was cok 
lected and fi^m in an astonishing degree, finding that they 
^d not lega,lly ml»tantiate the charges against him,, 
dropped this mode of procedure, and brought iii'a bill of 
binder* Accordingly it was voted, on the evidence 
which had been produced, '' that the earl of Stirafibrd had. • 
fiodeavonred Co subvert the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, and. introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical govem<^ 
ment into the realms of England and Ireland T* and, asar 
comtequence of those positions, ^^ that he was guilty of 
iigh-treason.** 

A few 4ays af^er, tSiis bill passed the commons by a 
great majority; but being carHed.to the house of peers,- 
^e popular party, alarmed lest they should be defeated 
in their meditated vengeance by the moderation or justicar 
of that assembly, procured petitions, from forty-three 
Ciioasand inhabitants of London, urging the execution oC 
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justice on the earl of Strafford, and setting forth some real 
or imaginary fears and suspicions of attempts against the 
independence of parliament. 

The king on the other hand, from anxiety to save one of 
bis most devoted servants, breaking throufirh those forms 
which the constitution has wisely established, appeared 
in parliaoiBnt, and made an energetic and feeling speech 
in.Javour of the earl : conjuring them not to proceed to 
the last extremities with the accused ; as he couJd not, in 
conscience, think him guilty of treason, but only of misde- 
meanours, for which his majesty allowed that he ought 
lo be dismissed from his councils and service for ever. 

This moderate though irregular appeal by the king to 
the national representation, it might have been supposed 
would not have been in vain ; but so jealous had the com- 
mons become of the exercise of prerogative, that they 
would scarcely allow Charles, without jsuspicion, the 
feelings of a man. His interference was taken in the very 
worst sense, and was made use of as a pret«xt to hasten 
the catastrophe. Indeed, when some of the sanguine 
but weak friends of Strafford ran with joy to inform him 
how warnily the king had pleaded his cause, the earl, more 
penetrating and sagacious, saw that his doom was sealed, 
and that he had only to prepare for death. 

The lords, however, seem to have proceeded with great 
cleliberation in passing the Hill of attainder ; but the house 
was incessantly surrounded with mobs in hostile arrty, 
who were clamorous for justice, while every avenue of 
the royal palace echoed with the sound. 

In this situation, decision became an imperious duty ; 
and in order to allay the popular ferment, both houses 
were obliged to sign a protestation, th? purport of which 
was, that each individual would exert himself to the ut- 
most to defend the established religion, and the privl* 
leges of parliament; and likewise do all in bis power to 
bring to condign punishment all who, by force or con* 
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spiracj, plotted against cither. With this the populace 
were satisfied, and quietly dispersed. 

The Irish no sooner discovered that a man whose go 
veroment had heen so obnoxious to them was under trial, 
than they sent a deputation to both houses, to represent 
their own grounds of complaint; by which the charges 
brought against Strafford in England were partially sub- 
fitantiated, and his condemnation was rendered certain. 

So vigilant, indeed, were the commons ; so apprehen- 
sive that the accused might be fraudulently delivered out 
of their hands, or have any possibility of escaping; that 
they petitioned to have the guards at the Tower strength- 
ened ; and when it was reported that the military power 
in that fortress was about tu be committed to a friend of 
StraiTord^Sfthey remonstrated against such an appointment, 
aad the king was obliged to withdniw the order. 

Being secure in this respect, they meditated schemes 
still more prejudicial to the constitution ; and^ aa.it often 
happens in public and private'contentions, the aggrieved 
became the aggressor. Charles had been loudly censured 
for betraying an inclinaUon to extend the prerogative, but 
the commons now took a step wbich violated all constitu-^ 
tioQal authority. Foreseeing that in the last extremity the 
-king might dissolve the parliament, and by this means elude 
their vengeance against Strafford, they declared their sit- 
ting permanent, at. least till both houses should age/ree to 
ft dissolution. 

The matter was now brought to a crisis. Charles im« 
mediately summoned his privy-council ; and the prevailing 
advice was, to satisfy the wishes of his people ; on the 
ground that the life of one man was not to be balanced 
with the tranquillity and safety of the kingdom. The con- 
Bcientious though infatuated king still felt ail the anguish 
of regret at the idea of being obliged to pass sentence on 
ft man whom he esteemed as one of his most faithful ?er- 

14 
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Tants, and who was suffering onJy in his cause. He was 
irresolute, and distracted by contending principles. 

^^frafford, being apprised of his royal master's distress, 
M'ilh a sense of duty and attacbment of which there are 
few examples, wrote a most pathetic letter to the king, 
conjuring him to pass the biil which was to remove bim 
from the stage of li^e, in hopes that this measure would 
for ever establish harmony between the sovereign and bis 
people; adding, ^^ that his consent would more acquit 
his majesty to God, than all the world could do besides/^ 
^' To a willing man," said he, " there can be no injury 
done.'' 

After passing two days and nights in a state of perplex- 
ity iM)t to be described, harassed by his paxliament, beset 
l)y his people, and advised by his cabinet to submit) 
Charles at last signed the fatal warrant for executioB, 
and by this act paved the way for his own dov\'nfal}. 

On thef l!^th of May, 1641, the earl of Strafford was 
brought to the scaffdld on Tower-bill s he Ascended it 
with perfect composure, and took an affectionate farewell 
of his relations and friends. To his brother, who was 
weeping excessively, he thns addressed himself with a, 
cheerfnl countenance : ^^ What do you see in me to it* 
lerve these tears? Does any indecent fear betray in me a 
guih, or my innocent boldness any atheism ? Think now 
you are accompanying me the third time to my marriage- 
bed. Never did I throw off my clothes with greater free- 
dom and content, than in this preparatioi) to my grave. 
That stock,** pointing to the block, " must be my pil* 
low; here shall I rest from all my labours; no thoughts 
of envy, no dreams of treason, no jealousies nor cares for 
the king, the state, or myself, shall interrupt this easy 
Bleep* Therefore, brother, with me, pity those who, 
contrary t(f their intentions, have made me happy. R<* 
joice in my felicity, rejoice in my innocence." 

Then kneeling down, he made the following anioutted 
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protestation ; ^^ I hope, gentlemea, yon will not ttiink 
that either the fear of loss of life, or the lore of repute 
tion, will sillier me to belie ny God and my own. con- 
science at such a moment. I am now in the very door 
going ottt ; and my next step will be from time to eter- 
nity, either of peace or pain* To dear myself before yon 
all, I do here solemnly call (jod to witpess, I am not 
guilty, so far as I can understand, of the great crime laid 
to my charge ; nor have I ever had the least inclination 
or intention to prejudice the king, the state» the laws, 
or the religion «f this kingdom ; but with my best endea- 
vours to serve all, and to support alL So may<God be 
i^erei&i to my soul !'* 

. Then rising up, he expressed his desire of addressing 
the people ; and a profound silence ensuing, he made ap 
animated and pathetic harangue^ in which he exculpated 
himself of every principal charge that had been alleged • 
against, him; proiess'ed the rectitude of his heart, aod 
his attachment to his royal master and the constitution in • 
church and state; declared his forgiveness of all his ene- 
. mies, and concluded with reiquesting the pardoil of ali '■ 
whom he had offended by word or deed. 

Having finished, he saluted the friendb who attended 
him on the scaffold, desiring their prayers ; and with the 
utmost devotion addressed hihisetf to heaven for nearly 
half an hour, concluding with the Lord^s Prayer. 

After this he sent his last blessing to his family, in terms * 
of the warmest affection ; and, preparing himself for th*e 
block, laid down his head with surprising fortitude and 
calmness, and at one blow he was no more. 

Notwithstanding the dignified manner in which the earl 
of Strafford had conducted himself ili this last scene,' na • 
tears from the people attended his death. On the cofti. 
trary, his execution was regarded as a matter of triumph'; 
and numbers who had flocked to ^ee it, returned into the 
country waving their hats in all the exultation of barba'. 
rous jpy. 14^ 



The abilities of Strafford were far above medioeriiy, 
and bis eloquence was very considerable. In point d 
))er8onal courage, and those accomplishments which befit 
the gentleman, he deserved high praise: but at the same 
time it must be confessed that he was inordinately ambi- 
tious, arrogaol, and passionate. In his manner of living 
be practised liabitual temperance, and his application to 
' I)U6ine8s was extreme. In private life he is represented 
as a warm and generous friend ; and had he lived in a more 
tranquil age, or figured in a less public theatre, he might 
have descended to a peaceful grave, not only without 
censure, but with applause. 

ARer the restoration, the bill of attainder was reversed 
as a stigma on the national justice, and his soo inherited 
his titles and estates. 

JOHN HAMPDEN. 

Born 1594— Died 1043. 

From 36eA Elizabeth, to \Sth Charles I. 

JTo appreciate the real merits of political men from the 
history of our own times, is a most difficult task. The 
best intention is too often sullied by the event ; and pre> 
judice, or partiality, sees with distorted eyes the series of 
causes which lead to an important catastrophe. But an 
impartial posterity removes the glare of false colouring; 
and estimates character from its obvious tendency to good 
•r evil, its innate propensity to virtue or vice. 

While the long-exploded doctrines of passive obedience 
and> non-resistance were in vogue, Hampden was pour- 
trayed as the Catiline of his age ; but no sooner did con- 
stitutional liberty assume its proper form, and the interest 
and the glory of the sovereign become intimately and in- 
dissolubly united with those of the people, than he was 
regarded ag the champion of his country's rights, and a 
»*rtyr for her independence. 
John Hampden was descended from a long line of aa- 



cMtors lettled at Great Hampden in Backinghamshire, 
and by the maternal side was nearly related to Oliver 
Cromwell. London claims the honour of his birth; bat 
this animportant point rests only on tradition, and indeed 
a dark veil is thrown over his early years. There are no 
traces of the future patriot in his juvenile days; no indi- 
cations of the character which he was about to assume, 
or the part which he was destined to perform. Actions 
are frequently the result of fortuitous circumstances, and 
talents are elicited by the pressure of the moment. Had 
Hampden been born at any other period, or met with lesa 
urgent occasions for a display of his patriotism, it is pro- 
bable that his name might now have been unknown to 
fame. Thousaftids are carried down the stream of obli* 
Tion, without ever having an opportunity of disclosing 
their virtues or their vices ; and join their kindred dust, 
unnoticed and unregarded. 

'Ferli9p8 in this neglected spot in laid 

Some heart once pvegnant with celestial fire : 
Hand; that the rod of empire might have swayM^ 
Or wak*d to •attacy the living lyre. 

Full mmny a gem of fturest ray serine 
The dark unilsthomM caves of opeaq hear ; 

. Full many a flowV ia born to blu3b unseen* 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Haxfoxv^ that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton, here may rest ; 
Some Cbomwcll, guiltless of his country's blood: 

Gbay's ELCor. 
About the fiDeentb year of his age, he was admitted a 
gentleman commoner of Magdalln college, Oxford; 
whence he removed, without taking any degree, to the 
inns of court... His progress in the study of the laws ap-- 
pears to have been considerable ; and he miglit perhaps 
have made a distinguished figure at the bar, had not the 

death of his father early put hint into possesaioii of <t 
iptendid fortune^ 

19 
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In 4e boma of aflheaocw witkrai a die^ m in 
yootbfiil pasioQs, it is said that ke gave way to tbe nap 
taral cooseqaences of sacb a nCuatioDy and ran intoilie 
tisnal diflnpatioDs of joang men of fortune; bat witboot 
thai degradation of character and probity irhichsoiiieiii- 
trtnr. Bis reason soon recalled him from every excess; 
and he began to amodate with persons of more aiistei« 
and correct manners, while his natoralvivacity of temper 
repaained the same; • 

Thoogb undev^ting wisdom may \oC ahsvays attend 
the yonng^ in every sensible mind there is a germ of re^ 
flection ; and happy is it for those who early arrive at 
the stationary point of moderation. H^mpden^s views 
seem to have expanded with his change of manners; and 
he qaalified himself in the shade for the public part wbicb 
he was afterwards called to perform. 

Having married a lady of considerable fortune andcon*^ 
nexions, he was returned to parliament in 1 626 ; and, 
espousing the popular cause, was strenuous in promotiD^ 
an inquiry into the national grievances. His shrewdness 
and talents for oratory recommended him to the leading 
men of his party, and his resolution soon made him con-» 
spicuous. He protested against levying the duties of ton- 
nage and poundage, with peculiar vehemence ; and was 
taken into custody for refusing to advance money on loans 
not sanctioned by the voice of parliamenti^ 

The applause which this conduct agained him front the 

people, fixed his principles ; for it appears to have been 
the character of Hampden to advance with caution, but 
never to recede with wavering steps. It was not,' however,, 
till 1636 that his ener.gy and fortitude distioguisbed him 
from the rest of his fellow-patriots. At that time, when 
arbitrary power was making continual encroachments 
an the liberty of the subject, and had almost reached its 
eigl^t of violence, Charle^y by one stroke of impolicy 
mmitted himself with an individual, and eveutoaUy wilb 
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tfce natidn. Hampden htd been assessed Ac small suto 
of tmnty shtilmgs, in aid of what was called ship- 
monep ; which was attempted to be raised by a writ u»- 
der the great seal, without tl^e concurrence of parliament. 
He singly resisted this illegal exaction ; una wed by au- 
thority, undaunted by menaces, unabashed by calnmny^ 
and incorruptible by bribes; The cause was brought t6 
trial in the court of exchequer, and solemnly argued by 
the collective abilities o[ the bar for twelve days succe^ 
sively ; but, as might naturally be expected, judgment went 
against him. According to Clarendon, however, who was 
not one of his panegyrists, he conducted himself in this great 
trial with such temper and modesty, that he actually ob- 
tained more credit by losing, than the king did himself ser* 
vice by gaining it. What had been hitherto yielded from 
afiection, was now paid with murmuring reluctance; ani 
tiie eyes of all men were turned on Hampden, as the 
pilot who was»to conduct them through the storm, tht 
champion who was to contend for the legal rights of all. 

His popularity now became so great, that he was r€- 
garded as the father of his country, and the* intrepid a»« 
sertor of its liberties. He received the glorious a}^latk)n 
of the Patriot Hampden, and this title be never for- 
feited. He watched every me^ure of the court with jea« 
lous circumspection ; and defeated every attempt against 
civil liberty, with a prudence that entitled him to respect 
even from his opponents, and with a ceal tj[^t nothing 
could withstand. As the depositary of the national con*- 
fidence, he held his trust most sacred ; yet he appears to 
have been actuated by no motives of personal hostility to 
his sovereign, nor views of aggrandizement for himself. 

If he resisted arbitrary power, it was to preserve the 
constitntioB inviolate ; and on the meeting of tbe Long 
Parliament in 1540, his power and interest U> do good Or 
harm, in the opinion of lord Clarendon, were greater than 
any man's in the kingdom^ or than any man of his rao^ 
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kftd poeseflMd at any time. Bfo reputation for honeat^ 
was ttiiiTersal : and be appeared to be guided liy vit\ 
public principles, that no private or sinister ends could 
give ibem an improper bias. 

Having taken an active part in the prosecution of 
iStrafbrd and Laud, it is said that Hampden, after the 
removal of those obnoxious persons, was unwilling to pro- 
ceed further to extremities ; and in consequence prujected 
a union of parties, aspiring to none of the splendid and 
lucrative offices of the state for himself, but merely to 
the appointment of being tutor to the prince of Wales. 
He was sensible that the misfortunes of the nation arose 
from the mi^ken principles of the sovereign, and anxi- 
ous to correct rather than to overthrow the constitution, 
he rationally concluded that he could not perform a more 
essential service to his country, than by forming tba 
young princess miud to legitimate sentiments of govern^ 
jnent. At first it appears that Charles listened to pro- 
posals of accommodation t but he afterwards retracted hi» 
concessions : and this apparent want of sincerity deter* 
mined the part that Hampden was to act; 

The parliament now saw there was no alternative but 
implicit submission or open resistance; and the scene 
began to unfold which gradually deluged the country in 
blood, and opened the flood-gates of anarchy. As Cbaries 
levied forces by his prerogative, the parliament, foreseeing 
against whom these troops were to be directed, raised an 
army for the defence of the state, and Hampden accepted 
the command of a regiment of foot in their service. 

As ha iiad been instrumental in bringing matters to 
this crisis, so he was one of the first that commenced the 
civil war. The king had placed a garrison at Brill in 
Buckinghamshire, a few miles from Oxford, the situs* 
lion of which gave it considerable importance. This 

'tion Hampden attacked, and displayed the same coa- 
( iu the field as eloquence in the senate. But hit 
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fiiiliturj career was of short daration : for he was soon 
after mortaHy wounded in a skirmish with prince Rupert 
in Chalgrove-field, near Thamfe in Oxfordshire ; and, 
after languishing six days, died, to the unspeakahle re. 
gret and consternation of his party. His incautious hra- 
very precipitated his fate ; and the royalisU exulted in his 
death as if the dispute had thus been settled, and consi- 
dered it as a just judgment on the most active partisan of 
rehellion. Yet the king, when he heard of Hampden's 
Htuation, sent his own physician to attend him, as a mark 
of personal respect; and to judge Aom the antecedent 
conduct of Hampden, this favour, if he had Jived, would 
have been retnrned with addition. His natural disposi- 
tion, the integrity of his heart, and the influence which 
he had acquired, would probably have co-operated to save 
both the king and the constitution from final destruction. 
Though he had resisted the encroachments of arbitrary 
power, he would have bowed to legitimate authority ; 
and had his life been spared, it can scarcely be doubted 
that he would have opposed the usurpation of Cromwell 
mih equal resolution and success. The credit which he 
had gained, would have speedily raised him to the com- 
mand of the army ; and as he was never known to exer- 
cise authority but for what he regarded as the public 
good, it may charitably be presumed that he would have 
likened with pleasure to the concessions which the un- 
happy Charles was afterwards induced to make. 

Let the fate however of Hampden, and the conse- 
quences which ensued from his opposition, pure as it 
might be, teach the propriety of lenient measures, and tlia 
extreme danger of engaging in civil conflicts. The first 
agents in reform may possibly be influenced by the most 
patriotic views, but when once popular opposition is roused, 
and the bands of established government are loosened, the 
power may soon be wrested from the hands which before 
wielded it, and be usurped by men of the most corru]^ 
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prrndf^es. Thea ftmt in ad tk^ lide ofausery 
the vktuoos seek to urM^ but tM mipeliiosity of vttiiik 
they are unable to rettraifi* The lastory of all ages 
and of all. nations confirms this incontrovertible maxim: 
^^ that Yiotece may demolish, but cannot repair ; and that 
evefy melioration of the cons$titution of a country must be 
eftctoated by gradual and almost imperceptible meaos, 
in order to render it salutary and permanent/* 

The character of a man who stands so prominent ontbe 
historic canvass of the period in which he lived, and who 
may furnish bodi an incentive and a warning to future 
patriots, ought not to be dismissed without further notice. 
It is unnecessary, however, to attempt to draw a new cha- 
racter. The dark side has been forcibly delineated by the 
noble historian of the civil wars, and the bright by the cele- 
brated Mrs. Macaulay. As a proof of impartiality, both are 
here subjoined; nor can either be read without advantage^ 

^^ He was,^^ says lord Clarendon, ^' a nan of great 
cunning, and, it may be, of the most discerning spirit; 
and of the greatest address and insinuation to bring .any 
thing to pass which he desirefl, of any man of that time, 
and who laid the design deepest. He was of that rare 
affability and tempM* in debate, and of that seeming ha* 
mility and submission of judgment, as if be brought no- 
opinion of his own with him, but a desire of informatioa 
afid instruction ; yet he had so sftbtie a way, and under 
the notion of doubts insinuating his eljections^ that hf 
infused his own opinions into those irorn whom he pre* 
tended to learn and receive them. • And even witktheqi 
who were able to preserve themselves from his infusioDS, 
and discerned those opinions to be fixed in him wit)i 
which ^hey could not comply, he always left the charac* 
ter of an ingenuous and conscientious person. Be was 
indeed a very wise man, and of great parts; and posies^ 
'- the most absolute spirit of popularity, and the 
ihitc Acuities to govcra the p^ple» of any maa 
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I ever knew. For the first jiear of the farliament, he 
seemed rather to moderate and aoften the violent and diV 
temperod humours, than to inflame them* But wise and 
dispassionate men plainly discerned that ^at moderation 
proceeded from prudence, and observation that the season 
was not ripe, raptber than that he approved of the mode- 
ration: and that he begot many opinions and notions, the 
education whereof be committed to other men; so fay 
disguising his own designs, that he seemed seldom to 
wish more than was concluded. And in many gross co»- 
chisions, which would hereafter contribute ta designs not 
yet set on foot, when he found them sufficiently backed 
by a majority of voices, he would withdraw himself before 
tbe question, that he .might seem imA t« comevt to so 
much visible unreasonabienese; which produced as great 
a doubt in some, as it did approbation in others, of his 
integrity. After he was among those members accused 
by the king ai high-treason, he was much altered ; his 
nature aad carriage seeming much fiercer than it did be» 
lore: and without question, when he first drew his sword 
he threw away the scabbard. lUti was wry temperate in 
diet ; and a supreme governor over all his passions and 
afiections, aud had thereby a great power over other 
men^B. He was of an industry and vigilance not to be 
tired out or wearied by the most laborious and of partt 
Hot to be inclosed upon by the most subtle and sharp^ 
and pf a personal courage equal to his best parts ; so th^t 
he was an enemy not to be wished, wherever he might 
have been made a friend*; and as much to be apprehended 
where he was so, as any man could deserve to be. AnA 
therefore his death was no less pleasing to the one party^ 
than it was condoled in the other. In a word, what was 
said of Cinna might well be applied to him ; he had 4 
head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, an4 a hai^d to 
execute any mischief; or, as the historian says else-^ 
where, any good,'*' 
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** Clarendon,'' remarks lira. MaeauJay, " has pte- 
tended to draw the exact portrailore of this eminent 
personage; but though marked with those partial lines 
which distinguish the hand of the historian, it is the 
testimony of an enemy to virtues possessed only by the 
foremost rank of men. With all the talents and virtues 
which render private life useful, amiable, and respecta- 
ble, were united in Hampden, in the highest degree, 
those excellences which guide the jarring opinions of 
popular counsels to determined points; and whilst lie pe- 
netrated into the most secret designs of other men, he 
never discovered more of his own inclinations than was 
necessary to the purpose in hand. In debate be was so 
much a master, that joining the art of Socrates with 
the graces of Cicero, he fixed his own opinion under 
the modest guise of desiring to improve by that of others; 
and, contrary to the nature of disputes, left a phasing 
impression, which prejudiced his antagonist in his favour 
oven when he had not convinced or altered his judgment. 
His carriage was so generally, uniformly, and unaffected- 
ly affiible; his conversation so enlivened by his vivacity, 
•0 seasoned by his knowledge and understanding, and so 
well applied to the genius, humour, and prejudices, of 
those \m conversed with* and that his talents to gain popu- 
larity were absolute. With qualities o{ this high nature, 
he possessed in council penetration and discernment, witb 
a sagacity, on which no one could impose, an industry 
and vigilance which were indefatigable, with the entire 
mastery of his passions and affections; an advantage 
which gave him infinite snpcriority over less regulated 
minds. It was ho whom the party relied on to animate 
the cold counsels of their general; it was his example 
and influence they trusted to keep him honest to the 
interest of the public, and to preserve to the parliament 
the affections of the army. Had be been at first appointed 
to the supreme loilitary command, (he civil war under 
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all the horrors of v^hich the country languished more thaa 
three years, woald have been bat of a short continuance* 



DR. WILLIAM HARVEY. 

Bom l57S.->Died 1657. 
From 2,0th Elizabeth^ to Sth Charles 11. 

In every walk of life, and in every profession, Britain 
has reason to be proud of her sons. The healing art, 
in particular, has not only been carried to a very great 
degree of practical perfection by some of our illustrious 
countrymen, but many of the most valuable and salutary 
discoveries in physiology and anatomy exclusively belong 
to them. No medical author, however, has gained more 
glory than Harvey. Hit investigations led to the most 
important ends, and tend to the benefit of all mankind 
to the latest posterity. They throw a lustre on his pro- 
fession and his name, which envy cannot tarnish, Qf 
malevolence conceal* 

This celebrated physician was the eldest son of a 
genteel family settled at Folkstone in Kent. When ha 
bftd reached hia tenth year, he was sent to tj)e grammar* 
•cbool at Canterbury; where being well stored with 
classicallearniflg, he was removed at an early age to 
Qonvil and Caius college,. Cambridge, In this university 
^diligently applied to such studies as were fundament* 
Ally connected with medicine ; and after six years spent 
bere, he .commenced his foreign travels, with a view 
^l^ly to proficiency in his destined profession* Retiring 
to Padua in Italy, he attended the lectures of the famous 
Fabricias of Aquapendente, on anatomy ; of Minodans, 
w pharmacy ; and of Casserius, on surgery. Under 
6«cb distinguished masters, with a mind naturally in* 
S'lisilive, and wholly devoted to medical studies and 
fesearcheg, his progress must have been rapid; but 
'^'toher h bi^d yet conceived rh« idea wfejcb led to his 
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latmre iame camieC now be ascertokied. He fttaii Id 
taioe a degree in that university, and at the age ottweafip 
four returned to his native country. 

Being immediately admitted doctor in physic at 
Cambridge^ he settled in London, and entered on the 
practice of his profession. By gradaal advances he rose 
to considerable eminence; was chosen a Idlow of the 
college of physicians, and appointed physician to St« Bai^ 
tholomew^s hospital. 

Iiv 1615 he was chosen by the college to r^ad aif 
anatomical and chirorgical Iecture^ aud^ it is probable 
that this gave him the first opportunity ci disclosing^ 
his sentiments respecting the peculiar structare of the 
heart, and the circulation of the blood* His ideas on 
this sobject fie threvr oat with' caution, and^ gradually 
developed the important principles to whicli they led; 
but when- he had thoroughly canvassed hid own hfpth 
thesis, fortified it by arguments, and oonfirmed it by 
repeated experiments, he published flit Frairidort a bati* 
treatise concerning Che motieii of the hmttt- and bloods 
This work, in the i^nion of the best jndges^ 9 a 
master^pieoe of pen^icuily in arrangement^ andof flrond 
reasoning; nor was ks literary laerit inferior td tbt 
•abliflK doetrince which it was intended to cttaMiib. 

But thou^ ijbrvey^s dineoverj^was of the greale9t*iB« 
portanceia the healing art; and deserved the candid 
reception, if not the high approbation of all; he net 
with that fate which superior merit mast not hope to 
escape. He was envied by those who co«kl not com- 
prehend* the value of his doctrine;* be was traduced bjr 
the dull plodder» in ^ the trammels of established preju* 
dices, who could not reach 'his lieights.^ His own pro- 
fespion, in particular, for some time regarded his opi* 
nions as heretical or dangerous ; and though they were 
Dot able to confute him,- they rained a war of wcnrds, in 
which argument was lost, and truth find reason wer» 
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treated as the worst of ibes. It appears from a letter of 
Ifefvey to one Df bis friends, that in proportion as he 
deservfed repatation his {nractice as a physician diminished; 
and that the most ignoble arts were used to depress a man 
vbom ohloquy could not depreciate, ^nd whose applause 
Viifi one day to become universal through the world. 

Oven foreign physicians entered warmly into the omn 
(roversy; ^nd either attacked the truth of his hypothesis, 
or denied him the praise of originality. It is tliMs in every 
braodi of science, and in evjery great and meritorious per* 
formance. Those who -have benefited or enlightened 
mankind have too frequently be^n mode the victims of 
their virtue or their knowledge ; and envy, which cannot 
endure to behold living wof tb , has rejected only at the graven 

But Barvey, though he suffered from the storm, had 
the singular felicity to outlive its fury ; and to see the 
vorld pressing forward to pay him the homage due to 
an origins] genius, and a benefactor of his kind. The 
more his system was criticised, the more its yaliditv was 
etftablishedK like gold that has been tried, and comes 
brighter out of the furnace. By degrees the circulation 
of the blood was gencrallv admitted ;^ and men began to 
vvondex how such a palpable truth had so long been^ un- 
discovered, and still more so long opposed. 

In 1 623 king James the First appointed Dr. Harvey a 
supernumerary physician in ordinary, with a promise 
that he should be placed on the royal establishment at 
the first vacancy. He was afterwards made physician 
to Charles the First; and attended his majesty at th^ 
battle of Edge-hill, and thence to Oxford, where he was 
incorporated doctor in physic. Soon after, by the king's 
particular recommendation, he was elected warden of 
Merton college in that university ; but the power of the 
parliament prevailing, he was obliged to relinquish this 
office, and retired to the neighbourhood of London. 

In 1651 he published a very valuable book on the ge 
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nerations of animals; bat being unacceptable to the par^^ 
liamentary party for his adherence, to Charles, bis house 
was plundered of all the furniture, and aU bis manijacripto 
were carried off and irrecoverably losU 

Next year, however, having lived to silence envy, and 
to make opposition ashamed of shewing its face, a statue 
was erected to his honour by the college of physicians; 
and two years afterwards he was chosen a president of 
that body, in his absence. This distinction he declined 
with due acknowledgements, on account of his age and 
increasing infirmities ; but as a testimony of his gratitude, 
having no children, he made the college his heirs, and 
settled his whole paternal estate upon them. He had pre^ 
viously built a room for them to assemble in, and fitted up 
a library ; and now he instituted an aanual commemoration 
of benefactors, with a proper salary; and attended the 
first in person. The Ha^veian oration still continues to 
be delivered ; and tlie aspiring and ingenious physician 
who is appointed to pronounce it, has thus an honourable 
opportunity of shewing his taste, his learning, his skill, or 
his discoveries, before the most competent judges of his art. 

During the latter part of his life, Harvey became a 
victim to the gout; and resigned his breath with general 
admiration and regret, on the 3d of June, 165T. He 
was buried at Hempstead in £ssex, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. 

Besides an eminent skill in every branch of science 
more immediately connected with his profession, he was 
well versed in general literature. He was laboriously 
studious, regular, and virtuous in his life; and not onij 
an excellent physician, but an excellent man. His mo- 
desty, his candour, and bis piety, were equal to liw 
knowledge; and the more he penetrated into the wonders 
of nature, the more he was inclined to adore its di- 
vine author. With regard to his grand dis?covery, flic 
circulation of the blood, it was soon confessed to ^ 
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fouDded on the solid basis of reason and experience, and 
can never be controverted again. Of what consequence 
it was in the art of medicine, may be inferred from thi» 
circumstance; that it is perhaps impossible to define 
health and sickness in fewer v^ords than by stiling the 
farmer a free and the latter an obstructed circulation. 



ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

Born 1599.— Died 1657. 
. From 41*/ Elizabeth^ to lOth Charles IL 

MfiVER was our national glory greater among fo« 
reisers than during the usurpation of Cromwell, and 
never was it more disc^raced at home. Fanaticism and 
imposture pervaded all ranks; the great mass of the 
people became the dupes of a lew factious leaders : and 
the deep dissimulation of the Protector rendered hypo- 
crisy fashionable, even* among those who had sense 
enoagh to laugh, at the silly tricks which were played to 
gain popularity. 

But as far as related to foreign concerns, Cromwell 
assumed an absolute tone, and spoke without disguise* 
He felt for his country ^s honour: he inspired his com* 
manders with a portion of his own resolution and deci- 
^ive conduct, and sent them to conquer or to die. 
Awed by no rank, and proof against ail intrigues, he 
(dictated to other courts, rather than negociated ; while 
the force of his genius, and the superiority of his arms, 
were confessed by nations which durst not brave his 
power, nor insult his usurped authority. 

Among the heroes whom the enthusiasm of the times 
awakened into life and action, admiral Blake has made 
his name immortal. High as our naval reputation had 
stood at former periods, he exalted it still more by his 
conduct and intrepidity; and the brilliancy of his 
achievements Cannot be eclipsed even by the admirable 
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ilisplays of courage and prowess which oar own limes 
have witnessecl 

Robert Blake was a nadve of Bridgewater in Somer 
setshire, and was initiated in classical learning at the 
grammar-school of that town* His father was a mer- 
chant, Init what was the original destination of the son 
cannot now bfe known» It is certain that he was sent to 
the unirersity of Oxford ; where he had studied first at 
Alban-hall, and afterwards at Wadham^coUege. In 
1617 he <i*as admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts; 
but there is no further account of his progress or his 
views till six years after that time, when he composed 
8ome Terses on the death of Camden the antiquary, and 
8000 after quitted the university. 

Being early tinctured with Republican sentiments, and 
prejudiced against the church establishment by the seve* 
rity of hift diocesan. Laud, who urged uniformity ^th 
impolitic zeal, Blake began to adopt puritanical princi- 
ples; and by the ingenuous bluntness of his manner soon 
recommended himself ta that party, who procured his 
election to parliament for- his native borough in 1640. 

When elected under such auspices, the line of conduct 
which he bad to pursue was obvious* On the com* 
mencement of the civil v\-ar, he declared ibr the pariia* 
mcnt; but there exists no evidence of his distinction, 
either in the senate or the field for some time* He seems 
at first to have been considered rather as an honest than 
ji great man. The period had not yet arrived which wai 
to develop his natural energies ; and he might be said (o 
resemble the useless gold in the mine, which requires a 
proper stamp to give it currency. 

He did not long, however, remain under the cloud of 
obscurity ; but the first display of his talents was io the 
military, not the naval line. Having the command of a 
small fort at Bristol in 1643, under colonel FienneSyVho 
occupied the city after prince Rupert had carried the 



TJ^ iy eniitulatioD. Kafce continuea to aefc„dl« own 
P«««.hrp«t, «.d killed wme of the royaligtB. Cl^ 
•^ed the prmce to «Kh • degree, that he threatened to 
ta^ tan; aad wasenly divertedfrom his intention by per- 
ctiwng the palpaWe ignorance of Blake in the laws of war 
-Jfe afterward, served in Somersetshire; and, bein^ 
gene«Jlr beloved, w« ^e^r iMtrnmental in sopportin^ 

^ence wh,ch he was aUe to procore, he surprised Taan. 
«« H. eonjnnctwn with sir Robert Pye, and was soon 
jer jppointed governor of that place, which was then 
Me of the most important garrisons in the west 

tv,th nnsbaken bravery and-perseverance, fill relief arriv- 

lt^f^°l'r^"""' """'" ''*' ''^ handsomelyre- 
warded by parliament ; and was -now considered as . 
oan qnalified for hazardous enterprises, and trusts of 
«ill greater req)oosibility. ** 

His attachment to the popular side, however, had not 
injored his senseof right and wrong. He declared against 
.^e egatay of CharWs trial, and frequently pr^eld 
that he wottid as freely venture his life to save the king', 
as ever he had-done to serve (he parliament. Whether 
this arose from the natnral humanity of hjs disposition 
t)r a reverence for royalty, is doubtful. His subsequent 
«oiiduct, however, makes it pnobable that the former w»b 
the case: for, dler the king's death, he'wholly agreed 
^ith the reptiWican party; and next to Cromwoll» wa» 
justly considered as the ablest officer in the service. 

Blake had hitherto signalized himself only by hg^ . 
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but his destiny led bim to triumph on a new element* 
In 1649 he was appointed to cobunand the fleet, in con« 
junctioQ with Deane and Popham ; and sailing for Ireland, 
blocked up prince Rupert in Kinsale harbour* That gak 
lant oflicer despairing of relief by sea, and finding Cron- 
well ready to possess the town by land, took the desperate 
resolution of forcing his way through Blake^s squadron, 
which he elected with the loss of three ships. 

The royal fleet steered for Lisbon^ where it was pro- 
tected by the king of Portugal ; but Blake soon after 
coming up, on attempting to enter the port, was fired 
upon from the castle. Immediately dropping anchor, 
he sent to inquire the cause of this hostility ; but not 
receiving a satisfactory answer, he boldly sailed up the 
river within two miles of prince Ruperf s fleet, and Boli* 
cited permission from on shore to attack it. This being 
refiiseid, Blake took five richly-laden Brazil ships; and 
informed his Portuguese majesty, that unless he ordered 
prince Rupert to depart, he would himself seize the 
remainder of the fleet from America. 

Some time after, the prince, endeavouring to escape, 
was driven back by Blake ; who now took the Portu- 
guese ships without reserve, and dispatched several of 
them to England. In October, 1650, he fell in with a 
fleet of twenty*three sail from Brazil ; of which he sank 
the admiraPs ship, and took the vice-admiral, with eleven 

. vessels richly laden. 

Resolving now to return home with his booty, or perhaps 

withdrawing from Lisbon that prinoe Rupert might be 

drawn from his retreat, he met two French men-of-war 

which were in search of the English royal fleet, and captured 

one of them, reported to be worth a million sterling. 

By this time prince Rupert had got into Carthagena. 

3, being apprised of this, hastened thither, and re- 

3d the governor to permit him to attack his enemy* 

governor hesitated till he could obtain instructions 
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kcm bit cMrty mnd in the mean time prince Rupert 
escaped to Malagt* <Tbe vigilant Blake immediately 
Mme up with bim ; ivben, disdaining io hestitate^ he at- 
tacked him in the port ; and burnt or destroyed tiis whole 
fleet, with the exception of only two ships. 
. Having achieved this service, he returned to Piyniontb) 
received the thanks of the parliament, and was appointed 
warden of the cinque ports. 

• In the following summer he reduced theScilly islands, 
which bad held out for the king ; and then, sailing for 
Guernsey, with some difficuJty added that island to the 
power of the parliament* 

On the breaking out of the Dutch war, he was consti* 
toted sole admiral* In this contest the greatest com* 
manders. and best equipped ships that any age had pro- 
duced were engaged on each side ; and the dominion of 
the sea was the splendid object for which both fought. 
BUke engaged the celebrated Van Tromp, with such 
bravery, though far inferior in force, that he compelled 
him to retreat. This action, which was commenced by 
tbe Dutch, and in which Blake singly bore the greatest 
weight of the battle for four hours, was one of the most 
severe and deqierate in the annals of naval history, 
though indecisive in its consequences. 

The advantage however rested with the £nglish, and 
ths states of Holland seemed inclined for peace ; but the 
terms on which it was offered were so exorbitant, that 
hostilities were renewed with fresh vigour. In several 
t)artial conflicts Blake obtained fresh laurels, and dimi- 
nished the strength of the enemy: but the Dutch, under 
their illustrious commander, still brought forward fresh 
^nnamenti; and the English fleet, being in want of pro^ 
visions, were at length compelled to return to the Downs. 
Van Tromp, with eighty men of war, resolved to at- 
tack Blake in this sitoation. The English had not above 
•half that number of ships ; yet they maintained the actio 
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wkh OBdininmliedrewlutMii, from^tnRt in tt* 
tiil-ttjr m tbe eveaiRg. ktilgM Biakt, for the firit aaft 
tMriy tiiae, ^t» oMged to retire from the eneny wA, 
low, Aod to take theker ki die TfaMM& 

The Dutch had elto tuibred nrery cmsiderdUy ; hit 
ae elated waa Vaa Tromp with'^ia aacces, that he aailed 
(irottf h the Cbaimel wfth a hraom at the naetrheadt to 
signify that he meant to sweep the tiea from ike Eaglirik 
This boast was of no long dnration. The En^lirik adan- 
raJ, being reinforced^ attacked him with fiur inferior mmh 
Atn.1 and, though severely wounded, contianed the en* 
gagement till night, and compelled te Dutch to relif« 
with the loss of six ships. Next day Iher engagement 
was renewed, to the fresh disadTantage^of Tromp, who 
ee n t i m i cd retreiUiag towards the French coaaL N^fat 
ence more suspended the fary of Blake ; bat <m the 
third morning the contest-recommenced, and tike DutA 
were obliged to secure themselves Irom* final ruin by 
tanning close into Dunkirk and Calais. In,- this hard- 
fought battle, which bated for three successive days, the 
'Dutch k>st eleven ships of war, thirty merchantmea, and 
Meen hundred sailors. On the part of the English, onlf 
one ship was lost,' batrthe loss of men. was nearly equal. 

Such a series .of vietoriea obtained'*by a man not origi* 
Bally bred to the sea is ahnost unparalleled, and must 
convey a very higbidea pf^iake^s^apperier bravery and 
judgment. Not long .Alter,- Cromwell assmned the su- 
preme powv^r; and the Dutch flattered themselves dM^ 
such an usurpslioo .vvould alienate the affectioas of <^ 
BngUsh oflkers^.and leave the>Aation an easy prey to 
•tlBck. .The sentiments of Blake on this occasion sbf« 
the sense he entertained of his duty ; *^ It is Mt Ibr asy 
said he, ^^to mind stale affiiirs, bat to ke^.foreigntn 
from fooling us.*^ This patriotic anaxim is appiicsb^ 
at ail tisMS ; and will generally be found to adaiie 
Uhe brave, whatever chanfas a Bseermoaotasay undergo* 
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TAwardBtketochoftfaeiioiilk of ApriA, 1653, Blakev 
hariilg cotttcted « butidred ships of war, stood over to 
die const of HiAfauid. ted Ibrced ike Dutch to take shelter 
k the Texei Here ibey* were blocked up for some 
time; but ob the 3d of Jiwe air atgi^emeut took place,- 
whieb wee coBtiBued the sscceeding day, when the Eng^ 
lish obtained a complete victory : and the whole Dutch 
4eet must either have been taken or' sonk^ had they not 
MO^bt'sheker en the sands t)rCalai8. 

In the succeeding autumn, Blake took his seat in par- 
liament) and received the solemn thanks of the house ; 
and not long after was j^ppointed oue of the lorde of the 
admiralty. In November of the following year, Crom^ 
well di^tched hia-with a streng fleet into the Mediter-' 
ranean^ with the ample commission to protect the English 
fiag from every insult. The Algerines, intimidated by 
his name, sought his friendship by* every conciliatory 
meastre ; but the dey of Tunis sent him a haughty an* 
MHBT, and defied' his- poviner. BPike,* as was cv6t6nMry 
tvith him when in a passion, began to curl his whiskers v^ 
lind after a short consultation with his officers, sailed into 
^ hay of Port Ferincc; silenced the gans of the castle, 
ftsd (hen manning his boats, burnt all the shipping, with 
^ very trivial loss on his^own part. 

His name had long been formidable in Europe, but 
Bow it spread terror over Africa: the piratical states 
courted bis forbearance with marks of servility ; while> 
the Italian prmces sent magnificent embassies to congra- 
tulate Cromwell on the services thus rendered by Blake 
to Christendom in general. 

The war with Spain by this time growing violent, our 
illustrious commander exerted ' his utmost efforts to rain 
the maritime force of that nation in Europe, as Peen had 
done ia the West Indies. But his health was no longer 
equal to the energy of his mind, and he requested an 
associate in the command ; which was granted him in 
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the appointment of general Montague to be joint-admiral 
of the fleet. To Blake alone, however, did the nation 
and the navy look up for protection and glory ; he was 
one of those highly-favoured mer whom Fortune, in her ' 
capricious freaks, never forsook ; hio most daring attempts 
Were sanctioned by her smiles, and his fame contiiiualiy 
increased to the laait. 

Being stationed near the Straits of Gibraltar, he alte^ 
nately annoyed the shipping and the ports of Spain. His 
activity was displayed everywhere, and bis intelligence 
enabled him to seize all probable opportunities of glory or 
of gain. While emplc^ed-in blocking up the harbour of 
Cadiz, he learnt tbat the Spanish plate-fleet had put into 
the bay of Santa Crux, in the island of Teneriffe. De- 
termined to attack it, he sailed thither with twenty-five 
men* of war ; and on the 20th of April, 1 657, arrived off 
the bay, where he saw nineteen stout ships disposed in 
t^e form of a crescent. Near the mouth of the harbour 
stood a castle, furnished with very heavy ordnance; be- 
sides which, the bay was lined by strong forts, and a 
chain of communication was preserved by files of mus- 
keteers. Every other precaution was taken by the 
Spanish admiral, don Diego Diagues, that military expe- 
rience could suggest; though rather to prevent a sur- 
prise, than in expectation of an open attack. 

The captain of a Dutch ship, however, which then lay 
in the bay, entertained ditferent sentiments in this last 
respect, and rightly understood the character of Blake. 
He requested leave to depart; and observed to the ad- 
miral, " I am very sure Blake will soon be among you^ 
" Get you gone, if you wish iti let Blake come if he 
dares,'' was the reply of the haughty Spaniard. 

The English admiral did not want a chaHengc (o 
fight. Having instantly made preparations for the en- 
.gagement, a squadron of ships was selected from tae 
whole fleet to make the first onset, headed by capUiA 
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Stajmer in the Speaker frigate ; who no sooner recei?ed 
his orders thaa he flew with his eanvas wings into the 
hay, and fell upon the Spanish ships, without appearing 
to regard the heavy fire from the forts. Blake followed 
him with rapidity; and stationing; some of his largest 
sbips to pour broadsides into the castle and forts, these 
played their part so well, that in a short time the 
Spaniards found their situation untenable. 

Meanwhile the admiral, in conjunction with Stayner, 
attacked the ships witli such impetuosity, that after a 
contest of a few. hours the Spaniards were fairly beaten 
from them, ami they were left to the mercy of the captors. 
But, with all his exertions, Blake found it. impossible to 
carry them oflF, and therefore ordered his men. to burn 
them ; which was so effectually executed, that they were 
all reduced to ashes except two, which. sunk.. 

Blake now began to reflect on his own. situation.. The 
wind blew so strong into the bay, that many ol the best 
officers despaired of getting out ; and as they lay under 
the fire of the castle and torts, in a. few hours more they 
must have been battered to pieces^ and the ibrtune of the 
day reversed* 

What all the skill and bravery of Blake could not effect. 
Providence did for him. The wind suddenly shifted to 
another quarter, and carried them to the open sea» before 
the Spaniards could recover from their consteniation at * 
this daring and decisive action, which is one of the most 
remarkable ever performed. " It was so miraculous,'* 
says lord Clarendon, ^^ that all men who knew the place, 
Wondered how any sober man, with what courage soever 
endowed, would ever have undertaken it, and they could 
hardly persuade themselves to believe what they had 
done; whilst the Spaniards comforted themselves with 
the reflection, that they were devils, and not men, whq 
had accomplished such things.'* 

No sooner was the news of this signal victory -spread 



•broad, Otei m pvUk AuABgivmgvnEetiettietii^ 
«5CMion^ and a diaamid ring ms Totcd to ffiake by 
Cironawcirs parlianiert, with demoBslnitioM <>f gradtade 
and relied to the all ftceU. 

The adnh^al resuned his former stafioii on the coast 
of Spai^v bot Ws ships heoomiBg ftxri fhm long iise, 
«nd he himself fdJfing iato a daogeroos disorder, which 
was aggravated by a sea fife, aod the want of those re- 
freshments which are only to be foond on shore, he 
resolved to return home. Finding his ronstitutidn r*. 
pidJy giving way to a complication of the dropsy^ and 
scurvy, the love of his native soil seems to have been 
uppermost in his mind. He hastened his voyage, (hat 
he might at least resign his breath in a >country which 
Was dear to him by every tie that can^bind a good 
man, and which he had aggrandised by his valour, h 
this wish alone was fortune unpropitious to him. He 
frequently inquired for land, but he lived to see it only) 
for he expired as the fleet wa»-enlering Plymouth, o» 
the 1 7th of August, 1 657, in the fifty-eighth year ofhisage. 
Cromwell ordered him a pompons funeral at the pub- 
lic expense ; but the tears and' regret of his countrymen 
were the most honourable eulogy on his memory. Nerer 
was any man who had devoted himself tb an usurper so 
much respected hy those of opposite principle?.. Disin- 
terested, generous, and liberal ; ambitious only of true 
glory, and terrible only to the enemies of his country; 
he forms one of the most perfect characters of that age, 
and the least stained with any vice or meanness. Claren- 
don observes, that he was the first man who brought ship* 
to despise castles on shore ; which had hitherto heen 
thought very formidable, but were proved by him to be 
more alarming than really dangerous. He was also the 
first who infused such resolution into seamen, as to make 
4hem attempt whatever was possible ; and the fir^ ^bo 
ught them to fight either in fire or water* In short, be 
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^8 the Nelson and the Sidney Smith of his day ; and 
frdred that to dare is general ly to com nUind success. Few 
<diings indeed are impracticable to him who has a well- 
groimded confidence ih his own powers ; and who is not 
diverted from his object by any seeming difficulties, nor 
lured from perseverance by the blandishments of ease. 

After the Restoration, the remains of Blake were, 
ly the express command of Charles the Second, removed 
from the vaalt wherein they had been dep<^ited in West- 
minister-abbey, and ignobly thrown with others into a pit 
in St. Margaret's church-yard; **ni which place," says 
one of bis biographers', ^* they now remain ; without any 
other monument than that reared by his valour; which 
time itself can hardly etFace.** 

EdDWARD HYDE; 

UML OF CI^RBMDON^ AND LOBD HIGH CBAXCSLUMt 

OP EieeiJIND. 

Frem Uk Jumef /., to ZHh Charlu IL 
To preserve integrity of conduct, and eonsisteBcy of 
principle, amidst pobHc coDvalsions, wbea^ force gene- 
rally sets equity at defiance; to adhere to what is just 
andboaonrabie^ regardless of w^hat is expedient or pro* 
teUe; isthecbaracterofagreatandagood man. How 
Arandia whatre^pettslordcbaaeeilorClareBdoft4eser¥e8 
tkispraise, «viJl be seea freiki a brief survey of his lite. 

Thiscelebrated staiesman, Uwyer^ and historiograpber, 
was descended froua an ancient family in Cheshire v and 
WIS the third soa of a gentieiaaa possessed of a small 
fitttune, ^ko resided at Denloo, near Haadonria Wilts, 
where the future cbaocellor was bom* Witb no {h-q- 
qpeds of a patrimony^ nor protected by great alliances, he 
bad bis fortune to make ^r bis own nerit ; and in the 
Jiistoryoi^ men it nay be remarked, that for one who has 
iftcroased the original faonoars of bis&nUy, and enlarged 
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his hereditary poseessioiis. thousands have pursaed a re^ 
trograde course, and diminished what they felt no nece^ 
sity to advance. Hence the aspiring and virtuous mind, 
ungifted by fortune, may draw the most favourable argu- 
ments for hope and preseverance : and, when it views 
the elevation which others have reached, may learn to 
acquiesce in the toil which is requisite to gain the ascent, 
£dv\ard Hyde received a private education, suitable to 
the circmnstances of his family, under the vicar of the 
parish in which he was born ; but it may be readily con- 
cluded that he must have been an apt scholar and displayed 
early talents, as he was entered of Magdalen-hall, Oxford, 
when just turned of thirteen* Here he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts ; and having improved his natural endow* 
ments by classical leanjing, it seems that the height of bis 
ambition at that time was to obtain a fellowship in Exeter 
college ; but being disappointed in his views^ heremaved 
' if) the M iddle Temple. How often is Providence as kind 
in what it denies as in what it grants ! Had Hyde become 
the fellow of a coHege, it is probable that he might hare 
passed his days in inglorious ease, and left no traces of 
his name ; hot having ooce entered on the professioQ of 
the kw, he found an opporHmity for th^ exercise of bii 
talents, and ihe display of bis loyally and patriotism. 

He pursued ))is studieaiii the Temple for several yew 
with ^mcreasing reputation; and when his society deteii- 
9iined to give a public testimony of their hatred to the 
indecent principles advanced by Prynne in his work en« 
titled Histriomastix^ he was appointed one among the 
managers of a masque presented* on. that* occasion before 
kin^ Charlea and his queen at Whitehall, in i634. Bot 
though Hyde was a friend to constitutional royalty, be 
strehttooaly opposed every illegal stretch of prerogati^ 
and reprobated the subseiviency 'o£ th#. judges to advance 
the kindly power at the expense of national liberty^ A 
nrnwikab]^ incident is. said to have contributed to fix <b<» 
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Bteadinessof hiapriaciples, when he irat begaii to ftcquirf 
gome eminence in bis prQtemi'jn :^Aa he was walking 
one day with his father in the fields round his native piace« 
the old gentleoian in the course ofcopversatioa happened 
to remark, that lawyers were apt to stretcb the prerogar 
tive too i'ar, and injure liberty; and cpucluded witl| 
earnestly requesting hiin> Hi it should be his Ibrtune to 
rise in his prolession, never tQi sacntice the laws or liber* 
^ies of his country to private views or political intrigues^ 
Havmg repeated this advice ia the most jm|)ressive niai|r- 
ner, he immediately fell into a fit of apoplexy^ whicli 
parried him oit' in a few hours alter wards. The filial dutv 
of Hyde conspired with his own judgment to make this 
fxpostulatiQA the rule of bis future lile» and be died i^ 
observing it* ' 

For some years he appeared to haye confined )iimseljr 
wholly 10 tbe duties of bis pi:ofe8sioo, without any ambitio4 
of being distinguished as a politician ; but having beei) 
elected to pariiament in J1640 for Wooton JBasset, he 
soon attracted notice by his eloquence, aud the resolution 
^ 2eai with which be deieudeU nis country ^s rights. 

This parliament was of sboit duration 3, but another 
having Jtieen called >. Mr- Hyde was ejected for Saltas^ 
iACoruwaJlUand the promises wbicb be had, already givez) 
Qf a patriotic character were fuUy confirmed^ He waa 
frequently appointed chairman of several im^ortant^com?' 
inittees; and with all the warmth of oratory, declaimed^ 
^<Mnsl the^ usurpations of tbe crown, and. the violation of 
the constitution, particularly in. tbe article oi ship-money^ 

But Hyde was not one oftbose Ijactiojus-^atesmen whOj^ 
baving detected errocs in tbe exercise of government^ 
overlook ail itp beauties. H^ was as viguant to prevent 
innovations ip :the cpustitutipn, as encroachments on ih% 
liberty of the .sulyect^ When it \vas moved to depi:ivct 
^ bishops of tbeir vote^. be represented that from th^ 



Earliest mstitutimi of pftrliatnentB diey had been a put Of 
k ; and that they were the legitimate representatioa ti 
the whole body of the dergy, whose rights could not he 
^Tested from them withoot the grofisest injustice. Oa 
Ihis great point he differed from his friend lord Falklandt 
With whom he kepi up the closest intiaiacy ; andtheiif 
enemies h^d that their separation would ensue; hut ia 
this they were deceived. Each only claimed die privilege 
of speaking hift own sentiments m> particolar occaMonst 
in essential articles they were united. 

When the earl of Sttalferd was impeached of high* 
treason, Mr. Hyde was appointed one of the committee 
lo draw up the charges against him ; but divesting him^ 
lelf of passion and prejudice, and foreseeing consequences 
which escaped the eye of m<»e inlempecate men, he con- 
sidered him as guilty only of misdemeanours, and dis- 
tiaimed any concern in the proceedings by attainder. In 
ihortf he was one of those glorious patriots who act on 
independent principles ; who scofn to oppose govecnmetit 
from resentment,, or to> sanction its measures from ven«^ 
motives. As soon, therefore, as he perceived that the 
commons were actuated by a spirit of hostility to the (fcm^ 
Stitution> and began to assume the executive p«wer which 
Bad been legitimately vested in other hands, he abandoned 
Aem to their follies and their crimes, and repaired to the 
king at York, who conferred upon him the^ honour q£ 
knighthood, and made him chancellor oi' the exchequer. 

IVom this time he was a firm adherent to hif royal 
master^ through all the vicissitudes of his fortune. W isely 
eontining his talents, however, to their proper sphere, he 
counselled rather than acted : and is little noticed during 
the intestine commotions, tiH the treaty of Uxbridge wa» 
s^t on foot; when he proved himself, in the character 
of commissioner, a Warm and judicious advocate for the 
king*8 unalienable rights. 

All hia exertiona proving abortive^ and the civil war 



1)eitig renewed^ sir Edward Hyde ma appdinted to attend 
^e jpriDce of Wales ia the West, wiiere be strove to maii^ 
tain his master^s interest and la retrieve his al&irs; bat 
maUers becoyiiog worse and worse,, he embarked from 
PeadeoBifr-castle for Jersey, m expectation of findinf prince 
Cluiries at that place. His royal highness, however,, 
having been removed to Parish £dward waaso pjcovoked . 
at this impolitic and precipitate step, that he refused 
to attend him thither ; and spent two years and upwarda 
la Jersey, employed in the compositioit 'of his immortal* 
work, the History of the Rebellion, which he undertook 
with the* king^s particular i4)probation and encouragement. 

Ia May 1 648 he received a letter from qaeen Henrietta^ 
requesting him, in his majesty's name, to give his per* 
sooal attendance on the prince of Wales, by a certain day^ 
at Pari& 8omfi circunwtances occnred to^ render this 
itB))06sibIe ; but he joined him soon after at the Hague, 
ia company with lord Cottington. 

His various services to the young prince (afterwards^ 
Charies^the Second) during his exile, it is unnecessary 
to mention-v they are sufficiently Gonq>icuous in the his* 
tory of our country* His. activity in promoting the Re- 
storation ; the- pure and distinterested attachment which he 
Bhewed to him under the most forlorn circumsUnces, and 
tometimes amidst obloquy and ingratitude, must rank 
him very high in our esteem. At the urgeiJt solicitation oC 
Charles, be accepted the great seal ; and in the character 
ef lord chancellor transacted almost the whole business of 
that prince's 1 ittle court, carried on negociations, and paved 
the way for bis return to. the throne of his ancestors. 

No sooner was Chasles happily restored, than he coii*^ 
firmed sir EdWard Hyde in his office of lord^iigh chancel- 
h)r, and placed the most unlimited confidence in. hk wis- 
dom and integrity* Soon afierwards he was elected chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford, and created a peer by 
the title of baron Hyde ; and next year was raised to the 
-dignity of viscount Cwnbury, aad earl oCCIarendttL. . 



the bill for liberty of conscience ; and his vanity in build- 
ing a splendid fialacet during times of public distress 
from (he plague and the fire of London; ^ere all tamed 
to his disadvantage. Yet the odium excited against him 
was in general very nnjipsW. He had ever steered amiddle 
course between prerogative atd national liberty ; andtbe 
people were highly indebted to him for imposing a check 
en the crown, by granting only such a revenue as obliged 
Ae king to have some dependance on parliament Had 
the advice of others been followed, Charles might have 
feigned without control, by the profusion of that esta- 
btishment which had been proposed for his use.- 

The people seldom think, for themselves, and are 
more frequently guided by the counsels of the intrigaiBg 
than of the wise. Clarendon saw that his credit was 
lost, and his doom, fixed. He drew np,. howeveri a 
masterly apology ;. and threw the whole blame that had 
hten imputed to him on those who better deserved it: 
but not trusting. to. the effect of this amongjudgeealready 
prejudiced against them,, he went into voluntary exile^ 
from which he never returned. 

He chose France for the place of his retivement: but 
Kis enemies had already been tampering with that court; 
and no sooner bad he reached Calais, than he received 
orders to quit the kingdom* Being seiaeifr with a v'wkU 
fit of. the gout, he petitioned for time; and. during the 
interval of his recovery, the sentiments of the French 
suddenly changing, he was indulged with pennissioA t« 
take up his residence there. At last he settled at Rouen 
in Normandy, where, he died in 1674 ; when his hodf 
was brought to England, and buried in Henry the 
Seventh's chapel, in Westminster-abbey.^ 

For political sagacity, and genuine patrioatisto, Jofd 
Clarendon will bear a comparison with the most eeie* 
brated statesmen. He bEought the vessel of state irie 
■H)rt, after it had been tossed by one of the longest and 
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iTHwrvialefttfltorms that Aie cotiiHry hid tvtt tu p u i m t ti t 
and on his fidelity the soverei^ m%lit repose unlimited 
eoniidenGe; while the people, iifider all the circum* 
8iaice» of his BitBalion, could have little ground for 
accusation. Had he been more indined to sacrifice tlmr 
interests, be would have been more acceptable to the 
king; and on the other hand, had he been, less attached 
To his majesty, his popularity would have remained tO' 
the last. But by pursuing the line of duty and con* 
seietice, he wa» finally a favourite with neither; hisr- 
temper was too grave for the volatile Charles, and his 
integrity too inflexible for his debauched courtiers. It 
is said that the duke of Buckingham in particular, who 
possessed the talent for ridknle in a high degree, used 
to entertain the king with mimicing the solemn pace 
and the sententious /wisdom of the chancellor; and to 
fender him ungracious, it was not unusual for the 
courtiers who dared to take such liberties, to point out 
Clarendon to the king, saying at the same time, ^^ There* 
goes your schoobnaster/^ Charles had not gratitude 
enough to appreciate his services as they deserved ; and 
he suffered himself to be prejudiced against a man who 
adhered to him in the worst times^. by the silly tricks of 
worthless flatterers. Yet it must be allowed that Claren- 
don was little qualified to steer his way through the 
obliquities of a depraved court ; he could not disguise 
his abhorrence of vicevQor flatter foibles which he thought 
might be dangerous.. He was -religious from conviction, 
and his attaqjiment to the church of Eagland was mani- 
fested isL his whole conduct. When his daughter, wife 
of the Dttke of York (afterwards James the Second) 
was> induced to embrace the religioa of the Romiah 
church, he wrote in the most afiectionftte and earnest 
terms to dissuade her from this resolution, and his argu- 
ments displayed considerable skill in polemical divinity. 
Bst she was biassed by her deluded husband and crafty. 
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priesto; aad died in that faith, to the siacere and deep 
flOrrow of her unhappy father. 

As a writer, the fame of Clarendon is secure in the 
hands of the public, which has highly estimated 'his la- 
bours. The History of the Rebellion will last as long 
as English literature itself! Though *not exen^it from 
prejudice, and little graced by the ornaments of modern 
8t3^e and composition, it shews a depth of research, a 
masterly delineation of character, and a deduction of 
effects from their remotest causes, that must charm the 
sensible, and amuse the idle, to the latest periods of 
time. From his works the politician may glean know- 
ledge, and private men gather maxims for the regulation 
of their conduct, in almost every situation into whicli 
(hey can be thrown. 



JOHN MILTON. 

Born ie08.--Died 1674. 

From &th James /., to 2>5th Charles JL 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom,^ 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn : 
The fhrst in loftiness of thought surpasi^d i. 
The next in majeHty ; in both the. last : 
The force of Nature could no Airther go i 
To make a tl^ird, she joind the former twob 

In these pointed and nervous lines of Dryden, the 
characters of the three great epic poets. Homer, Virgilf 
and Milton, are well discriminated. I f thi^palm is given 
to the latter, it is perhaps justly. The dignity and sub* 
limity of the sublet on which Milton wrote, raised bin 
above all comparison ; and the vigour of his genius sup< 
ported the weight which he had assumed. Whoever 
can read Milton without admiration, must be destitote 
not only of moral feeling, but of genuine tai^e; 
^bean i» not formed to relish intellectual pteaswres^ 
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soul is not fitted for the perception of ^hat is heautifld 
or sublime. 

This illustrioQs poet was descended from an ancient 
family which had been long seated at Milton, near 
Thame, in Oxfordshire ; but having engaged in the unp> 
happy quarrels between the houses of York and Lanca»» 
ter, which long deluged England in blood, they had tte 
misfortune to forfeit their principal estate. His grand- 
father, a zealous papist, enjoyed however an appointmeDt 
in the forest of Shotover, in that neighbourhood: but his 
father, being disinherited for embracing the protestant 
faith, settled in London, as a scrivener ; and in Bread- 
street there, John Milton, his eldest son, was born in 1608* 
After receiving a domestic education for some time 
wider a worthy clergyman, whose fame is perpetuated 
iQ hia papirs first essays, be was removed to St. Pamtts 
school, where by iudef^gahle application he mack an 
extraordinary progress in classical learning. From his 
twelfth year he devoted the greatest part of the night to 
study, and laid the foundation of a disorder which after* 
wards terminated in total blindness^ 

It may be remarked, that few have made a distin- 
guished figure in the literary career, who have not 
evinced an early predilection for books« The boy who 
performs the prescribed task, who attends to all the 
minute parts of his duty, may escape censure, and may 
even gain applause ; but he will never reach the exalted 
heights of the voluntary student^ who seeks for learning 
from the innate love which he bears it. To obtain 
excellence in whatever we attempt, sacrifices must be 
na^de which cannot be directed: and an enthusiasm. must 
inspire us to surmount difficulties which the lukewarm 
And the indolent will fear to encounter. Had the boyish 
Wilton spent his leisure hours, as he mig:ht have done 
^^ithout blan>e^ in the common amusements of his years, 
it i^ prohable thi^i we should Aevec hav^ heard of his 
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Pliradiie L«st. T«t trfule it b commendable t6 incite 
to youthful application by the prospect of virtuood fiitne, 
JI'iB no less necessary to caution against injuring the 
tpriogs of life by too intease study. Occasional relaxa- 
Iten is of service both to the bodp and the mind : the 
^velfare of the latter- depends much on that of thie fomer, 
md all our comforts certainly flow from health. 

In his sixteenth year young Mihon was admitted of 
Clirist^s college, Cambridge. Being already a profi- 
'Cient in classical learning, his academic exercises mast 
iHiTe: appeared extremely light ; it is- certain that he 
Ited composed some beautiful Latin poems before he 
removed to the university, and the greatest part of hi* 
^Mnpesitions in' that langnage Y^ere produced during 
the period which he continued there. Me had formed 
^S^^taste on the purest models of antiquity, and ivas 
lednldkiered as the first En^U^man who wrote with 
classical elegance. But he did not confine himself to 
fiatin poetry only; in the studious retirements ofXIinp' 
bridge, he conceived the first rude idea of the work 
which will render his name immortal. 

After, taking the degree of master of arts, he quitted 
the university; and retired to Horton, near Colnbroolt, 
^here his father then, resided on a competent fortune 
gained in the successful practice of bis vocation. It 
|eems that the old gentleman had destined him for the 
church: but Milton had early imbibed notions unfavour- 
able to the national establishment ; and his father, feel^ 
jng for the conscientious scruples of the son, did not 
wish to press his compliance. The praise of consistency, 
^ose who are the most inimical to the political and reli- 
gious principles of our poet cannot deny him; and so far 
he is entitled to our esteem. 

In his retirement at Horton, he prosecuted his studies- 
with unparalleled assiduity and success. He read over 
all the Greek and Latin classical writers; and made them 



m tnry nutoaoK softnervMot to hk lovie bt poeby« 
Durioi; diis period lie prodjiced hia celebrated "niTiinir ^ 
CovQs; a work in whick inagery, |iatJie6,4uid a fetvii 
hit (^aate laofiiage^ deceratft every p«ge* Tk#ii((b4«i 
adapted for the stage, h will never cease, wiiile f fifff im 
taate remaiiM, to please in the doset. 

His next prodactioD jvas Lyoidaft; a delighCfiiliBMiodj» 
^ecasiooed by tbe deatb of an amiable young genttanaB, 
the son of sir John King, secretary for irelaad, vrini 
was lost in his passage to that country. Between Usi 
and Milton an intimate friendship bad been contracted at 
tie UQirersity ; and be bewails the lacerated tiesef yondi^ 
fill afection, in terms as honourable to tbe man as to tfio 
It is eoj^osed that about this time too be rnmpoocd 
exquisite poems entitled L'AMegro, and .11 Pern* 
leroso; which, bad be left nothing else, wonTd bane 
transmitted bis name to immortality. 

fiis. reputation as a poet bad now attracted tbe ser 
gard of the public, and procured ham seme valnabk 
private friendsbips: and after spending five years. a| 
Horton, with occasional visits to tbe metropolis, on tbe 
death of bis mc^er be ^obtained Ins fatber^s permission 
to travel 

Having procured proper rec(»nmeadatioos and intno^ 
dttctiooB, be left England in 1638, and first visited Pari8» 
^here he was introduced to the celebrated Grotius; then 
hastening into Italy, he applied himself to the study of ibe 
language and literature of that ^country with the moUt 
l^nUiaat success, Tbe great and the learned treated him 
with 'distinguished Attention; and notwithstanding bJs 
avowed pjfinciples, which he was too honest te^disguise, 
cardinal Barberini, .i^ter wards pope Urban tbe £igbth, 
shewed him some uocommon msrks of personal. respect. 

From Rome he proceeded to .Naples; where the marw 
of Villa, who bad been tbe patron €i T^sso, paid 
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him Che homage due to his iflastrioafi attamments, ani ift 
Return was complimented with the most grateful effiisioiis 
of his elegant pen. In other parts of Ita]j^ he was 
equally honoured and caressed, by every one distinguished 
for rank, urbanity^ or talents. The philosopher Galileo^ 
who was then a prisoner in the Inquisition for daring to 
di3cover and publish more of the celestial motions than 
his ignorant and bigoted judges could conceive, received 
a visit of respect from Milton, among other men of ex* 
traordinary acquirements in science and literature. 
. After having spent two years in continental travels, 
which he originally designed to extend to Sicily and 
Greece, news arrived of the commotions in his native 
country: and judging it criminal to remain a distant or 
an indifferent spectator of scenes which involved all that 
was dear to Englishmen, he hastened hit return, and 
took a house in Aldersgate-street, London; 'where he 
employed his time in. superintending the education of a 
few yonng gentlemen, who lodged and boarded under 
his roof. How well he was qualified for this important 
though often ill-rewarded office, must be evident to every 
unprejudiced mind. His success indeed was ansv^'erable 
to his capacity, and his Treatise on £ducadon shews the 
plan of scholastic institution which he pursued. His pen 
however «vas occasionally, employed in attacking the very 
foundation of church government, and in . exalting the 
puritanical party, to which he had devoted himself with 
unshaken adherence. 

Having reached his thirty-fifth year, he married Mar}* 
the daughter of Richard Powell, esq. ; but his lady, on 
some disagreement, left him soon after. This so provoked 
JVIilton, that he paid his addresses to another, and wrote 
with much acrimony against the existing laws of marriag^) 
boldly maintaining that unfitness or contrariety of diflpo- 
flitions, or whatever was repugnant to the endcarmentarf 
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emjogal society , was as solid a claim to a diTorce asaoy 
other* His wife howeirer saw her folly, aad retriev«|d 
her error before it was too late» In an unexpected in* 
terview, contrived by some benevolent and judicious 
friend^ she threw herself at his feet, and implored his 
fprgiveness. Milton was not proof against a woman^s 
(ears, particularly those of one whom he so lately loved 
with an ardent affection: 



-Soon his heart retented 



T'wards her, his wi£e so l«te» and sole delight^ 
Now at his feet, submissive in distress. 

Paradise Lost. 

. The civil war now raging with the greatest fury, 
Milton was induced, by party zeal, to suspend the pur- 
suits of elegant literature, and to enter into political 
discussion* But though his talents gave him a temporary 
reputation in this career, and indeed spread his fame 
all over Europe, his labours of this kind are now less 
celebrated ; while his celebrity as a poet has been con** 
tinually increasing, and will increase till time shall be no 
more* The political work which gained him the most 
extensive reputation, was his Defensio proPopuh Anglic 
cano, or " Defence of the People of £nglaud ;" in answer 
to Salmasius, who had composed a tract entitled Defensio 
Regis^ or " Defence of the King." The asperity with 
which Milton wrote, is said to have broken the heart of 
his rival; but though our poet was rewarded with a thou- 
sand pounds for this piece of service, and made' Latin 
secretary to Cromwell, he had little reason to triumph in 
his success. By too intense application, a disorder which 
had long affected his sight now terminated in total blind- 
ness. About' this period, too, he lost his wife, who left 
him three daughters; and soon marrying another, in 
little more than a year he became a second time a 

widower. 
After Cromw^ell had established his usurpation on 
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the rut of At nottardiy, MiltoiH ¥p1m> ^Mw t* tot 
befen as micli inioiieal to Mdent inttitiitkms of every 
^aort M avene lo arbitrary power, awed perbape into 
siknce bj fear, er Maaeed by gratitude, acquiesced a 
the change that took place, and rewimed bis stadies; bat 
]nrodaced nothing aorrthat deserves to be rememberef}, 
till after the RestoratioB. 

At that era, he knew that the active partwhicbbebtd 
taken would expose him to the moat imnunent daager; 
and prudently absceftded till matters took another torn, ^ 
.and the fate of the most vident, partisans of rebellion 
anu usurpation had been decided* The abilities aad the 
virtues of Milton, raised him friends on tbis emergency. 
By the interest of sir William Davenant, whose life he bad 
'formerly saved, he received dic^benefit of the act of 
amnesty; onfy his political writings were ordered to be 
burnt by the bands of the common hangman. It is 
gratifying to such «3 venerate the name of Milton to 
reflect, that in his highest exaltation he was moderate in 
his actions towards those who difered from him in politics, 
and that his memory is stained by nothing croel- or arbi* 
tirary. laJiim it was exemplified, 

-~-»mgeniias dididsse fideliter artes 
EmoIUt mores, n^ sitiit esse feros. 

'*^ that an intimate acquaintance with the liberal arts 
softens the manners, nor suffers them to be ierocious.'* 
He met with a recompease^an the attachment of friends 
at a crisis of peculiar danger, and his example proves the 
wisdom of lenity and forbearance amidst the distractions 
of political fury. 

Milton was now in^the fi%-second year- of bis age, 
lleprived of sight, borne down by infirmities, and de- 
pressed by the vicissitudes of his fortwie; yet the vigour 
of hisjnind enabled him to rise, with elastic force, over 
tbis accumulation of ills. He appeared again in |)ublic; 
entered the third time into the marriage state, with a 
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mm Minshul, a natire of Clieshire; and^ it is s^id, 
tefused the place of Latin xsecretary to the king, notwith* 
standiBg the most pressing importunities of his new wife. 
When she urged him to comply with the times, and ac» 
cept the royal offer, his answer is said to have been as 
Mlows: *^ You are in the right, my dear ; like other 
women, you are ambitious to ride in your coach : while 
ny whole aim is to live and die an honest man.'* 
' Soon after this third marriage, Milton removed to a 
bouse in Artillery- walk, leading to Bun hiU-fieldsy where 
he resided till his death, except during the plague in J 665. 
On that awftti calamity, he retired with his family to 
ChalfontBt. Giles, in Buckinghamshire^ where he put 
the last band to his Paradise Lost, a work that Had occu- 
pied bis thoughts for a long series of years. It is said 
that Milton sometimes was iacapable of producing a single 
line, and at other seasons his ^^ unpremeditated verse*' 
flovfed with a felicity resembling inspiration. On those 
occasions, be immediately called his daughter, who acted 
as his amanuensis ; and would dictate a considerable nun^- 
ber of lines in a breath, which he afterwards polished 
and reduced. About the vernal and autumnal equinox, 
his poetical talent was said to be the most happy. Indeed 
few literary persons are insensible, that extremes of heat 
or cold are equally unfavourable to the exertions of the 
ffliad; few are unacquciinted with periodical obscurations 
and brilliancies of genius. 

After this immortal poem \v9j5 ready for the press, it was 
fiearly suppressed by the ignorance or malice of the licenser, 
\vho found or fancied treason in the following noble simile; 

As when the sun new-ris^n 
I^iooks through the horizontal mi«ty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or fronT behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarcbs. 

Having overcome this obstacle, Miltoa sold the cop/* 

L 
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right for five poumis ready money, five pounds more 
when one thousand three hundred of the books shocld be 
^disposed of, and the same sum on the publication of a 
second and a third edition. From this agreement Milton 
received no more than fifteen pounds; and his widow 
afterwards transferred every clahn, for the poor additioDal 
sum of eight pounds. 

Such was the iitst destiny of a work that constitutes the 
glory and the boast of English poetry, and may be reck- 
oned among the noblest efforts of human genius in any 
age or country. But Milton wrote for immortality, and 
he has not lost his reward. Like the sun bursting from 
the horizon of vapours, his Paradise Lost gradually rose 
to the zenith ; and having long become stationary, has 
no decline to dread, unless worse than Gothic darkBess 
should overspread the regions of taste. 

About three years after the appearance of Paradise Lost^ 
Milton produced his Samson Agonistes, a tragedy written 
on the purest Greek model: and Paradise Regained, 
which he is said to have preferred before his great work 
of Paradise Lost; but if this was his real opmion, it only 
shews how incoinpetent an author is to decide on the 
merits of his own productions. The Paradise Regained 
is said to have originated from a hint suggested by one 
Elwood, a quaker ; who, on Milton's reading to him in 
manuscript his Paradise Lost, exclaimed: *' You have 
now only to write Paradise Found:" but though it is a 
poem of considerable merit, and would have raised the 
reputation of any other man to an exalted degree, it was 
80 wholly eclipsed by its sublime predecessor, that its 
merits are in a great measure obscured by the comparison. 
In fact, it resembles the lustre of the morning-star ab- 
sorbed in the meridian blaze ; it is the Odyssey of Milton, 
«nd falls far short of what may be called his Iliad. 

A life of indefatigable study, aiid which had been ex* 
j^^d to vartous vicissitudes^ hastened that hour which 
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neither the great nor the learned caa escape* MiUoo had 
also been Jong afflicted w ith the gout and other infirmities, 
and was completely worn out. He died without a strug- 
gle, on the JOth of November, 1674, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. His remains were interred in the church 
of St. Giles, Crippiegate; and his funeral was numer- 
ously and splendidly attended. A monument was, many 
years afterwards, erected to his memory in Wesminster^ 
abbey; but a monument was needless to him whose fame 
fills the whole enlightened world. ' 

Though imprudence is the general vice of poets, at 
least of those who vainly fancy that it is a proc^ of su- 
perior genius to spurn at little things, Milton through his 
prudent economy left behind him fifteen hundred pounds. 
We have therefore the consolation to reflect, that this it- 
lustrioas bard was never in indigence, though he might 
be remote from affluence. His family, however, gra^ 
dually sunk into the humbler spheres of life; and his line 
is generally supposed to be now extinct. 

Milton was of the middling stature, formed with the 
most perfect symmetry ; of a ruddy complexion, and light 
brown hair. In his youth he was eminently beautiful ; 
and so delicate, that at Cambridge he \Tent by the appel- 
lation of *' tbe lady of Christ^s college." The marquis of 
Villa gives a high idea of Milton^s beauty of person, in a 
neat Latin .epigram ; which has been thus translated^ 
So perfect thou in mind, in fbrm, and face, 
Thou*rt not of EngUali, but angelic race. 

Both his constitution and his taste led him to al)stemi<' 
ousness: the one was too weak to bear excesses, and the 
other too refined to indulge in them. In early yoij^th he 
studied late at night, but afterwards completely altered his 
plan in this respect. In his occasional relaxations from 
literary pursuits, he amused himself with conversatioa 
and music, in which latter he was a proficient. After 
^ blindaeat be taught his daughters to read the Hebrew 
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G I eek, and Latin, without teaching them to uffderstandtbesc 
ianguages; and thus made them auxiliaries in his studies. 

His own learning was immense. He was a perfect 
fiiaeter of Hebrew,' Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish. 
•He originally followed Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley, 
-as his model ; but he afterwards formed a style of his 
own ; and though he has had many imitators, he has 
never yet found a rival. 

His political principles were strictly republican : yet . 
£n gland was much less a republic under Cromwell than 
under the latter part of Charles the FirsU Id fact, in 
almost every revolution that history records, honest mes 
^ire the dupes of their own sincerity ; while some un- 
principled demagogue artfully turns the popular phrensy 
•to his own private interest or aggrandisement. In theo- 
logy, Milton strongly inclined to arHiinianism; -but 
towards the close of his life lie seems to have entered 
■into communion with no religions sect, and entertained 
only a certain philosophic religion of the raind, founded 
however on Christianity. 

jy[is demeanour was open and aifable ; and his con- 
jversatioa easy, cheerful, and instructive. The promptness 
of his wit qualified him to shine on every occasion*, he 
•was facetious, grave, or satirical, as the subject required; 
his judgment was just and profound, and his reading 
almost as extensive as his genius. If he had laults and 
.defects, (and who is exempt from them?) they were cither 
lost or diminished in the brilliancy of his attainments. 

His character as an epic poet is thus admirably sum- 
med up by Dr. Johnson: — ** The highest praise of geniu« 
'is original invention. Milton cannot be said to have con- 
<trived the structure of ati epic poem, arid must therefore 
yield to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which till 
generations must be indebted, for the art of poetical nar- 
ration, for the texture of the fable, the variation of inci- 
.4lcnts> the interpositiojQ of dialogue^ and all the stratagems 
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that surprise and enchain attention. But of all the bor- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the least indebted- 
tohiaw He was naturally .a thinker for himself, confi- 
dent of his own a))ilities, and disdainful of help or liind- 
ranee; he did not refuse adoMSsion to the thoughts or- 
images of his predecessors, but he did not seek them. ♦ 
Fronj'his contemporaries he neither courted nor received- 
support: there is, in his writings, nothing by which the 
pride of other authors might be gratified, or favour 
gained: no exchange of praise, nor solicitation of support. - 
His great works were performed under discountenance, 
and in blindness : but difficulties vanished at his touch ; 
he was born for whatever is arduous; and his work is 
not the greatest of heroic poems, only because it is not 
the first." 
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A N D R K W M A R V E L L. 

Born 1620 Died 1679. 

t'rom 1 Ith James /., to 2dth Cfiurles It, 

A MAN who could preserve the most blameless sini* 
plicity of manners amidst the allurements of public liie, 
and a noble spirit of independence under the occasional 
pressures of real want; who would neither barter his 
conscience for a smile, nor sell his vote for gaiii ; who 
could reader himself entirely beloved by his friends, and 
revered by those whose principles were diametrically op- 
posite to his own; would in these days he regarded as a 
singular phenomenon, and infallibly must have possessed 
sonac extraordinary virtues and endowments. Such was 
Andrew Marvell, the son of a minister and schoolmaster 
at Kingston-upon-Huil. 

This incorruptible patriot, and ingenious writer, dis- 
covered an attachment to letters from the earliest dawn 
of reason; and had made so grea^ proficiency in classical 
learning, that he was admitted a student of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, when only thirteen years old. Such was 
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the promise of his genius, that he had not been long in 
that situation before the Jesuits, those busy agents of the * 
Romish church, thought him a proper subject lor a pro- 
selyte, and accordingly inveigled him to London. His 
father, however, had the good fortune to find him in a 
boolsseiier's shop, and prevailed on him to return to i*o!- 
lege; where he pursued his studies with great assiduity, 
and in due course took his bachelor's decree. 

When about eighteen years of age, he lost his father by a 
singular melancholyaccident; which, by as singular aseries 
of events, paved the way to his own future fortune. 

A widow lady of great respectability and virtue resided 
on the other side of the Humber. She had an only 
daughter of eminent beauty and accomplishments ; who, 
on some festive occasion, was allowed to spend a night 
at Mr. Marveli's house. Next day the young lady was 
anxious to return to her expecting parent; and though it 
blew such a storm that even the watermen earnestly dis- 
suaded her from attempting the passage, she was deaf to 
their remonstrances, ftnd the worthy minister determinetl 
to accompany her. Just before they put off from land 
Mr. Marvel 1 threw his gold-headed cane ashore, which 
he desired might be given to his son if any fatal conse- 
quences should ensue. His presentiment was too just ; 
he and his companion found a watery grave. The mother 
of the unfortunate young lady was long inconsolable; but 
in time, reflecting on the greater loss which young Mar- 
vell had sustained, she adopted him as her son, took 
upon her the charge of his future education, and finally 
made him her heir. 

After leaving the university. Mar veil made the tour of 
Europe, and began to distinguish himself as a writer as 
well as a scholar. He had a peculiar turn for humour 
and satire, and some of his first essays contain much wit. 
He tilled for a short time the situation ot secretary to tJie 
English embassy at Constantinople ; and on his return to 
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his Dative country, became first a tutor to a young gen- 
tleman of fortune, and then joint Latin secretary to 
^ooiwell with the immortal Milton, « 

A little before the Restoration he was chosen to repre- 
sent bis native town in parliament ; and in this honour- 
able character he continued till his death, with unbounded 
applause. So well were his constituents satisfied >yith 
bis conduct, that they pressed him to accept a pension 
raised among themselves; a worthy mode of remune- 
ration, once sanctioned by custom, but now grown obsolete. 

Nor was it only from his townsmen that Mr. Marvel I 
gained the highest admiration; his incorruptible integri;y 
rendered him an object of respect to all the virtuous. By 
bis writings and his conduct he made himself obnoxious 
to government, and more than once was obliged to ab- 
scond; yet the greatest men of the court, and even the 
sovereign himself, felt a strong esteem for him. As a 
speaker he was not much distinguished, but hk iuflueucc 
was very great with tjje members of both hou'^c.-: and 
prince Rupert had such respect for hi.s juJguu*iU, tl.ai ht- 
frequently adopted his sentiments, and voted accordingly. 
On such occasions it was a. common saying, ^^ that the 
prince had been with his tutor." Indeed such was the 
intimacy between them, that when the indignant pen of 
Marvel! had roused all the malice of venal courtiers, and 
he was forced to retire from the busy scene, tlie prince 
used to visit him in disguise, and preserved his secret 
iovioiable. 

Charles the Second himself took great delight in un- 
bendmg his mind with the society of Marvel! ; and often 
invited him to his parties, probably with a view of gain* 
iog his support; lor it has long been a maxim with 
pouticians, ^' that every man has his price." But all the 
insinuating arts of the king, and all the violence of his 
ministers, could not shake the resoiutioo, or corrupt the 
iategrity of Mar veil; he was absolutely proof against 
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every temptation. One instance is particularty worthy 
of being preserved. After sj)ending: the evening with 
Charles, lord Danby was dispatched next morning to find 
out his lodgings; which \Yere then up two pair of stairs, 
in a small court m the Strand. When the treasurer 
opened the door abruptly, Mar veil was busily employed 
in writing; and, siirprised at such a visit, told his ior^ 
ship he supposed he had mistaken his way. " Not now 
I have found Mr. Marvell,*' answered the earl ; adding 
that he was commissioned by his majesty to ask what lie 
could do to serve him. " It is not in his majesty's power 
to serve me," replied 3IaTveII with humour. Coming 
to more serious explanation, he told the treasurer that 
he was well acquainted with the nature of courts, having 
been in many; and knew that wboeveF i» distinguished 
by the favour of his prince is always expected to vote io 
his interest. Lord Danby assured hin that it was fron 
the sense alone which bis majesty entertained olhis merit) 
that he wished to know if any place at court wonld 1^- 
acceptable to him. To this Marvel! answered, that he 
'could not with honour accept the offer, since he must 
either be ungrateful if he voted against the Iring, or fal» 
to his country in supporting the measures of the conii 
The only favour therefore which he begged of his sove- 
[ reign ^vas, that he would be pleased to consider him as 
one of his most faithful subjects; and that he had done 
more for his interest by refusing than embracing bis 
proffered kindness. Being at last urged to accept a 
thousand pounds till he could think of something perma- 
nent that would be agreeable to him, he rejected the money 
with the same steadiness ; though as soon as the lord-trea- 
surer was gone, he was glad to borrow a guinea of a friend* 
Such disinterested virtue will be laughed at by the 
selfish, and scarcely copied by any one in times when 
hixury has deadened the moral feeling: yet to the young 
it furnishes a bright example;* and should be kept m 
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view, though they may never be ab!e to attain its eicci* 
lence. The polar star serves to guide the mariner, though 
he never attempts to gain its sphere. 

Alter a lile of private integrity and public worth, 
Marvell resigned his breath in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, not without strong suspicions of being poisoned. He 
was buried in the church of St. Giles iu the lields: and 
his constituents, in grateful renierabranffe of his» patriotic 
services, collected a sum of money to raise a monument 
over bis grave, with an appropriate and elegant inscription, 
which i» here subjoined as a just picture of the man. Hat 
the rector of the parisji refused to allow it to be erected; 
and bi»only and indeed bis best memorials are his life ami 
writings; from which be appears to have been an active and 
zealous champion in defence of civil and religious liberty. 

Near this place 
Lieth the body of A<ndrcw Marvel^ e&<> 

A man so endowed bj nature. 
So unproved by education, study, and ttravel. 
So consuniinated by -expe nence and learning. 
That, joining the most peculiar grace of wit 
Witli a singular iienetxwtion and strength of jiidgineat». 
And exercising all these in the whole course of his life 
With unalterable steadiness in the way of virtue. 
He became the ornament and example of his age ; 
Beloved by good men, feared by bad, admired by all. 
Though imitated, alas ! by few. 
And scarcely paralleled liy any. 
But a tooabstooe can neitbe* contain, his character, 
Nor is marble necessary to transmit it to posterity ; 

It is engraved on the mine's of this generation. 
And will always be legible in his inrmitaWe writings. 

Nevertheless, 

He having served nearly twenty years successively in parliament ; 

And that with such wisdom, dexterity, integrity, and courage, 

As became a true patriot ; 

The town of Kingstbn-upon-Hull, 

From which be was con.^tantly deputed to that assembly. 

Lamenting in his death, the public loss. 

Have erected this monument of tlicir grief and gratitude. 
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ALGERNON SYDNEY. 

Bora ]e82.«*Beheaded leSS. 

Prom 19M Jumea /., to ^\tk CharUa IL 

In some minds the Jove of liberty is paramount to 
every other passion ; and when this has a genuine stamp, 
is exerted on proper objects, and displayed on proper 
occasions, cold indeed must that soul be which feels no 
ardonr from the contemplation of its effects. At the 
names of Hampden, Russel, and Sydney, the youthfiil 
bosom beats high with the throb of patriotism, and ex- 
pands with the glow of emulation* Their memory bss 
'long been consecrated by freedom and their country ; they 
'have been embalmed equally in the poet^s lay and the 
patriot^s harangue. 

According to th.^ir own conceptions of duty, they acted 
purely and uprightly, and therefore are entitled to respect 
from such as may dislil^e their conduct. Sinister views 
^id not enter into the composition of their actions ; and 
nf their principle (shoold be deemed wrong, their hearts 
were right. Yet in admitting this, it should be impressed 
on youthful readers, that it is necessary to distinguish 
between a rehl and a sparious liberty ; and dangerous to 
imbibe such doctrines of government as militate against 
practical experience^ or are 8«bversiveofestabIishedorder^ 

Thomson, after paying a handsome compliment to this 
illustrious triumvirate, c!oBcIudes \vith the following 
character of the* distinguished persoa now under consi- 
deration : 

Of high determined spirit, roughly brave» 
J3if ancient learning to the enlightened lo^e 
Of ancient freedom wann*d. 

Algernoa Sydney was the second son of Robert earl 
of Leicester, by a dauglrter of Henry Percy earl of Nor- 
thumberland. From those dawoings of genius which 



earty aj^eared to a fathered penetrating eye, the greatest 
encuuragetoent was given to the .cuKivation of hie mind. 
When a boy, he accompanied his noble parent in hisenip, 
iMssy to Denmark, and afterwards to the court of France. 
The acuteness of yoong Sydney, and the bent of his 
disposition for an active life, induced the eari (who was 
tiien appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland) to procure him 
a coBOiission for a iroop of hiorse in his own regiment. 
In coBsequeace of this, in the year 1641, he repaired to 
Ireland, together with his brother lord viscount Lisle ; 
and in the succeeding Irish rebellion, on various occa- 
^ons distinguished himself for his personal bravery. 

Having acquired the character of a rising hero, after 
•the expiration of two years he bad the king''s permission 
^to revisit his native country in company with lord Lisle. 
But the parliament found means to seise them in Lan- 
cashire: nor was it much doubted, from subsequent 
circumstances, that they were perfectly satisfied with the 
hands into which they had fallen either through accident 
or choice ; for from this time they adhered to their new 
Pinasters with unshaken fidelity, in opposttionta a sovereign 
who both loved and respected them. The «tep which 
Algernon had taken was irretrievable, and it appears to 
have influenced every future transaction of his life. 

He soon rose to be a colonel in this new service : and 
when his brother was appointed the parliamentary lieu<^ 
tenant-general of Ir^and, served on an expedition in that 
idagdom with the highest applause ; where for hia signal 
military exploits he was promoted to the rank of iieate- 
nant-general of the horse, and constituted go?ernor ^f < 
Dublin. But trusts of such importance were little suited to 
his youthful • age: he was soon superseded and returned 
to England. Parliament, however,«till treated him with 
the greatest distinction ; and as a recompense for the posts 
vvhich he had fest, made him governor of Dover^castle^ 

' W4ea>tkO0tt who'had^UBurped the {lowers of the stale 
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determined ou bringing the king to trial, Sydney wasBO^ 
minated one of his judges ; but though he was a zealous 
republican on patriotic principles, he found means to de- 
cline taking any pArt in thai nefarious and unprecedented 
action. Warmed with the characters of some among the 
most exalted namea of Greece and Rome, he professed 
to make Marcus Brutus his model ; and when he found 
that his country had only changed an hereditary for an 
usurping tyvanl, he opposed CroD»weIl with a determiaed 
spirit^ and disdained to accept any place or employment 
under the enslaver of hid native land. This stern oppo- 
sition to the protector, proves that Sydney bad in reality 
adopted principles which others only professed as a mask 
to allure popularity. He was an enemy to tyranny ia 
any form, or ujider any appellation ; and could least of 
a'l acquiesce in thai whkh. ^tas established on the riiioa 
of ancient monarchy. 

As be was consistent throughout, civil liberty was his^ 

iiloUand whoever violated it was the object of his enmity*. 
Ia the Album of the university of Copenhagen he wrote 
and signed these lines^ which may be considered milk 
summary of his principles & 

•*-«— Manus hoc, inimicft tjnumift^ 

EnsQ petit plackUuo sttbiibatatc qmifm t ' 

which are thus translated t 

** To tjnnte hostilejriiaU this arm be tskomtt 
1% seeks for peace through liberty akme.*' 

from evecy indicatioA^ there cannot be a doubt thathr 
would hav.e joined heart and hand in any weli-cencerted 
plan for deposing Cromwellf and executing the same 
Tengeaoce upoBr him. as Chaciea had suffered. But the 
die wa9 cast,^ and. he brooded iasilencQ over his country V 
wr4>ttgs.. A davm of hope, however,, revived in his 
breast, whea the gentle and honest Richard Cromwell 
ieeigned. the pvotectorsbipH Sydney, pleasing himself 
wtk the ideA tbat the parlianeiit would bow estaMi9h% 
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#e|mb)ican form of government, wa» eager to hold an 
osteusible place io the administratioa 'of affairs ; and ac- 
cordingly was oooiinated one of tbe council of state^ 
and soon after sent as a commisaioaer (o mediate a peace 
between Denmark and Sweden ; but tke bappy Restora^ 
tion quickly dissipated tbe illusive phantom that had 
appeared before bis eyes. 

The earl of Leicester, after remaining loyal to the 
king. under every change, would probably have had 
sufficient interest to get his son included in the act of 
obljvion; but he preferred a voluntary exile, in which 
.he continued for seventeen years. During a considerable 
part of this long period he resided at Rome and in its 
environs; where he received the most flattering attentions 
iirom persons of the highest rank, and was held in gseat 
estimation tor his mental and personal qualifications* 
Becoming tired, however, with a course of fashionable 
uuneaning forms, and desirous of witnessing his favourite 
lepablican maxims realized in some existing ^overnment,^ 
be withdrew to Switzerland ; where he associated with 
ididlow and other political refugees.. 

He alterwards passed inio France; and during his stay 
in that countcy gave a proof of the bluntness of his man- 
Bers^ which a ste^n republicaa woiild dignify with the 
appellation of independence : but as long as a gradation of 
ranks is necessary in polished society, so long will respea 
and civility be estimable and lovely.. Being on a.huntiiig.<*- 
party with (jouis the Fourteenth, his majesty took a par-^ 
licuiar fancy to the horse which Sydney rode ; and' sent a 
Biessage to request that he would part with it, and fix his 
price. Sydney only replied, that his horse was not to be 
sold.. The kingy who was unaccustomed to such language,, 
sent peremptory orders to offer him a sum of money fully 
adequate to. its worth ; and, in case of his refusal, ta 
knng the animal by force. Sydney, when apprised of 
^% iostaxuly took a. piatol and shot his borse, remack^ 



mg, that it was born a free creature^ bad aerted a b^ 
nan, and should sot be mastered by a kio^ of slaves. 

His father, the ear! of Leicester, being sensible of hn 
approaching death, expressed the strongest desire once 
more to see his son, and obtained a special pardon from 
the king for his past offences. Accordingly his filial 
duty overcame his rigid political princ^les, and he re» 
turned ; but brought with him all his prejudices. During 
'his residence in France, he had detected some mean 
artifices, which had for Iheir object to extort money firoD 
^the people of £ngland under the false pretext c^ an ap- 
-proaching war ; while he was convinced there was bo 
real misunderstanding between the two courts. He in* 
Teighed with his usual asperity against such a fraudulent 
scheme, and exposed the king and his administration <o 
all the virulence' of invective* 

The earl of Leicester dying soon after, Sydney felt 
liimself at liberty to censure though he could not reform. 
iThe eyes of administration were consequently turned on 
'such an obnoiious character, and it was determined to 
keep him out of parliament by the most unwarrantable 
^6t^etche8 of power. In this ttfey twice succeeded: but 
©ur patriot's courage rose superior to all opposition ; Jie 
exposed the duplicity of government with «uch force as 
carried conviction ; he was zealous in promoting the bill 
'for excluding the duke of York from the throne; he as- 
sociated only with the most determined enemies of the 
corrupt court ; and by these means provoked its vea- 
geance to such a degree, that a resolution was taken to 
ruin this formidable enemy, by any methods that inge- 
nious malice, seconded by power, could devise. 

Accordingly it was not long before anopporttwitywas 

'.found to let Sydney feel the strength of that enmity 

which he had provoked. He was charged, on the most 

incompetent evidence, with being concerned in whatis 

termed the Rye-house plot. His friead> ths wtnoa^ 



lord William itussel, who bad made himself equally ob* 
noxious by his manly defence of civil liberty, had been 
€rst condemned on a similar accusation , not only without 
evidence, but against it ; and Sydney was siugjed out t» 
the next victim of political \ engeance. 

He was brought to trial in the court of king^s-bencbt 
■before the sanguinary Jeii'reys, on the 2 ist of November, 
1683. Three of t,he witnesses in favour oi' the prose- 
cQtion could swear only to vague reports, gathered from 
otheffe; which nevertheless were admitted as evidence^ 
though Sydney justly denied the legality of such proceed* 
ings. At last lord Howard, a man of the most abandon* 
ed principles and character, but a fit tool for such a puiw 
poee, positively swore that he had been present at two 
meetings, when business of a rebellious nature was agi» 
tated by the conspirators : and in order to strengthen the 
evidence of a man who had lost all pretensions to- be 
believed, the attorney-general, by a most shameful and 
unprecedented expedient, produced a passage from 
Bydney^s Discourses on Government; which, though 
an abstract principle, without the least reference to th^ 
immediate subject of the charge, was deemed sufiicieiit 
to convict him. Such a perversion of the law of evidence 
was never before known in the worst times of our hi^ 
tory; but perhaps there never was a judge who disgraced 
the bench likq Jeffreys. 

Sydney made a manly defence, and exclaimed against 
the unparalleled means that had been, used to convict him.. 
In the most solemn manner he abjured all personal know* 
kdge of the pretended plot ; and called God t« witness^ 
with uplifted hands and eyes, that he did not ^lieve an^ 
such to exist in the contemplation of others.. Several 
noblemen of unimpeachable veracity invalidated the tes- 
timony of Howard, and spoke to the innocence of Sydney t 
hut a packed jury, and a bloody judge, declared him 
{ttilty^ and be sufieted deaths with the most heroic 
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fortitude and composure, on Towor-bill, December 7di, 
1683. 

H» attainder was reversed in the first year of William 
aod Mary; and that solemn justice was done to his me^ 
mory, which had been denied to himself. 

Hib character has thus been drawn by bishop Burnet^ 
who was well acquainted wkh him : *'*' He was a man of 
extraordinary courage, and steady even to obstinacy; 
sincere, but of a rough and boisterous disposition, and 
impatient of contradiction. He seemed to be a Christian, 
but of a particular form : he thought it consisted in a 
certain divine philosophy in the mind ; but he was against 
all public woi ship, and every thing that looked like a 
church. He was stiff to all republican principles : and 
juch an enemy to every thing that looked like monarchy, 
(bat he set himself in a high opposition against CromweU 
when he assumed the protectorate. He had studied tlit 
bistory of government in all its branches, beyond any 
man I everknew.^* 

His Discourses oa Government have been so highly 
esteemed by some, that they are by them regarded as as 
ample compensation for the loss of Cicero's six books 
^* Of a commonwealth.^* They certainly abound with 
energetic seutiments, and marks of deep penetration : 
but his collective principles are not reducible to practice ; 
and are, in many respects, only ingenious speculations 
Id short, Algernon Sydney commands our respect rather 
than our love : he was too inflexible for a politician who 
really wished to serve his country ; and had none of those 
am'iable weaknesses which conciliate affection, and blunt 
Ike edgie of imposition and animosity. 
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JOHN TILLOTSON^ 

ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURYr 

Born 1(J30.— Died 1694. 
From 5tk Charles /., ta 5th Wiltiam IIL 

If ever there was a man whose life in a more peculiar 
manner evidenced* the influence of genuine Christianity; 
who rose without an effort or a wish, by dint of merit 
alone ; and whose highest exaltation gave more pleasure 
to the virtuous and the good than to himself; it was 
archbishop Tillotson. Tliough all cannot reach his emi- 
nence, or equal his success, he furnishes one of the finest 
models for his profession, from its humblest to its highest 
sphere. The gifts of Fortune are often capriciously be 
stowed, and no one can be sure of her favours; but who- 
ever copies this amiable and accomplished divine, will be 
rich in what the smiles of the world cannot give, aor its 
frowns take away. 

John Tillotson, one among the brightest ornaments of 
the English church, was the son of a respectable clothier; 
and was born at Sowerby, near Halifax, in Yorkshire. 
Both his parents were rigid non-conformists; and he 
was initiated in the same principles v which, hovrever,. 
his matu'rer sense and more liberal mind soon taught him 
to reject. 

' His proficiency m grammatical learning was great, and 
almost superior to his years. This aptness for study in- 
<^Qced his father to send hkn to the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he was entered a pensioner of Clare-hall ; 
and in due course took the degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts; having, before he commenced master, been 
chosen .to a fellowship of his college. 

The love of truth was the ruling passion of his heart, 
and he sought it with sedulous zeal. He was early dis*- 
gtisted with the narrow views of the puritans ; and had 
the good-fortune to read a celebrated performance of 
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Chilling^ orth*8, ^'hich fixed the future bias of his mind. 
Being superior to the prejudices of education ^ he relin- 
quished irvhatever was wrong, and adhered to whatever 
was right in the principles and conduct of those among 
whom he had been bred ; and no man was more instru- 
mental in removing the well-meant though weak scru- 
ples of such as rejected communion with the church of 
England ; or had a more tender regard for true liberty 
of conscience, when serious persuasion, and the force of 
argument, could not operate conviction of the truth. 

He loved the non-conformists, after he had rejected 
their principles : and for some of them, who had been 
connected with him by the early ties of duty or of friend- 
ship, he retained an affectionate regard that nothing could 
dissolve. But he chiefly sought associates, after he had 
settled his mind, amoi^ the most eminent divines of the 
established church; and between him and Dr. Joha 
Wilkins, the future bishop of Chester, there existed an 
intimacy and an unreserved exchange of opinions, which 
contributed to their mutual improvement. 

Having left the university about 1656, he was engaged 
AS tutor to the son of Edward Prideaux, esq. attorney-ge- 
neral to Cromwell, in which situation he spent seme 
time. The time whea he entered into holy orders can- 
not now be ascertained, but it appears that his first em- 
ploymeat in the church was that of curate at Cheshunt, 
io Hertfordshire. Here the young divine began to dis- 
|ilay those mild and gentle manners, that persuasive and 
impressive eloquence, which laid the foundation of hir 
fortune and his fame. 

As he was now settled in the vicinity of the metropotai 
he was not unfrequently invited to appear in the pulpit 
there ; for his reputation as a sacred orator, and the 
elegance of his compositions, made him peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to such as could appreciate merit and abilities. 
He was disgusted with the pulpit eloquence of the tioies^ 
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and struck out a style and maniier of his oirvn, which 
have beeo justly esteemed a model for succeeding ages. 
Being deeply acquainted with theological subjects, and 
possessed of a sound judgment and a purity of taste, of 
which there were few examples am«ng the preachers of 
that lime; he soon attracted so much deserved notice, 
that in 1662 he was offered the parish of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, the patronage of which was vested ia 
the parishioners. For some reasons, now unknown , 
he declined this benefice : but was soon presented to the 
rectory of Keddington, in Si^oik ; in which however he 
was scarcely settled, before the society of LincoInVinn 
appoiated him their preacher. But so strongly were even 
the courts of law tainted with fanaticism, and so accus- 
tomed to the cant of those times, that at first the rational 
piety of Tillotson was disliked, and complaints were 
sometimes heard against what is now allowed to constitute 
the principal beauty of his discourses. This however wa» 
temporary : by degrees a better taste began to prevail ; 
Md our excellent divine not only overcame the prejudicea 
of the society, but, being chosen lecturer of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, he was followed by a numerous audience for instruct 
tioD, and by many of his own profession for improvemeat* 

From zeal to discharge faithiully his sacred function^ 
be determined to oppose the twagrowing evils of Char lea 
the Second's reign > atheism and popery. He not only 
combated them in the pulpit, but from time to time 
published such tracts or sermons as were calculated fiyr 
A more extensive effect ; and his laudable «nd pioQB 
ioteotions did not lose* their reward. 

Ia 1666 he took the degree ol doctor in divinity ;'aiid 
having married Elizabeth French, niece to Oliver Crom-^ 
^vell, and who was connected by afiinity with his Jriend 
Dr. John Wilkins, he was appointed to preach the Gon« 
secration sermon of ihat prelate to the see oi Chester. 
Though averse to solicitation himself, he found in (he 
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ze^il of his friends an antidote against neglect; for in 16TO 
he was made prebendary of Canterbury, and two ycar» 
afterwards dean of that church, having previously ob* 
tained a preb<*nd in St. Paul's. 

Dr. Tillotson hac^been seven years on the4ist of chap- 
lains to Charles the Second ; but the zeal which, on all 
occasions, he displayed agarnst popery and irreligion,- 
rendered him no favourite with that monarch ; and he 
was rather advanced by the interest of friends who knew 
his value, than cordially loved by the court. He there- 
fore contented himself with disdiarging the duty of his 
station, without indulging hopes of preferment; and 
never obtruded himself on notice, except when the 
interestB of religion, or the welfare of the establishment, 
were at stake. When a declaration for liberty of con- 
science was published, which, under the mask of mo- 
deration, had a vieiv to the indulgence of papists, the 
dignified elergy took the alarm, and the king coipplained 
to the primate Sheldon of their refractory conduct. The 
archbishop called some of them together, and begged 
their advice. Here the wisdom and firmness of Tillotson 
were eminently conspicuoas. He suggested, that since the 
king professed the protestant religion, it wenld bea thing^ 
unprecedented to forbid the clergy to preach in defence of 
it. The sentiment was so just, and the argument so con-: 
elusive, that it was unanswerable ; .and the clergy seen^ 
to have acquiesced in his opinion, if it should harve beeir 
necessary to defend their conduct. Nevertheless, Dfr 
Tillotson w^as such a friend^ to moderation, that early in 
1 668 he joined in a treaty for the admission of socl^ 
protestant dissenters as could be brought within the pale 
of the church, by making mutual concessions ; but the 
violence of the inteinperate r^ndered this plan abortive. 

Meanwhile his preaching and his writings- equally 

' tended to preserve the establish mept from*the -encroach* 

mentfr of popery, and his priv^e e-xertionsiir the same 
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cause waa remarkably successftiJ. He had the happiness 
to convert the earl of Shrewsbury to the protestant faith ; 
and he lived to see his Boble proselyte raised to a dukedom, 
and made secretary of Btate to king William. 

In proportion as these labours raised him in the esti* 
mation of the people, they alienated the afiection of the 
court, which was then suspected of an inclination to 
popery. But Tillotson did not shrink from^ his duty; 
and the press was continually producing some work of 
his which liad for its object the exaltation of pur« reli- 
gion, or the recovery of those who wandered in the 
delusions of vice and error. 

On the discovery of the Rye-house plot, a melancholy 
scene was disclosed, which affected the tenderest sensi* 
bility of Tillotson. His virtuous and iUustrious friend 
lord William Russel being deeply implicated in this 
charge, and afterwards brought to the block, he attended 
on that nobleman with the most affectionate assiduity ; 
be armed him with t1ie consolations of religion, and 
supported his afflicted family with every relief that the 
hopes of a better existence can bestow. 

In 1685 he had another opportunity of peculiarly 
displaying his amiable character. The revocation of 
the edict of Nantz drove thousands of the French pro- 
testants to this country ; and many of them settled at 
Canterbury, where their posterity still continue. The 
king haying granted briefs to collect alms for them^ 
Tillotson was peculiarly active in promoting their success; 
*ad when Dr. Beveridge, one of the prebendaries of 
Canterbury, refused to read the brief, as being contrary to 
the rubric, he was silenced by the dean with this energetic 
reply : '' Doctor, doctor, charity is above rubrics.*^ 

Such was the high jcharacter of dean. Tillotson, that 
when the settlement of the crowo on king William for 
life was agitated in parliament, the princess Anne of 
Denmark, who had been adviaed by tlie Jftcobites tf 
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oppote it aft pr^ndidal lo ber own interest, cansaHed 
him on this BOfneotoot occasion ; and, from a regard 
to his persoasions, is said to hare relinqoished her prior 
claim. Ob the ac cca won of William and Mary, to 
whose advancement he had been xeaJoosly attached, he 
was admitted into high favonr and confidence at court, 
nnd made cledt of the closet. 

Still however the ambition of TilloCson led (lim no 
further than to solicit an exchange of his deanery for 
that of fk. PauPs, when the latter became vacant by the 

' ml 

promotion of Stillingfleet to the see of Worcester. This 
moderate wish, which tended to a dimination and not an 
increase of his income, was readily granted: hot his 
majesty had higher promotion in view for this aroiabie 
and disinterested divine. 

Archbishop Sancroft having refused to take the oaths 
of allegiance to William and Mary after their title had 
been recognised by parliament, his suspension became 
necessary ; and, if he continued refractory, his removal 
also. The king entertained such an exalted opinion of 
Tillotson, that he immediately thought of making him 
primate* The relpctance with which Tillotson himself 
fell into his majesty's views, is forcibly expressed in a 
letter to lady Russel. He had already refused a mitre ; 
and, of all things, his ambition seems to have been least 
directed to the primacy. But the earnest representations 
of the king, and a zeal for his service, at last overcame 
his resolution, and he was consecrated archbishop of 
(yanterbury, in May, 1691. Immediately afterwards he 
was sworn of the privy-council *, and set about the duties 
of his high office with the same religious zeal, tempered 
with moderation, as had adorned his former life. 

When Dr. Tillotson refused the.archbishopric, he bad 
wisely appreciated the difficulties of the station, and 
the obloquy to which it would expose him. He foresaw 
thai the snrcesaor of Sancroft, whoeveriie might be, wooU 
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be an object for ail the virulence and malice of the non- 
jurors ; and not long after his promotion be felt his ap- 
prehension realized. 

He was insulted by incendiary letters, by the grossest 
libels, and the keenest invectives ; yet his Christian tem- 
per never forsook him. He interceded for those who had 
been convicted of the most bitter calumnies against him^ 
and on a bundle of papers found after his death was this 
iflscription : " These are libels ; I pray God forgive the 
witers, as I do,^^ 

That a man whose blameless life, whose exalted merit 
had been so long known and allowed by the public, 
should at once become the object of unmerited detraction, 
can only be accounted for from the enmity of political 
opposition, and that envy which ever attends high station. 
His mild inoffensive manners too might possibly pro- 
voke the injuries of the base. Among those who are 
destitute of magnanimity themselves, forbearance gives 
confidence to insult How oDen does malice shoot its 
arrows at the patient spirit, while daring guilt escapes its 
attack ! The gentle sheep is the prey of the most con- 
temptible animals, but the lordly lion defies the approach 
of an aggressor. 

Though the ungenerous treatment which this truly 
dignified character received from his enemies probably 
disturbed his internal quiet, it had no influence on his 
conduct. He pursued the suggestions of religion and 
virtue, and soared above the petty malice of the con- 
temptible. He shewed no pride in his elevation, no 
alteration, in his way of thinking or of acting ; and as if 
he meant to read an impressive lesson to all posterity, 
and to correct that false estimate of life which places 
happiness in grandeur, he left among his papers the 
following reflections upon rank : — '* One would be apt 
to wonder that Nehemiah should reckon a huge bill of 
iare, aud a vast number of promiscuous guests, amojig 
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his virUtes and good deeds, for whkh he desires God ti 

remember him ; but upon better consideration, besides 

the bounty, and sometimes charity, of a great table, 

provided there be nothing of vanity or ostentation in it, 

there maybe exercised two very considerable virtues ; one 

in temperance, and the other self-denial : in a man^s being 

contented, for the sake of the public, to deny himself so 

much, as to sit down every day to a feast, and to eat 

continually in a crowd, and almost never to be alone, 

especially when (as it often happens) a great part of tlie 

company that a man must have, is the company that a 

man would not have. I doubt it will prove but a 

melancholy business when a roan comes to die, to have 

made a great noise and bustle in the world, and to have 

been known far and near ; but all this while to have been 

hid and coucealed from himself. It is a very odd and 

fantastical sort of a life, for a man to be continaall} 

from home, and most of all a stranger at his own house, 

It is surely an uneasy thing to sit always in a frame, and 

to be perpetually upon a man^s guard ; not to be able to 

«peak a careless word, or to use a negligent posture, 

without observation and censure. Men are apt to tliink 

(hat they who are in the highest places, and have the most 

power, have most liberty to say and do what they please : 

but it is quite otherwise ; for they have the least liberty, 

because they are most observed. It is not mine own 

observation : a much wiser man, I mean Tully, says, 

' In maximfi qu^que fortune minimum licere ;' that is 

They that are in the highest and greatest conditions, 

liave, of all otfiers, the least liberty. All these, and 

many more, are the evils which attend on greatness; and 

the envy that pursues it, is the result of ignorance and 

vanity." 

From his first advancement to the primacy, Dr. Til- 
lotson had begun to conceive the most enlarged designs 
for the welfare of the church and the interest of religion ; 
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and xa these Aoble riews he received every encourage* 

ment and support. from the throne: but Providence, in 
its infinite wisdom, called him from this sublunary state 
before he had a full opportunity of employing the powers 
\vitb« which he was invested, to the best purposes for 
which they were given. He did not survive his advance* 
ment much more than three years; a period too small 
for effecting important changes, which should always be 
Ipradual and almost imperceptible. While attending di- 
Tine service at Whitehall on Sunday, November 18, 
]6^i^ he was seized with the palsy. The fit was slow in 
its advances, but fatal in its effects. His articulation 
became indistinct, but his soul shone serene rnd calm 
amidst the conflict. In broken words he thanked his 
Maker that be felt his conscience at ease, and that he 
bad nothing further to do but to await the will of heaven. 

Though Dr. Tillotson had been so much traduced 
during life by the disaffected and the depraved, the minds 
of men now underwent G(Uch a sudden ton version, that 
his death created universal sorrow. Never was a subject 
more sincerely lamented, or a funeral more numerously 
^tended. All ranks came forward voluntarily to pay to 
(he memory of this good man, whose virtues and station 
DO longer excited envy, the honfage of their tears; &nd 
to assist at the last solemnity. He was buried at the church 
of St. Lawrence Jewry ; where he had formerly displayed 
his eloquence, and attracted the fittention of the public. 

Not only malice subsided, or was ashamed of the en- 
mity which it had borne him, but all descriptions of jmen 
joined in his praise; and he deserved w:ell the loudest 
plaudit^ of gratitude and virtue. His whole life was ex- 
emplary. In his domestic connexions, in his friendships, 
and his whole commerce with the world, he was easy 
and humble, frank, humane, and bountiful. He dis- 
tributed his charity with such a liberal hand, and despised 
the accumulation of money to such a degree, that he 
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left nothing for his .family after the payment of his debts, 
except the copy-right of his sermons, which was sold for 
two thousand ^ve hundred guineas. 

As a theologist, archbishop Tillotson ranks very higb, 
even in the opinion of foreign nations. His sermons have 
been frequently printed ; and will always be read with 
pleasure and improvement, as long as regard shall be 
paid to sound divinity adorned by good sense. They hare 
been translated into several languages, and received this 
deserved and appropriate panegyric from the able critic 
Le Clerc ; — " The merit of Tillotson is above any com- 
mendation in my power to bestow ; it is formed on tbe 
union of an extraordinary clearness of conception, a great 
penetration, an exquisite talent of reasoning, a profoood 
knowledge of true divinity, a solid piety, a most singular 
perspicuity, and an unaffected elegance of style, witb 
every other quality that was decorous in a man of his 
order. His pulpit harangues are for the most part exact 
dissertations, and are capable of bearing the test of the 
most rigorous examination.^* 
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Bom 1632 Died 1704. 

From 1th Charles /.> to Zd jltine, 
A PHILOSOPHER will ever attract veneration in pro- 
portion to the solidity of his principles, and the con- 
formity that his practice bears to his doctrines* Locke, 
*' who made the whole internal world his own," who 
scanned our perceptions and our powers with intaitivc 
clearness, who fixed civil liberty on the basis of reason^ 
and made religion appear amiable by his life and conver- 
sation, will live to the latest ages in the grateful memory 
of his country and of mankind, whom he enlightened and 
improved. 

This celebrated philosopher was descended from « 
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geiifeel family in Somersetshire, but which liad been con- 
siderably redac^d. His father was originally bred to the 
profession of tbB law; but on the commencement of the 
civil wars, took up arms in the service of the parliament, 
and rose to the rank of captain. The son was born at 
Warrington, near Bristol : and from his tcnderest infancy 
experienced the happy effects of paternal solicitude, and 
attention to his improvement. In due time he was sent 
to Westminster-school, where he remained till the a<;e of 
nineteen ; he was then entered of Christ-church ; and 
soon distinguished himself by the promptness of his in- 
genuity, and the variety and extent of his acquirements. 

Having taken his degree in arts, he commenced the 
study of physic; and after going through the preparatory 
courses, resolved to practise at Oxford. The strength of 
his constitution, however^ being found unequal to the 
fatigues of that profession, and his success probably not 
being very great, he gladly accepted an offer of being se- 
cretary to sir William Swan, who was appointed euvoy 
to the court of Brandenburg in 1 664. This employmcHit 
t?as of no long duration^ bat it was not without ad van - 
tages. It gave Mr. Locke an insight into men and busi- 
ness, and paved the way to his better reception afterwards 
in the world. 

Resuming his professional studies at Oxford, he begau 
to distinguish himself by his contempt of the scholastic 
jargon, and by his general progress in soumi pliilosophy. 

While thus laudably occupied, an incident changed the 
Complexion of his fortune, and gave greater scope to the 
energies of his mind. He had not yet foi^nd a patron, 
without whi<jh genius and merit at that time seldom rose : 
and he found one, without expecting it, in lord Ashley, 
afterwards the c^ebrated earl of Shaftsbury. 

His lordship, having an abscess in his breast, was ad- 
vised to drink the waters of Astrop, near Banbury; and 
cent US a physician at Oxford, to provide him some against 
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hk arrival in that city. This geatleman, being caM 
away by other business, left his commissioD to Mr. Locke; 
%vho soon made such an impression on lord Ashley by 
the urbanity of his manners and the strength of his un- 
derstanding, that he was invited to accompany his lord- 
ship to Astrop; and having, by his medical advice, been 
instrumental in saving this nobleman^s life, he was after- 
Mards taken into his house, and introduced to the ac« 
quaintanc^ of otiier distinguished persons. His lordship 
indeed was so partial to Mr. Locke, that he would not 
allow him to ^submit to practise physic out of his owq 
family, except among a few particular friends. 

In til is situation of elegance and refinement, he con- 
tinued several years with little intermission; and sketched 
his grand work, the Essay on Human Understanding; 
but was prevented from making any considerable progress 
in it, by being appointed secretary of presentations, when 
his patron was raised to the dignity of lord-chanccllor. 

When Shaftesbury was deprived of the seals, Mr. 
Locke, wlfo had enjoyed his most unreserved confidence, 
fell into disgrace with him. However, his lordship be- 
ing still president of the board of trade, he was appoiiited 
secretai y ; which oifice ho held till the commission was dis- 
solved in 1674, when his public employments were at an end. 
Like a man who wisely considered the instability of 
fortune, he still retained his studentship at Christ-church; 
to which place he occasionally resorted; allured by books, 
literary conversation, and a pure air. Here he took his 
deffree of bachelor in medicine, in 1675: and for the 
"benefit of his health, which he felt declining, he the.same 
year visited Montpelier; where he made some stay, and 
contracted several valuable frieadships. Though he did 
-Hot neglect his profession, in which he had acquired 
cQnsiderable reputation with the intelligent, his thoughts 
seem to have been.chiefly.directed to his " Essay;" but 
this Work remained as yet in a very imperfect state. 
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In 1679, lord ShaDsbury, being again called into of- 
fice, sent far Mr. Locke: but his noble patron, being 
disgraced' and imprisoned in a few months, had no op- 
portunity of serving his friend ; by whom he was imme- 
diately fdlowed when his lordship flew into Holland to 
avoid prosecution. Being involved in the disgrace, and" 
implicated in the charges brought against lord Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Locke became so obnoxious to the court, that he was 
rtmoved from his studentship by the royal authority; a 
proceeding which he thought very irregular and unjust. 

After this example of what he had to expect fronr 
government, our philosopher thought it prudent to re 
main in exile, till tlse accession of James the Second ; 
when, by the friendly interference of sir William Penn,- 
Ke was offered a pardon; which, with the spirit of a marr 
conscious of innocence, he refused, alleging that the ac-- 
wptance of a' pardon would be a sort of confession thai 
Ite Iiad been guilty of some crime. 

On the duke of Monmouth's invasion, he was again 
the object of jealousy, and the English envoy at the 
Hague demanded to have him delivered up. Having in- 
telligence of this, he absconded ; and employed ' himself^ 
on his Essay till the suspicion against him appeared to be 
wholly groundless ; when he again returned. 

In 1687 he became a member of a literary society at<" 
Amsterdam, composed of several celebrated characters 
who met weekly to discourse on subjects of universal; 
learning; and the same year he finished his great work,- 
^hich had at intervals engaged his attention during nine 
years. Soon afterwards he published anr abridgment of. 
it in French, as if to feel the pulse of the public; and 
finding that the expectation which he wished to raise was 
confirmed, he put the entire work to press on His arrival 
in England with the princess of Orange, io February, 1 689. 

Being justly regarded as a sufferer for the principles 
of the Revolution, as well as a man of worth and extra-^ 
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ordinary abilities, he had considerable pretensions to &e 
notice of government, and is said to have had it in his 
power to obtain a post of importance: but so small was 
his ambition, that he declined a public mission to any 
court: and was satisfied with the place of commissioner 
of appeals, worth about two hundred pounds a year. 

The state of his health, which was never very good, 
being at this time extremely indifferent, he had the hap- 
piness to attract the notice of sir Francis Masham and bis 
lady, who kindly offered him an apartment at Oates, in 
Essex. This he accepted ; and here he spent almost tbe 
whole remainder of his days, in a society to which he 
was endeared; with a tranquillity suiting a philosopher, 
and a felicity which rarely falls eve^i to a philosopher's lot. 

In this social retirement, he pursued his studies with- 
out interruption; and the first fruit of them was his 
famous treatise on Government, one of the best on that 
subject which any language can afford. His letters on 
Toleration too, which appeared at intervals; together 
with a variety of controversial, political, and religious 
pieces; gained him an increasing celebrity, which tbe 
efforts of literary opponents served only to raise. 

In 1695, king William made him one of the comDiis- 
sioners of trade and plantations, which office he retained 
five years; but now feeling an asthma which had k)ng 
afflicted him, beginning to subdue his vital powers, be 
resigned his place, and settled wholly at Oates; where 
he employed the remainder of his life in studying tbe 
scriptures, whicli had ever been the rule of his conduct, 
and now were the solace of bis declining days. 

His dissolution approaching by perceptible though slow 
advances, he prepared himself for the last scene with tbe 
aids which Christianity supply, and with the calmness of 
a true philosopher. The day before his death, while 
lady Masham was sitting by his bedside, he exhorted her 
to regard this world poly as a state of preparation for a 
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better; adding that he had lived long enough, and ex* 
pressed his gratitude to God for the happiness which had 
fallen to his lot He expired without a groan on the 28th 
of October, 1704; and was interred in the church of 
Gates, where a monument is erected to his memory, with 
a modest inscription written by himself. He died sin-> 
cerely lamented by the good and the wise, and his 
fame has suffered no diminution from the lapse of a 
century. 

His character, his manners, and sentiments, are briefly 
cpnveyed in the following abstract, taken from an account 
' of this great man by a person who knew him welL It 
furnishes a noble model for imitation. 

^^ Mr. Locke had great knowledge of the world, and 
of its business. He won esteem by his probity. His 
wisdom, his experience, and his gentle and obliging 
manners, gained him the respect of his inferiors, the 
esteem of his equals, and the friendship and confidence of 
the most exalted ranks. At first he was free of good ad* 
vice; but experience of the unfavourable manner in 
which it is generally received, made him afterwards 
more reserved. 

^* In conversation he was inclined to the solid and seri- 
ous; but when occasion naturally offered, he gave into, 
the free and facetious with pleasure and grace. He was 
no ent^my to delicate and innocent raillery ; or to anec* 
dote aptly introduced, and naturally told. 

^^ He loved to talk with mechanics, and used to say 
that the knowledge of the arts contained more true phi-^ 
losophy than learned hypotheses. By putting questions 
to artificers, he would sometimes discover a secret not 
well understood ; and assist to give them views entirely 
new, for their own profit, when carried into practice. 

*'• He w^ so far from affecting a studied gravity, that 
he frequently turned it into ridicule ; and admired and 
quoted on such occasions the famous maxim of Roche* 
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foucault, that gravity is a mysterious deportment of tbe 
body in order to conceal the defects of the mind. 

** In every thing he delighted to employ his reason; 
Ror was any tiling useful beneath his care, so that he 
appeared capable of smali things as well as great. It 
was a common observation with him, that there is an 
art in every thing ; and the manner in which he set 
about the most trifling object, gave a confirmation to bis 
remark." 
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LORD-CHIEF-JUSTICE OF THE KIN6^S BENCH. 
Born 1612.— Died 1709. 
From llth Charles /., to 1th Anne, . 

It has been said by a celebrated poet, that ^^ an Iuh 
nest man's the noblest work of God." However this 
sentiment, in the abstract, may be controverted on sab- 
stantial grounds, (as simple honesty is rather perhaps a 
passive than an active virtue,) yet it will not be disputed, 
th^t an honest and able lawyer is one of the most valuable 
members of society. Both honesty and ability, however, 
without the concurrence of fortune, are frequently lost to 
the world; but it was the happier lot of Holt to fill a 
station which developed and emblazoned his virtues and 
his talentp. He was characterized by the Tatler under 
the glorious title of Verus ; by his profession he has ever 
been considered as a luminary of the first order, and bj 
his country as a spotless patriot. 

Thame in Oxfordshire had the honour of producing 
this great ornament of the law. He was the son of sir 
Tliomas Holt, who flourished in the same profession 
during the reign of Charles, the Second; and who be- 
came recorder of Abingdon, to which town he afterwards 
removed with his family. At the grammar-school there 
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young Holt received the ru<fimeiits of his education ; and 
nvas distinguished for a vivacity of disposition, and for 
his early attainments.^ In due course he became gentle- 
man-commoner of Oriel ^ college, Oxfordt under the 
tuition of Mr* Francis Barry. Wha^ progress- he made 
at the university, is uncertain ; it seems probable that 
he was more distinguitihed for. sprightliness than applica- 
tion : but he did not remaio^here long ; for in the seventeenth 
year of his age he entered- hio&self of Gray's inn, where 
his assiduit3^ soon became as conspicuous as his abilities. 
Ue studied the common law with^ indefatigable industry, 
and speedily gained the reputation of an able barrister. • 

In the reign of James the Second he was made re- 
corder of London by the kiugls-^etters-patent ; the city 
havmg then lost (he privilege of electing its o%Yn4)fficer8. 
which was not restored till the Revolution. In this cha- 
racter he discharged, his duty with high applause, and • 
received the honour of knighthood; but ret'using to sanc- 
tion the- abolition of the test, and the assumed dispensing 
power of the king, he gave such otience at court, that 
he v\as removed from his place. He did not, however^ - 
lose the fruits of his iirm and honest conduct. A good 
man. may be degraded, but cannot be disgraced. From 
this time Holt became more;, conspicuous in the public > 
eye, and hi&- integrity .marked him.out for due reward - 
when happier times shouid arrive, . 

He waschosen a member of the convention parliament in 
1688 : and was appointed one of the managers on the part ^ 
of the commons at the conferences held vviih the peers, re- 
specting theabdication of J^mes and thevacancy ouhe thronr* - 
Here he had an ample field lor displaying his legal talents ; 
and a most glorious opportunity of shewing his attachment 
to the principles of' thci constitution, .which are equally 
remote from, des^potie power and denfocratical xontrol. . 

His judicious and patriotic beliaviour on this^ occasion, 
was the probable cause of his. advancement. on the happy 
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Acccwion of William and Maiy. Next year he was coi- 
irtitated lord-chiefjueftice of die king^s bench, and swon 
ft member of the pnvy-conncil. Thoagh still yoong for 
such an important station, his contemporaries allow that 
he filled it with signal honour to himself, and benefit Co 
his country. Being attached to civil liberty, he snifered 
no bias of gratitude, no influence, however great, to 
divert him from the line of duty ; and in some very re- 
markable causes, intimately affecting the life and liberty 
of the subject, he decided with that purity and independ- 
ence which ought ever* to direct a dispenser of justice. 
Forcible and perspicuous in his definitions, and possess- 
ing a discriminating judgment which stripped oiF the 
glosses of chicane, his inferences had all the weight ef 
authority, because they bore the seal of truth. 

In the famous Banbury case, he exhibited an illustri- 
ous instance of public spirit and inflexible rectitude* 
Lord Banbury was indicted by the name of Charles Knol- 
lys, esq. for the murder of his brother-in-law, captain 
Lawson. The house of lords had previously disallowed 
his peerage ; but on his demurring to their decision, and 
claiming trial by his peers, lord-chief-jusdce Holt, after 
the ease had been solemnly and repeatedly argued by the 
crown lawyers and the counsel for defendant, declared 
in favour of lord Banbury ; aud proved by the most in*- 
controvertible arguments, that a supreme court, tn th 
lagt resort^ has no jurisdiction in an original case. ** The 
house of peers,'^ said he, ^^ has jurisdiction over its Qwa 
members, and is a supreme court V but it is the law whick 
has invested them with such ample authorities; and. 
^erefore i% is no difflinuti(H;^ of their power tosay, that 
they ought to observe those- limits which the law has 
prescribed to them, and which in other respects has made 
*hem so great.'* As to the law of parliament (-which had 
>««» talked oO he did not know of any such law ; for 
tvery law t&at binda the Buhjects of this realm oogfti 
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dtber to be the common law and usage of the realm, or 
an act of parliament. What had been said by the king^s 
coonsel respecting the law of parliament, he considered 
as only intended to frighten the judges: but that he did 
not regard ; for though he had all respect and deference 
fo that honourable body, yet he sat there to administer 
justice according to the laws of the land, and according to 
his oath ;. and be shouJd regard nothing but the discharge 
of his duty* — In consequence of this spirited reisolution, 
he was afterwards summoned to give his reasons for this- 
judgment before a committee of the house of peers ; but 
he disdained to comply with such extrajudicial proceedings, 
and maintained the independence of the bench. Some of 
the lords were so much irritated at his manly firmness^ that 
Ihey tbrealened to send him -to the Tower : but the more 
dispaaaionate and sensible part of the house saw the danger 
•f proceeding to such extremities; and as they were deter- 
mined not to recognise lord Banbury's title, the business 
.dropped both with regard to his lordship and judge Holt. 

When, lord-chancellor Somers resigned the great seal in 
J 700, king William pressed lord-chief-justice Holt to ac* 
eept it t but hia lordship who .had no ambilioii to qtiit hi^ 
. .present b^nourablestation, replied, ^^ that he uever had had 
but one chancery suit iii his life, which he lost ; and conse* 
^uently could not think himself qu&iiiied for so great a trust.^* 

In the second year of queen Ami's reign a very import* 
«it cause, which arose from an election at 'Aylesbury,. 
9vas agitated by the judges, relative to the right of the 
returning-oficers, to refuse a legal vote in the election of 
penbers for parliament. This, afler being decided at 
the assizes in favour of the person who had been rejected, 
was removed into the court of king^s bench ; and attracted 
much notice, from being the first question, of the kind 
ftat had been tried there. Three of the judges were 
of opinion tluit no injury that required les^al redress was 
Jkme to the plaintiff^ and were £m: reversing the senten^ 
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for damages: hut Holt, with a penetration which did Ion 
honour, and a love of iiberty that ought to endear himlo 
the latest posterity, maintained ** tliat if the plaintiff had 
a right, he must of necessity have a means to vindicate 
and support it, and a remedy if he is injured in the exer- 
eise <ir enjoyment of it ; and it was a vain thing toimagise 
a right without a remedy, for want of right and want of 
remedy were reciprocal.'' The house of comrnons took 
up this matter very seriously : for, if a question of this 
nature should be admitted to be cognizable by a court of 
law, it might of course be carried by appeal before ibfi 
house of lords ; and thus a point which afifected in a vefj 
high degree one of their most essential privileges and 
interests (that of determining on all questions relative to 
the elections of their own members) would be subjeciTed 
to the decision of another branch of the legislature. The 
peers^ on the other hand, strenuously insisted on die 
doctrine supported by Iord<hicf.justice Holt; argm'nj 
that, if a person is deprived of the exercise of his coa- 
Btitutional right by the refusal of the sheriff or other 
reiurning-officfr to admit him to vote at an election, it is 
but just that he should be able to procure compensatioa 
in a court of law, as in every other case of injury sos- 
tained. The nation in general (as might be expected) 
eagerly adopted this sentiment; and the extraordinary 
•and unparalleled spectacle was exhibited, of a contest 
l)etween the two houses of parliament, in which the lords 
defended the popular side of the question, .in opposition ta 
the commons. The two houses at last became warm in 
the dispute; and the queen saw no other means to allay 
the ferment, than by dissolving the parliament- 

On every occasion, Holt zealously defended the con- 
stitutional liberties of the people: and shewed the utmost 
aversion to the exercise of military power, under pjretence 
of assisting the civil. A riot happening in Hdborn, oi 
account of yotkng 'persons of both sexes being trepanosd 



and confined in a certain house till they cmild beshipfed 
off to the American plantations^ a party of the guards 
were oommanded to march to the spot ; but an officer 
was first dispatched to the Jord*chiei*justice, request!^ 
him to send some of his people in order to give this aftair 
a better appeamnce. **• Siqppose,^^ said the judge to the 
officer, ^^the populace will not disperse, what are you 
to do then ?^^ ^^ Sir,^^ answered he, ^^ we have orders to 
fire on them.'^ *^ Have yea so V replied his Jordship; 
^^ then take notice of what I say : if one man is kKled^ 
and you are tried before me, I will take care that you ao4 
every soldier of your party shall be hanged*^^ Having 
disnuBsed the officer with a reprimand for hi^ emplo^ss, 
he ordered his tipstaves with a few constables to attend 
bins ; and proceeding to the scene of tumult, expostttiat«d 
widi the mob, assured them that justice should be done, and 
pacified them to such a degree that they quietly dispersed* 
This upright judge, having filled his exalted office for 
4 period of twenty-one years with the highest credit^ 
himself and utility to the public, was carried off by a 
lingering illness in the sixty-eighih year of his age. ilw 
Wy was interred in the church of Redgrave, in the county 
of Suffolk ; where a sumptuous monument was erected 
to his memory. By bis lady, a daughter of sir John 
Cropley, be left no issue. 

• A judicious biographer has thus summed up the ch^ 
racter of lord*chiel»jusuce HoU; which^ ir^jm an impar* 
^ review oi his ike, ap[)ears to be perfectly just. *<• Ife 
was one of the ablest and most upright judges that ever 
presided in a court of justice. He was a perfect master 
of the common law, and applied himself with great assi* 
duity.to the functions of his important office^ Possessed 
of uncommon clearness of understanding, and gr-ea^seli- 
% of judgment, such were the integrity and firmness of 
his mind^ that he could never be brought to swerve in the 
l^asi from what be esteemed law and justice. He was 
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remarkably stmuimis in aobly aaerting, and as tigptvosif 
■appordng, the rights and Jiberties of the mlgeoty to whkli 
be paid the greatest regard ; and would boI avcn aafera 
relection tending to depreciate tem^tppaw onccnwred, 
or wkbout a severe reprinaod.*' 

As a legid writer he was bssdistingniriied. The dfitkt 
of bis station left him bnt little" leisure; yet he is not un- 
known to students by bis works. In JTOShepnblisbednt 
John KeyUng^s Reports, wilbfono annotations of bis ewp, 
and three modem cases which had attracted great notorietjr» 
Some juvenile frolics are generally ascribed to VtoK ^ 
with no great authenticity : yet« a^ they convey the only 
existing records of hie private cba^acter, one of this kind 
shall be here hnerted, which, ffhctlar true or fidse^sia 
feflect but little disgrace upon bis memory. 

Being once out en a party of pleasure with same jowg. 
tfien, mm) i^ir money being all spent, it was agreed to^ 
separate, and try thclir fortunes singly^ H6lt put up at 
' Ae first inn that came in his way, with a bold ikoe ; and 
seeing the only dsisghter of ^e ianiily^ who was theii» 
'about' thirteen years of age, shivering wuier a fit ofche" 
'"^ue, he iramediatciy conceived an idea how he might 
torn Ibis circumfi^aneeto bis advantage. On iaterrogatsag 
^e mether, he diseovered that the girl had long labooved 
under this complaint, and that the art of medicine had 
been tried in ^atn. On this ho shpok his head ^ and bade 
^ber take courage, for she shecdi^ nejer have another it.. 
Be then wrote an unintelligible scrawl in court«baod ooa 
apiece of parchnient, aiui ordered il to be bound round the 
'da»gbter*8 wrists. It happened that the charm had the 
desired effect; and when I{oIt, withoat a penny in htr 
pocket, at the end of the week called for his bill, be 
found the gratitude of the fiunily for his skill aadservice 
prechided them from making any demand* He was. 
'#ven considered as a benefactor of the first impoctaaoe^ 
^IMl'they povtedL with mutual goo4mil^ > 
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la the course of many years, when raised to be a 
judge, he went the circuit in the same county; and 
among other criminals al the assizes, was an old womaik 
accused of witchcraft. She was indicted fimr baiviBg .a. 
^ell by which she could cure such cattle as were sick^ 
INT destroy such as were well ; and this nagic^ eharmt 
being seized upon her^ was ready to be jiroduced in courts 
Holt ordered it to be shewn him;, and having divested it 
of Attnerous coverings, found it to consist of the very 
piece of parchment which he had used in the above ^aso 
to cure the girl of an ague. He immediately recollected^ 
the incident; and with a magnanimity wbich exalted his. 
(h^acter, confessed the trick which he bad played. The 
jury, of course, acquitted the prisoner; and judge Soltys. 
landlady was the last person tiat wai^ tried in those parts* 
Qu die absurd charge of witchcraft. 
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BISHOP OF 6ALi890RY« 

Bom 1648.— Died 171^ 

Prom ]9th CharUa /., to id George /. 

iflSBK are some men who appear great only wbite^ 
the splendonr of rank, or the* bastle of etaiioB,. dazzles thm- 
eyes of the spectators ;• others^ become ma|g;nified as thev 
recede from the public view, and are fiee» like stars in k 
distant sky. Of this latter deseription b-Bisfaop Burnett 
a man too much implitated in the various political con.' 
vulsiona which agitate<l bis time, to escape censure; bti^ 
whose memory is genei^ally allowed to be clear fiom an^; 
considerable stain. ^ 

Gilbert Burnet waa descended from an imciant faratl]^ 
in Aberdeenfiiire. His fadier wan a lawyer ;. and as a^ 

TCward fbr his constant^ attachment to die royal partyv. 
at the Restoration was^q^ointed oib^of ^thrhfidaof scmisSK 
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His mother was sister to sir Alexander Johnston, and au 
cnthusiastical Calvinjsl. 

During the Usurpation, Mr. Burnet, having refused to 
ncknowledge Cromwell^s authority; had no other employ* 
ment than the instruction^ of his own son, which he at- 
tetided to with the most patient industry ; and at ten years 
of age sent faim to the university of Aberdeen, whither he 
^80 removed himself ta assist in superintending his edu- 
cation. This was so strictly pursued, that the youth was 
obliged 10 rise at four in the morning: a practice wfaidi 
became habitual to him ; and gave him more time for 
study, and a larger enjoyment of life, th^n fall to the share 
of most men. Whatever is stolen from sleep is certainly 
added to existence ; and thougJi late hours are justly 
deemed injurious^ to heatth, early rising is at oncecoiir 
dncive to pleasure and ta profit;. 

Burnet's original destination was the chtarch ; yet be 
was so much attached to the study of civil and feudal law, 
that nothing could divert* his attention • from it; and he 
•ften declared that heJiad deduced from this source joster 
principles of civil society and government, than many o( 
his profession would allow him to possess. 

Having satisfied' his mind on th&se topicSf he applied 
with equal ardour to divinity : and aa« relaxation, perused 
♦prodigious number iof books on subjects o^general knov* 
ledge ; so that he was master of a. vast-fund of- iearaiig 
iiefore he reached his eighteenth year* Being admitted 
a probationer preacher, he re^ed a benaiice which wai 
offered him; and having lost his -father 10^1663, he 
visited Oxford and Cambridge,, where be staid about six 
iaonths» 

Next year he made a tour to Holland and Franct; 
and perfected himself in Hebsew, by the assistance of 
It rabbi at Amsterdam. Here likewise he became ac* 
quaimed with the most distinguished diviiies qf tbeva* 
rious sects which tokrattoo bad w^tod in frieodly 
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intercourse ; and having such a pattern before his eyes, he 
became fixed in a strong principle of universal charity, and 
an invincible abhorrence of ait intolerance in religion. 

On his return to Scotland, he was admitted into holy 
orders, and presented to the living c^ Saitoun. His 
abilities would not suffer him to be inactive or useless. 
He mediated between the episcopalians and the presby- 
terians with considerable effect, but rendered himself 
obnoxious to the zealots of both parties. Such is too 
frequently the only reward of candour and liberality of 
sentiment. 

Being promoted to the divinity chair of Glasgow^ he 
filled that station upwards of four years, and made himself 
very acceptable to the duchess of Hamilton ; which was 
the basis of his future promotion. The earl of Laudei^ 
dale invited him to London ; where he had the choice of 
four Scottish bishoprics offered him, but he declined them 
all. On his return to Glasgow, he married lady Mar- 
garet Kennedy, daughter of the earl oi Cassilis ; and 
shewed the most generous disinterestedness by the maiH 
ner in which he disposed' of her fortune. 

His merit and abilities had for some time pointed him 
oQt as a proper person to wear the mitre, but he still de> 
clined promotion in Scotland. However, on the king^a 
own nomination, he was made chaplain in ordinary ; but 
on giving some disgust to the court, bis name was soon 
after erased from the list. 

Finding his enemies beginning to prevail against him, 
he relinquished his professor^s-chair at Glasgow, and re- 
solved to settle in London. His reputation as a sacred 
writer and divine was so great, that notwithstanding the op- 
position of the court be was appointed preacher at the Roils 
chapel, and soon after chosen lecturer of St. Cl^ment^s. 

His fame being fully established, and his popularity 
increasing, in 16T9 he published the first volume of his 
History of the Reformation ; for which he obtained ik% 
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Ibaidu of parliament. About this time he wa» accident- 
ally introduced to the acquaintance of the disBolute earl 
of Rochester ; and had such a happy influence on his 
mind, that the earl in consequence became a ^cere 
penitent, and a convert to Christianity. 

Burnet, though odious fo the court, was highly respected 
by the people, and for some time this was his powerful 
defence; but having given fresh provocation by his 
amiable solicitude for lord William Russel, he retired to 
France, where the most flattering distinctions were paid 
him. On his return to London, however, resuming his 
clerical functions, he inveighed with so much asperity 
against popery, that he was silenced by royal authority. 

On the accession of James the Second he left the king- 
dom and travelled into Italy. Pope Innocent the Second 
voluntarily offered bim a private audience, that the cere- 
mony of kissing the slipper might be dispensed with; 
but Burnet declined the polite proposal in the most civil 
•manner. He however visited some of the cardinals, and 
nade no reserve of his sentiments. This freedom could 
not long be tolerated, and he received an intimation that 
.it would be prudent to withdraw. However commend- 
•able it is to be zealous for the truth, there can be bo 
merit in that intemperate ardour which overlooks the 
decorums of time and place. To dispute, is not to cob« 
vince ; and Burnet, on this occasion, seems to have A)r- 
gotten what was due to the prc^judice8 or institulions of 
a country in which he had no interest, and whose govern- 
ment he was bound to respect so long as he remained 
under its protection. 

Ai^er travelling through Italy and Switzerland, be 
arrived at Utrecht, with a design of fixing his residence 
in the United Provinces. The prince and princ^ of 
Orange, to whom he had been Recommended by their 
party in England, hearingof his arrival, gave him a very 
pressing invitation to the Hague, which he accepted; and 
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he was soon adi^itted into tl^ most intimate eonMaBCft 
o( those ilJnstrioae personages. He advised them to eqpiip 
such a fleet as would be salEcienUo support their desi^^sv 
and eaconrage their friends at once to declare in their 
favour. Meanwhile he faciiitated their reception by 
publishing an account of his travels : in which he repre- 
sented popery and tyranny as inseparable, with a view to 
alienate the affections of tiie people from Jam^s; and by 
some keen re&ections on the conduct of governmeiiti 
actively circulated in loose sheets, gave siicb offence to 
the king, that he earnestly desired Burnet might be forbid 
the court of the prince and princess of Orange. This was 
complied with in appearance, not in reality ; and sooa 
afterwards, paying his addresses to miss Sect, a Dutch 
lady of fortune, birth, and accomplishments, he o)»tained 
an act of naturalization in that country ; which iaceased 
James so violently, that the court proceeded against him 
in a charge of high-treason, and a sentence of outlawry 
was passed upon him» 

Burnet, however, now secure under the protection of 
the States' general, (to which he had transfei^redhisaUcf 
glance,} rather, irri^ted than soothed bis enmies; and 
00 his being imperiously demanded by Ja«^s, ii yvm 
urged that he had become a sul^ect of tbe United Btatesi» 
and that if he had committed any crime he was amenable 
only to their courts. 

This put an end to all further application ; and fiurnef, 
in forwarding tbe views of the prince of Orange, must 
bave now considered himself not only as employed in 
securing the liberties of his country^ but in redressing 
his own private wrongs. It is always dangerous and 
impolitic to injure or neglect a man of genius and talents; 
for bis resentment is commonly as keen, as his gratitude 
for favours is warm. 

The deliverer of this country, the iIlQstriou8j)rince ai 
Orange,, having made all due preparations for his eirpedi» 
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fioiL, WMattended by BorneCin the character of chapli(iQ; 
who by his piil|rit eloqoence, and the papers which he 
drew op as an exposition of the princess sentiments and 
intentions, was eminently instmmental in rendering the 
Revolution as bloodless as it was glorious. 

Such signal services did not long pass without reward. 
William had not been many days on the throne, before 
Dr. Burnet was promoted to the see of Salisbury* la 
parliament he distingvisbed himself by declaring for 
lenient measures towards such of the clergy &s refused to 
take the oaths to Wiltiam and Mary, and exerted bis best 
abilities in promoting a legal toleration of the dissenters. 
80 far his conduct exposed him to no obloquy ; bat hav- 
ing incautiously admitted some words into his first pasto- 
ral letter, in which he seemed to ground the title of Wiliiao 
on the right of conquest. — both houses of par liament. toshew 
their detestation of such a doctrine, ordered the publication 
fo be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 

Burnet, however, did not suffer pohtics to absorb all hii 
mttention. Having had the happiness to see the gorern- 
ment settled on the firm foandatiim. of rational iibertj, 
he omstantly secluded himself from its concerns as sooa 
as the business of parliament was over : and, retiring to 
his diocese, by the most indefatigable zeal discharged the 
duties of his function ; visiting, confirming, ordaining, 
and superintending, with a vigilance and assiduity verj 
uncommon, and truly meritOTious. 

He was a declared enemy to pluralities ; except whea 
the value of the livings was small, and their contiguity 
convenient. With regard to residence^ he was percmp? 
tory and strict ; and this he enforced by his own exam- 
pie as much as by episcopal authority : for even when 
the king expressed a desire that during his absence abroad 

"^ bishop would attend and advise her majesty on occa* 
H this conscientious prelate wdnld not accept of iodg- 
I at Whitehall, but hired a house at Windsor, tbatba 
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mght Ml be within the limits of his diocese, and yet te 
aWc to attend at coart when required* 

Though his integrity and duty sometimes carried him 
beyond the bounds of courtly politeness, and the king felt 
the blunt freedom of his speech, yet he was held in the 
highest, estimation during the whole of that reign ; and 
as the strongest proof of edited opinion which his m^ 
jesty entertained of him, when it becaBfe necessary to 
settle the household of the young duke of Gloucester, the 
next but one in succession to the throne. Dr. Bomel 
was earnestly solicited to undertake the office of hift 
preceptor ; and even with this honourable appointment 
he very reluctantly complied, lest it should withdraw him 
from the care of his diocese. Indeed, when he could 
excuse himself no longer, he pressed to resign his bishop- 
ric, bat on the refusal of this request, he stipulated that 
the duke should reside at Windsor during summer, and 
that he himself should be allowed ten weeks annually tO 
<iischarge his pastoral ofiice. 

Under the .tuition of such an able and judicious master^ 
the young prince made a rapid progress ) but his prema- 
ture death rendered aM the labours of Bomet ineffectual, 
*nd clouded the prospects of the nation. - , . 

In the year 1699 the biskop ^blished his famous Ex- 
position of the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
^ >York which exposed him to many public and private 
attacks ; but the numerous editions through which it has 
Passed, shew the sense generaHy entertained of its merits 

Having lost his second wife by the small pox, he 
"tarried a widow lady of great knowledge, piety, and 
▼trtue; and in whom his children found a valuable sub- 
MJtute for the natural -parent they had been deprived of. 

louring the reign of queen Anne, he was less a favourite 
*t court ; but her majesty ever treated him with due 
^^spect, and encouraged him to speak his mind freely on 
B^onal affitirs. He shewed himself' on «U occasions 
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vf ortiiy of thk coafideoce ; and strenuously exerted bus- 
self in seating the present illustrious family on the threae, 
'— AU event which he had the happiness to see acconplished 
before he was called from the stage of life. 

After various ineffectual endeavours to better the sitna- 
lion of the clergy, he had the satisfaction at last to find 
his prefect for augmenting small livings carried into 
exeoutioa* The operation of queen Anne^s bounty (as it 
is oaiied) had eertainly relieved much clerical distress; 
yet the ministers of religion have still a forlorn prospect, 
vrhen a governor of this charity informs them that it will be 
three hundred years before every living in £ngland and 
Wales is raised to the value of an hundred pounds per 
mnnum. That government is bound to adopt some more 
efficacious- measure in favour of the poorer clergy, will 
scarcely be disputed by any one who allows the utility and 
influence of tliis order of men ; or who thinks that religion is 
the bahn of life, and the passport to happy immortality* 

Bishop Burnet towards the close of life, became in 
some measure abstracted from that world which he was 
about to leave. When he had attained his seventy-second 
year, he was attacked with a cold, which, degenerating to 
a pleuritic fever, baffled all the aids of medicine, and 
speedily brought him to the grave. His senses were 
clear to the last ; and exercises of devotion and affection- 
ate advice to his family occupied his chief concern and 
attenti(H). To him death appeared stripped of every 
terror : he hailed its approaches with joy. He was buried 
in the church of St. James, Cler ken well ; where a haod* 
some monument was erected to his memory. 

The History of his own Times (a work, of varioas 
knowledge, but not exempt from symptoms of party- 
virulence) was published after his decease, according to 
his express directions^ without alteration or abridgment; 
and will still be read with -pleasure as a picture of a very 
interesting epoch in our annals. As a theoiogist and a 
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(xm^oversiarwrker, be h$» likewise left mtny proofe of 
lumlenesB and diligence, of profound learoing and exten- 
sive oljservation. 

From hie celebrated character by the illustrions marquis 
of Halifax, a few evtracU sfaaii be here sui^oined. If 
was written by a contemporary ; and has been allowed, 
by impartial judges, to be appropriate and fair* 

^^ Dr. Burnet, like all men who are above the ordinary 
level) is seldom spoken of in a medium ; he must either 
be railed at or admired. He has a swiftness of imagina- 
tion that no other man comes up to. His first thoughts 
may sometimes require more digestion ; not from a defect 
of his judgment ; but from the abundance of his fancy, 
which furnishes matter too fast for him. His friends 
hve him too well to heed small fanlts; or, if ihey do,. 
tbink that his greater talents give him a privilege of 
straying from the strict rules of caution, and exempt him 
from the ordinary rules of censure. He is hot quicker in 
discerning other men^s faults, than he is in forgiving them ; 
so ready, or rather glad, to acknowledge his own, that 
from blemishes they became ixmaments. All the repeate(^ 
provocations of bis indecent adversaries, have had no 
other effect than the setting his good nature in so much 
better a lights since his anger never yet went further than 
to pity them. That heat which in most other men raises 
sharpness and satire, in him glows into warmth for his . 
friends, and compassion for those in want and misery. 

"He makes many enemies, by setting an ill-natured 
example of living which they are not inclined to follow. 
His indifference for preferment ; his contempt, not only 
of splendour, but of all nnnebessary plenty ; his degrading 
himself into the lowejst and most painful duties of his 
tailing ; are such unprelatical qualities, that, let him b<fe 
never so orthodox in oth^r things, in these he mnst be a 
dissenter. Virtues of such a stamp are so many heresies, 
in the opinion of those divines Who have softened the 
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primidve infuiictioiis so as to make them suit better witk 
the inresent frailly of mankind. No wonder then if they 
are angry, since it is in their own defence ; or that, from 
a principle of self-preservation, they should endeavour to 
suppress a man whose parts are a shame, and whose life 
is a scandal to them/* 

WILLIAM PENN, 

FOUNDER OF PENSTLVANia* 

Bom 1644— Died 1718. 

From I9th Charles /., to 4th George L 

lo confine all merit to a particolar religious persua- 
sion, is certainly the mark of a little mind ; of a mind 
neither iUumioed by reason, norinfiaenced by Christianity. 
The bigot looks at principles alone,, and condemns with- 
out mercy, those which do not exactly agree with his own. 
The man of virtue and understanding makes a candid al- 
lowance for the prejudices of education, or the fallibility 
of human judgment ; and in right practices, from wbat- 
^er source they spring, sees much to love and to admire. 
The former, in his narrow zeal, disregards good actions, 
the only incontestable proof of goodprincijjes ; the latter, 
without suffering any improper bias to mislead him, 
judges of the tree according to its fruit, 

*' Had Penn lived in the age of Solon or of Lycurgos, 
his name would have floated down the stream of tiuie 
with theirs. As a legislator, it is impossible to deny hisi 
the tribute of unmixed applause; as a religionist, he 
rigidly jadhered to the dictates of conscience, regardless 
of fortune or of fame ; and therefore is entitled to respect 
and veneration from such even as may not approve bis 
Ti*rticular tenets. . 

'"his extraordinary man, oiie of the original bulwarlrs 
» society called quakers, and the founder and legis- 
of PjBOsylvania^ was the son of admiral sir William 
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Pcnn, the fortunate conqueror of Jamaica. He was born 
in London : and was educated partly under a domestic 
tutor, and partly at a school at Chigwell in Essex. He 
appears to have had early and deep impressions of re- 
ligion on his mind; and to have experienced, or fancied, 
divine communications, between the twelfth and fifteenth 
year of his age. About this period, too, it seems pro- 
bable that he had been a hearer of one Thomas Loe, a 
quaker, who afterwards fixed him in the principles of that 
sect ; and that the impression which he then received 
was never afterwards effaced from his heart. The ductile 
wind of youth, like the warm wax, is susceptible of any 
form; and first principles atid prepossessions are well 
known to be with difficulty eradicated. 

This was strongly exempliiied in Penn, who in 1660 
was admitted a gentleman commoner of Christ-church, 
Oxford; but soon withdrawing from the national wor- 
ship, and performing religious exercises in private witB 
some other students of a serious disposition, he was first 
fined for non-conformity, (though then but sixteen years 
of age,) and afterwards expelled. His father was so much 
incensed at this conduct, which he considered as a bar to 
his future preferment, that when expostulation proved 
inefTectaai to alter his sentiments, he turned him out of 
doors. Relenting, however, on mature reflection, he 
tried the effects of a journey to. the continent ; in hopes 
that the peculiar religious notion* of the young man 
would yield to the attractions of company, and a more 
enlarged knowledge of the world. After a considerable 
stay in France, young Penn returned an accomplished 
gentleman; and was" received with joy by his father, 
whose affection for him appears to have been ardent and 
sincere. It is said, that during his residence in Paris, 
being assaulted one evening in the streets by a person 
with a drawn sword, he was so well skilled in fencing 
that he disarmed his antagonist. This barbarous practice 

N 
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however, he strongly reprobates in his writings ; and, to 
mark its absurdity, opposes the consideration of a trifling 
•4nsult, against the probable loss of life, and the crime of 
murder. 

In the twenty-second year of his age, his father com- 
mitted to his superintendence a considerable estate io 
Ireland. Here he' accidentally found the same Thomas 
Loe, whose preaching had made such an early and lasting 
impression on his tender mind : and joining the society 
.of quakers, who were then under persecution, he was 
committed to prison with some others, but soon released 
by the interposition of bis father ; who ordered him back 
to £ngland, and again attempted to reclaim him, but in 
vain. He felt the strongest principles of duty to a fond 
parent ; but his opinions were now so rooted, that be 
was absolutely inflexible to all remonstrances. Inconse- 
quence, he was again cast on the wide world ; and taking 
*up the vocation of a public preacher among the quakers, 
he suffered various persecutions with a weiiiderCul firm- 
• ness and patience. The cause for which iie suffered 
became endeared to him by every trial that he underwent; 
and thus opposition has sometimes made as many mart)TS 
as conscience. 

The admiral again attempted to come to an agreement 
with his son. He requested only that he would consent 
(in opposition to the strict maxim ^f4he quakers, which 
they still rigidly practice) to take off his hat in the pre- 
sence of the king and the duke of York. Even this ex- 
ternal mark of respect, as it violated one of the principles 
which he had adopted, was refused, as inconsistent with 
his duty. His father at last finding his perseverance to 
be the effect of pure though mistaken principle, received 
him again into his family without any concessions; and, 
dying soon after, left him a plentiful fortune. Notwith- 
standing the opposition which he had given to his son*3 

'^i^ious conduct, with his dying breath he adjured bim 
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to do nothing contrary 'to his conscience : ^^ So will you 
keep peace within,'^ added he, ^* which will be a comfort 
in the day of trouble/^ 

After enduring another imprisonment for attending a 
quaker meeting, he visited Holland and Germany ; and 
met with a very flattering reception from the princess 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James the First. His 
writings, his labours, and his sufferings, for some years, 
were various; but we now come to an epoch in his life 
which changed the complexion of his fortune, and gave 
a full display to his wisdom and his virtues. 

Charles the Second, in 1681, as a compensation for 
services and sums due to his deceased father, conferred 
by patent on Mr. Penn and his heirs the province of 
Pennsylvania, so called from his own name. The pro- 
prietor immediately drew up an impartial account of the 
climate and produce, and proposed very easy terms to 
settlers. Considering the royal grant, however, as con- 
ferring a title but not a right, he wrote in the most affec- 
tionate terms to the Indians, explaining his peaceable in- 
tentions, and expressing his wish .to hold the lands not 
only by the king^s patent, but also by their consent and. 
Jove. Commissioners were accordingly named to carry 
his just and benevolent views into execution ; while the 
natives, who were unaccustomed to be treated like men^ 
listened with pleasure to the proposals made them, con- 
ceived a high opinion of him, and entered into an amicable 
treaty, which was never violated. 

The legal restraints under which some sects laboured 
in England in this period, and the persecution of others, 
served to people the new colony. A city to be named 
Philadelphia was laid out according to a judicious and 
regular plan, and rapidly increased. Penn himself drew 
up the fundamental constitution of his province, in twenty- 
four articles ; and in the follow ing year, the scheme of 
its government. Had he never written any tiling else^ 
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this alone would have been sufficient to render his fane 
immortal. In his regulations he not only displayed the 
soundest wisdom, but also the most amiable moderation 
and the warmest philanthropy. Though persecuted for 
his own religion, he shews his detestation of intole- 
rance, not only from its moral impropriety, but from his 
inherent love of justice. All persons who acknowledged 
a suprejne Governor of the universe, and wbo held them- 
. selves obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly 
in civil society, were to be neither molested nor preju- 
diced for their religious opinions. The same amiable 
disposition was displayed in settling the civil government, 
and establishing courts of justice. To prevent ex- 
pensive law-suit9, he ordered three peace-makers^ to be 
chosen by every county-court, to .serve ae common arbi- 
trators. In short, during the two years resideifce in his 
province, he settled its administration on the firmest basis 
of justice ; he ingratiated himself wilh.:the Indians in an 
e^ttraordinary degree; and taught his people, by example 
as well as precept, the advantage of diligeiKe and econo- 
my, and the happiness of sobriety and order. He left 
'Pennsylvania in 168^^, y\'ith the affection of the settlers 
and the veneration of the Indians; and returned to 
.P^ngland with his wife and family. 

On the accession of James the Second he was treated 
w'kh much distinction at court ; and therefore lay under 
the imputation of an attachment to popery, from which 
he fully .exonerated himself: but on the Revolution he 
Avas arrested on suspicion of corresponding with James, 
examined before the council, and obliged to give security 
for his future appearance. He repeatedly underwent this 
vexation from false charsres. which induced hfm at last to 
abscond ; but after some time, being permitted to appear 
before the king and council, he vindicated his innocence 

th such spirit and effect, that his calumniators shrunk 
1 their accusations. After travelling about the coun- 
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try much as a public preacher, in 1699 he revisited Penn- 
sylvania with his wife and family, where he intended to 
spend the remainder of his days ; but in 1 701 he was 
recalled to defend his proprietary right, which had been ' 
attacked ia his absence. However, he supported his legal 
claims; and was highly respected by queen Anne, whose 
court he often visited. Here his persecution and his- 
active labours ceased together. Age advancing with its ^ 
accompanying infirmities, he quitted the vicinity of 
Len^n^ and settled at Ruscombe in Berkshire ; where 
he gradually declined, and at length quitted this sublunary 
scene in the seventy- fourth year of his age; 

As a writer he evinced great good sense, except where 
it was obscured by the peculiarity of fiis religious creed. 
As a mild and beneficent man, of the purest virtue, inte- 
grity, and conscience, he is an honour to any religiou* - 
society ; and as a legislator^ he is an honour to the couu* 
try that produced hira% 

Though possessed of an ample fortune, it was reduced 
by his chftrity to those of his own sect, by the impositions 
which he suffered from- ill-disposed persons, and the dis- 
interestedness which h^ shewed in raising a revenue from 
his province. When offered an impost by the colonists on 
certain goods, he returned thanks for this mark of affection, 
but declined its acceptance. He seemed to consider the 
settlers as his children, and thought it unbecoming a 
father to take from them any portion of their property. 

At times his affairs were so deranged, that he was 
afraid of his creditors. A pleasant anecdote is recorded 
on an occasion of this nature. He had contrived an 
aperture at his house in Norfolk-street, by which he 
could see any one at his door without being seen. A 
creditor having sent in his name, waited a long time for 
admission. *' Will not thy master sec me?" said he, at 
last, to the servant. ** Friend," replied the servant, ** he 
has seen thee, but does not like thee.^' 
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JOSEPH ADDISON. . 

Born 1672.— Died 1719. 

From 2:?rf Charles IL, to 5tk George I. 

To select the brightest luminaries from the literary 
constellation which lias gilded the British horizon, is a 
difficult and an invidious task. The limits of the present 
work admit only a few ; and those, to come within its plan, 
must possess pre-eminence of genius, or have been sig- 
nally favoured by forlune. Many have gained the height 
of renown in the republic of letters ; but scanty is the 
number of those who, like Addison, have risen princi- 
pally by literature, to an exalted post in the state. His 
life, therefore, independently of its own excellence, will 
convey many a moral lesson. It is calculated to inspire 
hope and emulation, by the proof that eminent desert 
will frequently be crowned with reward ; it is also calcu- 
lated to repress the vain ambition of shining in every 
sphere, when it is evident that Addison neither increased 
his fame nor his happiness by the elevated public rank 
which he acquired. 

This inimitable writer was son to tho dean of Lichfield; 

k 

and first saw the light at Milston, near Ambresbury, m 
Willshire, of which place his father was rector. When 
he came into the world, his stay in it was likely to be sa 
very short, that he was instantly baptized ; indeed, some 
gay that he »vas laid out for dead as soon as born. 

The first rudiments of education he received under a 
clergyman at the place of his nativity. He was then 
successively removed to Salisbury, ticbfield, and the 
Charter-house schools. At the last excellent seminary 
of classical learning, he pursued his juvenile studies with 
extraordinary success ; and here he contracted an inti- 
macy with sir Richard Steele, which the similarity of 
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taste and pursuits rendered almost as durable as their 
lives. 

Addison was scarcely fifteen years of age, when he was' 
sent to queen's college, Oxford. Here his application to 
classical learnincr continued without intermission. He 
had already acquired an elegant Latin style ; and some 
of his verses in that language falling into the hands of 
Dr. Lancaster of Magdalen college, he entertained such 
a high opinion of the writer's genius, that he procured 
Addison admission into hfs own college, where the accom- 
plished youth attained the degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts ; and he is still considered as one of the most 
illustrious characters which that respectable society has 
sent forth. 

His reputation for Latin poetry, which however is 
rather calculated to shew the classical scholar than- the - 
man of genius, soon spread over the university ; and 
many elegant specimens of his ])erformances in this 
way are still extant in tjie Musarum Anglicanarum 
AnaUcta. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged purity of his Eng- 
lish style, he is said to have been twenty-two years of age ' 
before be made himself conspicuous by any composition 
in his native tongue. No sooner, however, had he at« 
tempted £nglish poetry, than his reputation was consi- 
derably increased, as more persons were thus qualified to 
estimate his merits. He attracted the notice of Dryden, 
*nd the friendship of Sacheverel, by his writings; but 
"what led to more important consequences, was his poem 
on one of king William's campaigns, addressed to the 
lord-keeper Somers. This great statesman received the 
young writer's advances with great politeness, and took 
nim under his immediate and 4jntire protection. Addison 
had intimated that the patronage of Somers would be 
acceptable, and it was his good fortune to obtain it. By 
his favour, and that of Mr. Montague, chancellor of the 
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exchequer, who both discerned his fine genias, and wish- 
ed to give it the last polish, he received an annua) pension 
of three, hundred pounds; by which he was abie to make 
the fashionable tour through the diderent countries of 
Europe. 

Addison had been pressingly solicited by his college 
friends to enter into holy orders; but his poiitica] patrons 
diverted him from this intention, and he set out on his 
travels in 1699. After staying a year at Blois to make 
himself master of the French language, he proceeded to 
Italy ; which he travelled through, and afterwards de- 
scribed with the eye and the fancy of a poet. His 
poetical epistle to Montague, lord Halifax, from that coun- 
trv* is one of the most finished productions of his genius, 
and its beauties have occasioned it to be translated into 
several lano-uagcs. While it breathes the spirit of inde- 
pendent gratitude, it evinces his classical genius and love 
of liberty, and is equally honourabie to the poet and bis 

patron. 

Mr. Addison returned in 1703; and his political fiiends 

being either removed or in disgrace, his pension was 

withheld, and his prospects for a time seemed to be 

clouded. Fortune, however, took him up at this crisis ; 

and his abilities secured the advantage which she gave 

him. 

The victory at Blenheim had justly spread triamph 
and confidence over the nation, but it had yet not been 
celebrated by a poet worthy of such a lofty theme. Lord 
Godolphin lamented this to lord Halifax ; and expressed 
a wish that the latter, who was a poet himself, would 
recommend some genius qualified for doing justice to the 
subject. Halifax immediately recollected his friend Ad- 
dison ; commended his merit and ingenuity ; and gave 
lord Godolphin so effectually the impression which he 
intended, that the young poet was solicited to engage jn 
(his task ; and Executed it perfectly to the satisfaction of 
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his noble employer, who in return appointed him com* 
missioner of ^p^e&lsy 

Kext year his Travels were published, and dedicated 
to lord Somers. At iirst they met with an indifferent 
reception : the classical allusions and quotations were too 
freqaent (or common readers ; but real judges instantly 
reci^nised their merit, and in a short time it would have 
appeared unfashionable not to admire them. 

About the same time Mr» Addison attended lord 
Halifax to Hanover; and in 1106 was made undor-se- 
eretary of state, in which capacity he officiated both 
Hoder sir Charles Hedges and his successor the earl of 
Sunderland. 

The lovers of the opera now importuned Addison to 
try whether sense and sound, under bis auspices, might 
not be rendered compatible. To oblige them, he com- 
posed his ininaitable Rosamond, which was dedicated to 
the duchess of Marlborough : but so strongly were the 
public prpjudiced in favour of the Italian operas, that the 
genius of Add isen, and the pure taste of a few distinguished 
judges, could not banish the absurdity of listening to a 
language which even at this day not one in twenty under* 
stands; and to a species of music which still fewer,, 
though taught by habit to commend it, can really feel. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lordr 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1709, he made Mr. Addison 
his secretary ; and the queen conferred on him the office 
of keeper of the records in that kingdom, with an in- 
crease of salary. 

Soon after this, Steele commenced the periodical pub* 
lication of the Tatler ; and Addison, having discovered 
that the author was his early friend., voluntarily lent his- 
^istance. His communications indeed were so valuable,. 
that 8teele candidly confessed, " he fared like a distressed 
prince who|calls in a powerful auxiliary.^* The superiority 
®f Addison's genius, and his taste in fine prose writing,, 
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ii-ere so Bupreme, that Steele, though the original projec- 
tor of that immortal work, shrunk into a secondary rank 
in respect to it. 

The change of ministry which afterwards took place, 
again left Addison more at liberty to caitivate elegant 
literature : and no sooner was the Tatler laid down, than, 
in concert with Steele, he brought out that matchieR 
periodical paper the Spectator, the most capital and popu* 
)ar of all his works ; and which, though much occupied 
with political and temporary allosions and details, ift 
still read with pleasure and advantage, and will conthiDe 
to instruct and improve as long as the English language 
exists. 

The Guardian, another periodical production ia the 
same taste, followed the Spectator ; and in this too the 
papers written by Mr. Addison were particularly admired 
He wrote a few other fugitive essays about this time ; but 
a principal eifort of his genius was the tragedy of Cato> 
which he produced in 171iL 

The plan of this masterly performance he had formed 
some years before, and had written a great part of it 
during his travels ; but his friends thinking it migbt be 
serviceable to the cause of liberty to bring it forth about 
this time, he set about fitting k for the stage, and it» 
success was almost enparaHeled in the history of the 
drama. It was performed thirty-five nights successively, 
with the loudest applauses of both the opposite political 
parties: it was quickly translated into other languages^ 
und has gained the highest celebrity for its exquisite 
poetry, and the interest which it excites in every breast 
not callous to the Peelings of patriotism and of liberty. 
Queen Anne was so charmed with the piece^ that she 
expressed her desire of having it dedicated to her ; but 
Addison being before engaged in this respect, avoided 
violating either hia duty or hia honoiur} aod published il 
without any dedicatioR^ 
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On the death of the queen, which happened soon after, 
this zealous champion of liberty was made secretary to 
the lords-justices, in whose hands the regency was vested 
till the arrival of George the First. In this character it 
became his duty to announce the queen^s death, and ^ the 
vacancy of the throne, to the court of Hanover. To a 
man of less genius this would have been an easy matter : 
but Addison' was so distracted by choice of expression, 
and by balancing the niceties of language, that the lords- 
justices lost all patience, and ordered a clerk to execute 
the task; which he, in the common forms, easily ac- 
complished. Addison, however, employed his pen to 
great advantage in defence of the established government, 
in a paper entitled the Freeholder : and the court were so 
sensible of his virtuous and able exertions, that he was 
made one of the lords of trade. 

In 1716, he maried the countess-dowager of War-, 
wick, after a long and anxious courtship ; but he found: 
no addition to his happiness in this splendid alliance* 
The countess, it is said, presuming on her high rank, 
treated her husband with little respect ; and he, conscious 
of a dignity v\ hich neither wealth nor poyver could coiKler,| 
must have feit this vain insolence with peculiar keenness 
The next year he was made secretary of state ; bul.thi* 
as little increased his felicity or his credit. He soon {e}U 
himself utterly unlit for the weighty duties ol that office^ 
He could neither speak in delence of a public measure 
without hesitation, nor dictate a dispatch without the^ 
confusion of modest doubt. The accomplished scholar^ 
and the minister are olWn opposite characters-^ and it i^ 
no degradation to Addison to say, that he did.ji^t poss.ess, 
a versatility of genius which qualified him for every sttition,! 
He saw his defects, and solicited leave to resign ; wliirli. 
was granted him, with a pension of tirteen hundred^ 
pounds a year. ..•♦ 

He now retired from the bustle of. business j aq^^ 
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wisely consulting bis ease and health, began to plan 
literary occupations for the remainder of his days* Among 
other schemes which he devised to charm the tedium of 
retirement, wepe a tragedy on the death of Socrates, and 
an £ngiish dictionary. The former appears to allow 
little scope for stage effect ; and on the latter, fortunately, 
he did not waste that time which could be more valuably 
employed. He engaged, however, in a noble design, of 
which he left a.part executed, in the Evidences of Christ- 
ianity. Politics he had entirely discarded ; yet he was 
drawn into their vortex once more when near his end, 
and had for his antagonist sir Richard Steele. The subject 
of dispute Was the peerage4>ill introduced by the earl of 
Sunderland. The contest was agitated with great vehe- 
mence ; thongh it was not of sufficient consequence to 
create animosity between two indifferent private persons, 
much less between two friends whose numes will descend 
conjointly to the latest posterity with honour and applause. 
Steele, in the controversy, did not forget his character as 
ft gentleman or as a former friend ; but Addison made use 
df sarcasm, if not contempt for his opponent It is pain- 
Idl for a generous mind to |-eflect, that those illustrious 
writers, alter w> many years rf confidence and endcar- 
ibent, oi conformity of opinion and fellowship in 
•kidy, should at last thud part i» acrimonious opposi- 
tion. 

But political animosity, and even the more meritorioos 
energies of a virtuous mind, were about to cease in Ad- 
dBson. He had long been subject to an asthma ^ which, 
Ihow becoming aggravated by a dropsy, gave him the 
Aire presage- of inevitable dissolution. With this prospect 
before him, he summoned up all his resolution; and 
prepared to die in conformity to the precepts which he 
bad taughl, and the principles which hnd directed bis 
conduct He forgave such as had injured him, and 
requested the foi-giveneSs of tho^e whoiii Be bad himself 
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wroDgecL After a long and patient but vain struggle 
with his mortal disorder, be dismissed his physicians, and 
with them all hopes of life ; but his regard for the liviog 
was still as warm as in the happiest of his hours. The 
yooDg earl of Warwick, his son-in-law, gave way too 
mach to youthful passions, and Addison had tried in vain^ 
by the most affectionate arjgtiiaeats, to reclaim him. He 
now seat for him, when his own flame of life ^as just 
glimmering in the socket. The earl came ; and after a 
decent pause, said ^^ Dear sir, you sent for me. I be- 
lieve and hope you have some commands ; I shall hold 
them most sacred/^ Grasping his hand, the dying phi- 
losopher softly replied, ^* See in what peace a Christiaa 
can die!^' He spoke this with difficulty; his pulse then 
ceased to beat, and he expired. 

Mr. Tickell had the charge of publi^ing his posthu- 
mous works; which, with those that iqipeared in his 
lifetime, are too numerous to be here particularized, but 
are ail excellent. Of Addison it has been justly observed, 
that he employed wit on the side of religion, restored 
Virtue to her dignity, and taught liuioceiice not to be 
ashamed. This is an elevation of literary character 
^^ above all Greek, above all Romao fame.^^ No greater 
klicity cah geaius obtain, than tliat ef bitving purified 
ifitellectual pleasures, separiated mkth from indecency^ 
and wit from Ircentiousn^ss; of having taught a sucpes- 
lion of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodness, and of having coiwerted n^^y ftom ^vke and 
&e error tf their ways. 
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JOHN CHURCHILL, 

DUKE OF MARLB0R0U6B, 

AND PRINCB OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Bom 165a— Died 1722. 

Prom 2d Charles IL^ to Sth George L 

Immortal chief! of Albion's isle the pride. 
By martial deeds to greatest names allied ; 
Renowned for valour, as for mercy lov*d. 
The highest pitch of human {>lis8 you proved : 
G«in*d the bright meed without the conscious 8tain» 
And wore the laurel unalloyed with pain* 
, Unlike those pests who fought for fame alone ; 
To Mave a nation, or to mount a throne ; 
You drew the sword, the injurM to defend. 
To aid the helpless, and the proud to bend. 
Be this your fame ; nor could the favouring Nine 
Grace with a praise more noble, more divine. 

Blenheim, a Poenu 

Of this illustrious ornament and balwark of his country 
and of Europe, it is almost impossible to speak but in the 
language ol' enthusiasm. Equally fitted tor the. cabinet 
and the tield ; formed to shme at the levee, and to spread 
the terror of his arms over hostile nations ; in whatever 
Vig\^ we contemplate the character of Churchill, be will 
appear one of those lew men whom nature has gifted widi 
extraordinary endowments, and tortune propitiously io- 
duJged with an opportunity of dihpUyiiig iheia His 
achievements, however, fill such an ample space, that his 
career can here be only glanced at with a rapidity emble- 
matic of his success; but far unworthy oi his deserts, 
did his fame rest on the present attempt to do him 
justice. Yet the most superficial sketch of his life can 
s rcey fail jQ inspire ardent emotions oi glory and 
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This great man was the second son of sir Winston 
Churchill, of Dorsetshire ; a gentleman of tried loyalty, 
for which he greatly saffered. His mother was a daughter 
of sir John Drake, of Ashe, in Devonshire ; at whose 
seat the hero was bom* 

He received the first rudiments of his education under 
a clergyman in the vicinity : but his elder brother dyings 
his father, who enjoyed considerable posts at court under 
Charles the Second, judged it expedient to introduce his 
son into early life ; and at twelve years of age he was 
made page of honour to the duke of York, by whom he 
was much caressed and zealously patronized* 

About 1666 he received a pair of colours in the 
Guards ; and never was the bent of genius more happily 
consulted, than by indulging his early bias for the pro- 
fession of arms. This soon proved to be his delight arid' 
his glory* Having obtained leave to serve at Tangier, 
then besieged by the Moors, he signalized himsell in va- 
rious skirmishes with that nation, and on his return to 
court was equally a favourite with Charles and with the 
duke of York. 

In 1 67:;^, when the duke of Monmouth commanded a 
body of auxiliaries in the service of France, Mr. Churchill' 
attended him, and was promoted t^ the rank of captain 
of grenadiers in his grace's own regiment. In ail the 
actions of that famous campaign against the Dutch, he 
had his full share ot' danger and oi' glory ; and was par- 
ticularly distinguished by marshal Turenne, who gave 
him the appellation of ^^ the handsome Englishman ;'' a 
title which he long retained among the French. Here 
his military talents began to display themselves ; and on 
the reduction of Maestricht, the French king personally 
thanked him at the head of the line, and promised to ac- 
quaint his own sovereign with his merits. The duke of 
Moiunouth too was eager to second this honourable tes-- 
timony uf bis courage and conduct i and the road to j^e^ 
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ferment being once opened, his worth, prudence, and 
accomplishments, secured the rest. 

It is, however, » deserving of remark, that Churchill 
was considerably indebted for his original reputation and 
success, to the recommendation of a monarch, whom he 
afterwards humbled in the severest manner. Such are 
the vicissitudes of life and the caprices of fortune, that 
no one can tell into what situation he may be cast The 
patriotism of Churchill, in the sequel, obliged him to 
desert his warm beneiactor, the duke of York, and to 
combat that nation in whose service he bad gathered his 
first laurels. 

He speedily rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and 
i^as appointed gentleman of the bedchamber to the duke 
of York, and master of the robes. From the political 
contests of the times he prudently kept himself at a 
distance ; but when his master was obliged to retire for 
a time, he attended him till a calm permitted him to 
return. 

While he waited on the duke in Scotland, he was 
complimented with a regiment of dragoons : and soon 
after married miss Sarah Jennings, of Sandbridge in 
Hertfordshire, one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
ladies of the court, and in the household of the princess 
Anne ; in whose service she long continued, and acted a 
Tery conspicuous part in the great scenes of her subse- 
quent reign* 

In a short time afler he had strengthened his inflnenee 
by this connexion, he was raised to the dignity of the 
peerage, by the title of losd Chorchill of Eymouth, in 
Scotland. On the accession «lf the duke of York to the 
throne by the title of James the Second, whose unabated 
fkvour he enjoyed^ his Lordship was sent ambassador to 
.France to Botify this event, and was continued in all. his 
poets. On his return he assisted at the coronation ; and^ 
aa « iiictlKr pledge of royal regard, was oceated a peer o^ 
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England in May, 1685, by the title of baron Charchiil 
of Sandbridge. 

A month after this new addition of honoar, being then 
brigadier-general, he was sent into the west under the 
earl of Feversham, to supress the duke of Monmouth's 
rebellion. This business he accomplished with celerity 
and success, and his reception at court was suitable to the 
service which he had performed. There is good reason 
for supposing that lord Churchill from this time saw the 
intention of the deluded James to overawe the nation by 
a standing army, and to subvert their liberties; but 
neither gratitude to an indulgent master, nor allegiance 
to bis sovereign, could overcome the superior duty which 
he owed to his country. Though it is probable that the 
struggle between the partial attachment to his master, 
and the higher obligations of conscience, was long and 
levere, his lordship was guilty of no mean compliances ^ 
and when he saw too plainly that the devoted king was 
rushing to ruin, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
best friends, he joined in the^ application made to the 
prince and princess of Orange, inviting them to rescue 
the British nation from popery and slavery. 

James,, however^ continued to place such confidence in 
lord Churchill, that on the landing of the prince of Orange, 
he gave him the command of a brigade of five thousand 
men ; nor would he listen to any insinuations against big 
favourite, though the earl of Feversham had dropped an 
intimation of the suspected disaffection of his mind. 

In this situation, in which a wise man would hesitate 
and a good man feel some difficulty how to* act, lord 
Churchill acquitted himself with his usual prudence and 
address. Animated by the purest patriotism, though 
with all the honourable feelings of personal attachment to 
James, he singly went over to the prince of Orange; and 
transmitted a letter to the king, which shews (hex;onflict 
he had suffered between his love and his duty. He 
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therein painted the necessity which the latter imposed on 
him, of acting contrary to his gratitude and his former 
allegmnce; and, \^ith a delicate hand, pointed to the 
causes which had led to this important catastrophe. 

. That lord Churchill was actuated solely hy a sense of 
duty, and entertained the highest ideas of honour, is ap* 
parent from this circumstance: he betrayed no trust; he 
carried off no troops ; and gave notice of his allegiance 
beingr dissolved before he entered on a new service. The 
prince of Orange appreciated his merits as they deserved, 
and received him with open arms. He invested him with 
the rank of lieutenant-general; and was indebted not only 
to the military services of this accomplished officer in the 
reduction of Cork and Kinsale ; bat in a very essential 
degree to his influence, and that of his lady^, with the 
princess of Denmark (Jameses other daughter) and her 
husband, who had also joined the banaers of liberty. 

As soon as the new government was settled, lord Church- 
ill was sworn of the privy-council, made one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed-cbamber,and created earl of Marlborough. 
Soon after the coronation, king William, being obliged 
to fight for the- support of his crown in Ireland, appointed 
the earl of Marlborough commander in chief of the 
English forces in Holland. In the battle of Walcourt, 
fought August 15, 1689, he gave such extraordinary 
proofs of military genius, that the prince of Waldeck 
publicly declared that he saw more into the art of war 
in a single day, than some generals in many years. On 
this occasion he laid the solid foundation of his fame 
among foreigners. King William, who was also a war- 
rior himself, and an excellent judge of merit, was pleased 
to compliment him by saying that he knew no man so fit 
for a general, who had seen so few campaigns. 

Yet notwithstanding his shining talents and his recent 

irvices, it was his fate to experience the versatility of a 
art. In 1691 be was suddenly stript of all his employ* 
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menfs ; and some vile conspirators taking advantage of 
his disgrace, he was commilted to the Tower with seve* 
ral other noblemen on a charge of treason. This allega- 
tion was 60 palpably false, that he was quickly liberated; 
and the miscreants who had advanced it, were in the 
sequel condemned to the pillory : but he still remained 
under a cloud, though no probable reason can now be 
assigned for it ; unless it was that be interested himself* 
too warmly in favour of the princess Anne, whom their ' 
majesties wished to keep in a state of dependance* 

After the death of queen Mary, king William and the 
princess entertained more amicable sentiments for each 
other; and the earl of Marlborough was not only recalled 
to the privy-council, but appointed governor to the young 
duke of Gloucester, (only son of the princess Anne.) with 
this high compliment from the king: *^ Make him but 
what you are, and my nephew will be all I wish to see 
him.^^ In this honourable office the earl acquitted him- 
self to the entire satisfaction of all parties: but the young 
prince dying in the eleventh year of his age, all ^opes 
were destroyed of seeing a protestant snccessor in the family 
of Stuart; and by the act of succession the crown reverted, 
after the death of his mother, to the house of Hanover. 

The earl of Marlborough was soon after called to a 
more public employ; being appointed commander in 
chief of the English forces in Holland, and ambassador 
extraordinary to the United States* The scene now be- 
gan to open which displayed his talents in their full lustre, 
and crowned him with never-fading laurels. Philip, a 
grandson of the house of France, united to the interest, 
directed by the policy, and supported by the arms of that 
crown, was placed on the throne of Spain. King Wil- 
liam beheld this formidable coalition of two great, and 
once rival, monarchies, with jealous apprehension. At 
the close of a life spent in supporting the liberties of 
Europe, he si^w them in the greatest danger ; and pro« 
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vided for their security in the most effectual manDer, by 
recommending the earl of Marlborough to the princess 
Anne, as the most proper person to command the army 
fvbich was to support the balance of power, and prevent 
the fetters of slavery from being riveted on Europe. 

After concerting measures with the States, wiio* also 
appointed him captain-general of their forces with a libera] 
salary, war was declared on the 4th of May, 1 702^ and- 
the earl of Marlborough opened the campaign. 

To detail the illustrious actions of this great general 
during the space often years, would" be to write the bi** 
tory of Europe for that period ; and no summary can 
convey any adequate idea of their importance. History 
has recorded the triumpiu of Marlborough in indelible 
characters-; and the consequences resulting from the 
terrors which his arms inspired, are perhaps felt at this 
▼cry day: they vie with those of Alexander and Cfesar; 
but as their objects were very different, so is their praise 
more glorious. 

As a mark, of gratitude for his transcendent services, 
he was in 1702 created marquis of Blandford and duke 
of Marlborough; and after the battle of Blenheim, which 
was fought with unparalleled bravery and success on the 
2d of August, 1704, the queen, with the concurrence 
of parliament, granted him the manor of Woodstock; ts 
be for ever held by the tenure of presenting to the queen, 
her heirs and successors, on the anniversary of the day od 
which the victory was achieved, at the castle of Windsor, 
a stxndard with three fleurs-de-Jys painted thereon. Or- 
ders were likewise issued to the comptroller of the pub- 
lic works, to erect a magnificent palace for the duke, 
which received the appeJlation of Blenheim; and which 
remains a splendid memorial of national gratitude and 

munificence, to the hero who had deserved so well of 
his country. 

But though the actions of the duke of Marlborough, 
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performed in the compass of a few years, were sufficient 
to adorn the annals of ages; though by him the glory of 
Britain was raised to such a height as might for ever have 
secured hk own; he experienced, in the end, that op- 
position at home, which rendered his situation irksome ; 
and paid in full the tax which envy and malice are sure 
to lay on exalted worth. His most glorious exploits, 
his best views and designs, were misrepresented by a 
faction who wished to supersede his influence at any rate ; 
and who at last succeeded in dispossessing the duke's 
friends of that control in the government which was ne- 
cessary to confirm his operations, and support the glory 
which he had acquired. 

The people too, intoxicated with victory, became lan- 
guid in support of the war, and by degrees grew clamor- 
ous for peace. Negociations were set on foot more than 
once; but the enemy, though bleeding at every pore, 
and seeing their very vitals in danger, trusted to dicord- 
ant counsels in the British cabinet for better terms, and, 
on the removal of the duke from his high command, for 
a change of fortune. The private malice, and the mer- 
cenary aims of a party, co-operated with the wishes of the 
French court, and gave confidence to their hopes. A 
treaty of pacification was begun, on a basis which the 
duke of Marlborough could not approve ; as neither pro- 
missing permanent security, nor advantages proportionate 
to our victories. He nobly avowed his sentiments to her 
majesty ; adding, that as he could not concur in the mea- 
sures of those who now directed her councils, he would 
not distract them by a fruitless opposition : but being at- 
tacked in the house of lords on the charge of having pro 
tracted the war from interested motives, he vindicated his 
conduct with such dignity and spirit, that the ministry 
strained every nerve to procure his dismission from all his 
employments; which in the sequel they effected, to their 
own disgrace, and the essential injury of the country. 
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Being abandoned by the queen, assailed by the cla- 
mours of the populace, and traduced by hired libellers, 
(who are ready to espouse the cause of any ministry, and 
to insult where they can escape with impunity,) his grace 
thought proper to retire, and to gratify his enemies by a 
voluntary exile. So little dependence can be placed oa 
popular applause, 80 little is the highest merit regarded 
when the fluctuating tide of opinion begins to change, 
that a bad man may meet with acclamations where he 
deserves censure, and a good man hisses where he is en- 
titled to praise. The duke of Marlborough was too well 
acquainted with life, to expect unalloyed satisfaction or 
unvarying favour in a public station. He knew that in 
proportion to a man^s exaltation, will be the probability 
of his future depression ; and that the more signally he is 
distinguished, the more he will be envied or traduced. 
He quitted the scene of contention and of temporary in- 
gratitude, with the game heroic firmness which he had dis- 

"^ played when combating the enemies of his country; and 
landing at Ostend, was received everywhere, both in Ger- 
many and Flanders, with the loudest plaudits, and all the 
honours due to his rank and character. On this occasion 
he visited the principality of iMindelheim, which had been 
conferred on him by the emperor, but which was afterwards 
restored to the elector of Bavaria by the treaty of RastadL 
His most virulent opponents, being now freed from 
apprehension by his absence, gradually lost their fury, 
and softened into candour. The peace which had been 
concluded was far from restoring harmony among the 
queen's ministers; and it is said that part of them enter- 
ed into negociations with the duke to.in4uce his return, in 
hopes to benefit by his assistance in extricating them from 
the difficulties in which they were involved. It is certain 
that his grace, having spent nearly two years on the con- 
tinent, entered London three days after the queen's death, 

^and was received with all possible demonstrations of joy. 
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On the arrival of king George the First, the duke was 
£stinguished in a manner equal to his deserts, and to 
the munificence of a sovereign who knew how to appre- 
ciate them. He was restored to all the principal com- 
mands with which he had at any time been invested, and 
his advice was of most essential value in crushing the 
rebellion in the year 1715. This was the last leffort of 
his tfvlents in public affairs. Broken by the fatigues of a 
laborious military life, and bending under the infirmities 
natural to declining years, he quitted the busy scene, and 
spent the remainder of his days in the tranquillity of rural 
retirement. 

He died at Windsor -lodge, in the seventy-third year 
of his age, and was interred with the highest solemnities 
in Westminster-abbey: whence his remains were after- 
wards removed, and deposited in the chapel at Blenheim; 
where a noble monument is erected to his memory, and 
to that of his duchess. 

His grace had the misfortune to lose his only son, the 
marquis of Blandford, while a student at Cambridge. 
He left however four daughters, who married into tjie 
best families in the kingdom ; and his estates and honours 
being entailed, by act of parliament, on the female line 
in succession, ^hey are now vested in the descendants of 
the earl of Sunderland, who married the second daughter. 

On the pedestal of a stately pillar raised to the honour 
of his^grace in Blenheim-park, is a masterly delineation 
of his character and achievements, supposed to be drawn 
by lord Boiingbroke ; an extract from which is here sub- 
joined, equaHy elegant and just. It is a subject of sur- 
prise and regret, that his life has never yet been written 
in* a manner which his services demanded, and posterity 

had a right to expect. 

John, duke of Marlborough, 

The hero, not only of his nation, but his age ; 

Whose ^ory was equal in the council and in the field ; 

Who by wisflom, justice, candour, and address. 
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Reconciled various and even opposite interests; 

Acquired an influence 

Which uo rank, no authority can give, 

Nor any force but that of superior virtue : 

Became the .fixed important centre, 

Which united in one common cause 

The principal states of Europe ; 

Who by military knowledge, and irreijisiible valour 

In a long series of uninterrupted triiunphs, 

Broke the power of France 

When raised the highest, when exalted the most. 

Rescued the Empire from desolation. 
Asserted and confirmed the liberties of Europe. 



SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE UNIVERSE, 

Born 1642 Died 1726. 

From llth Charles I. ^ to \2th George 1, 

ALL intellectual e}*e, our polar round 

First gazing through, he, by the blended power 

Of gravitation and projection, saw 

The whole in silent harmony revolve : 

From unassisted vision hid, the moons, 

To cheer remoter planets^umerous form'd. 

By him in all their mingled tracts were seen. 

He also 6x'd our wandering queen of night ; 

Whether she wanes into a scanty orb. 

Or, waxing broad, with her pale shadowy light, ' 

In a soft deluge overflows the sky. 

Her every motion clear discerning, he 

Adjusted to the mutual main, and taught 
^>' now the mighty mass of water swells. 

Resistless heaving on the broken rocks. 

And the full river turning; till again 

The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 

A yellow wa^te of idle sands behind. 

en breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 

*^ ey«» or astxonomic tube 
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Far stretdiiiig inatdhe* ftom the dmk alijss) 
Or sudi OS forther in successive skies* 
To fancy shine alone ; at his approach 
BlazM into suns : the living centre each 
Of an harmoniotts system, all oombinM 
And mlM imertfii^ bj that siq^e power 
Which draws the stone projected ta the graund. 

He, first of men, with ftwful wing pursu'd 
The comet through the long elliptic curve ; 
As round innumVoas worlds he wound his way. 
Till, to die forehead of our eveoliig«lrf 
RetumVl, the blazing wonder ^ares anew. 
And o*er the trembling nation shakes dismay. 



Th* aSrial flo|P of sound was known to ^im ; 

From whence it first ill, wavy cirdes breaks, 

TO! the toiidi'd organ takes the message in. 

Nor could the darting beam of sp^ immense 

Escape his swift pursuit and measuring eye, 

Bv*n light itself, which eyery thing displays. 

Shone undiscovered till his brighter mind 

Uatwicfted aU the shining robe of day ; 

And from the whitening undistinguish'd blaze 

Collecting every ray into his kind, • f 

To the charmed eye educ*d the g^geous train 

Of parent colours. First the flaming red 

Sprung vivid forth ; the tawny orange next ; 

And next deiictouB yellow; bf whose side 

Fell the kind beams of all-re&cshtng green ; 

Then the pure blue, that swells autumnal skies, 

Ethereal playM : and then, of sadder hue, 

EmergM the deepenM indigo, as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost i 

While the last gleamings of refracted light 

Died in the Aiding violet aWay. 

These, when the clouds distil the rosy shower, • 

Shine out distinct adown the wat*ry bow ; 

While o*er our heads the dewy vision benda 

Bdigbtful, opting oh the fields beneath. 

THOMBOV*a*Porm on the Dnih 0fNewhm„ 

a man whose discoveries embrace nolhiacr less than 
4>« unirene itself, it cannot be expected to find here an 

O 
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adequato accoimt* Tke poet Thomsoti has in the above 
extract enumerated his principal philosophical iahours^and 
the young reader must be satisfied with a rapid sketch of 
his life and character. As his genius soars above all com- 
petition, so also his amiable qualities invito respect aod 
imitation: we are at onee enlightened by his talents, aDd 
amended by his virtues, 

Isaac Newton, one of the greatest philosophers and 
mathematicians that the world ever produced, was de- 
scended from an ancieat family which had been seated 
for nearly three centuries on tljp manor of Wolsthorpe, 
near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, where this prodigy of 
science was bori^ on Christmas-day 1642. Ha lost his 
father while in his infancy ; but his mother's brother, a 
clergyman in the vicinity, directed the affairs of the family 
for some time, and pot the young philosopher to school at 
Grantham. Having gone through a grammatical education, 
his mother took him home^ intending that he. should lie 
brought up to occupy his paternal estate of aboutahun- 
deed and twenty pounds a. year, as his ancestors had done 
for ages, ^ut fortunately tor the world, the peculiar 
genius of Newton began even at this early age to dis- 
cover itself. His uncle accidentally found him in a hay-lofi 
working a mathematical problem ; and thus perceiving the 
impulse of the boy^s mind for learning, judiciously resolved 
that it should not be diverted from its object. Newtoo was 
Bent to Trinity college, Cambridge ; w here the penetrating 
eye of Dr. Isaac Barrow soon discovered the vastgeniusof 
the student, and their acquaintance ripened into a friendship 
which was propitious to his progress and ^is fame. 

Euclid,- beyond whose work the mathematical attain- 
mpnts of most learners nevenextend, was scarcely thestudy 
of a Week to Newton. With an intuitive ciearnew of in- 
' ^ ^^'» he understood thcMdeepest problems of that author 
1 \T^^ ^^^ read thorn. He advanced at once into the 
**" ^^ regionB of geometry ; and it is no leas astonishii^ 
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tHitn true J that he had laid the foaadation of his tvva 
immortal works, the Priacipia and Optics, before he had 
completed the twenty-ieurth year of hi;^ age. 

But such was the steady judgment of Newton, and iiis 
amiable diffidence of his own powers, that he was eJe« 
vated by no vanity, nor did he wish to obtrude his dis- 
coveries on the public. . Satisfied with academic honours, 
and the applause' of a few ' judgA in a point on which 
those few were competent to decide, he waved all pre- 
tensions to public fame ; and examined every part of bis 
tKeories with rigorous severity, before he could be induced 
to submit them to the world* 

On tbe resignation of his patron and friend, Dr. Bar- 
row, he was chosen mathematical professor in 166;^; 
before which period he bad discovered the doctrine of 
fluxions, a doctrine that faoilitated his acquaintance with 
the most sublime parts of geometry. The same year hie 
read a course of optical lectures ; and soon aller began a 
correspondence with the Royal Society, to which he 
communicated some curious observations. 

Tbe most capital dii^coveries have as frequcnty been 
the result of forfuitous thought, as of piitient investiga- 
tion. When a happy, incident gives rise to an original 
idea, genius pnrsues it to its remotest consetiuenceS) and 
througb all its ramifications. The theory of the univei^se, 
which Newton solidly demonstrated, is said to have been 
suggested by a very trivial circumstance. As he was sit- 
ting alone in a garden, the falling of some apples from a 
tree led him into a speculation on the power of gravity ; 
and he reflected that as this power is not sensibly dimi. 
nisiied at the remotest distance to which we can rise 
from the centre of the earth, it was reasonable to con- 
clude that the same principle is extended through all 
matter. By pursuing this train of ideas, and comparing 
the periods of the several planets with their distances from 
the sun, he found that* if any power resembling gravity 

02 
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held them m their courses, its strength must decrease in 
d proportion to the increased distance. 

This inquiry, which afterwards produced the dost 
sublime discoveries, was resumed again and again *, and 
every experiment which he tried, and every appearance 
in nature, confirming his theories, in ] 687 his Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy were completed 
and published, undef the auspices of the Royal Society* 
So great was Newton^s modesty, that he did not choose 
to risk a publication of such high in^rtanee without the 
concurrence of the most learned men in the hingdom; 
and the event justified his prudence. The book was at 
first far from meeting, with that universal applause which 
it was destined ultiiilately to receive. The pleasing hat 
visionary hypothesis of Descartes had then obtained M 
celebrity; and Newton's theories were too sublime to be 
comprehended at once, even by the acutest minds. Bat 
lio sooner were his principles understood, than they ex- 
torted general assent to their truth ; and the voice of ap> 
plause rose with increased energy from every country 
where genuine science was diffused. 

The same year in which this ^and work made its ap- 
pearance, he proved himself one^of the most zealoos de- 
fenders of his university against the unconstitutional 
attacks of J^mes the Second : and soon after was chosen 
one of its members in the convention parliament. 

In 1696; by the interest of Mr. Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer, who loved and patronised gcfhios, he 
was appointed warden of the mint, and three years after 
was raised to be master ; which oflice he retained to the 
end of his life, and in which situation he was of signal 
service to his country, particularly in the tlfen depreci- 
ated state of the coinage. He now appointed Mr. Whiv 
Ion his deputy as professor of mathematics at Cambridge, 
with the full salary ; and soon after resigned wholly in 
favour of that able but imprudent man. 
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In 1 703, he was chosen president of the Royal Society ; 
and without introducing the slightest reflection on present 
or past times, it may be affirmed that this office was never 
so respectably filled. He had previously been elected a 
mennber of the royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; for 
the French, notwithstanding the predilection natural to 
«v«ry nation in favour of its own heroes and philosophers, 
soon relinquished the fanciful philosophy of their coun- 
tryman Descartes, for the solid principles of Newton. 

Since he had discovered the heterogeneous mixture of 
light, and the production of cpkrars thus formed, much 
of his time had been employed in perfecting and ascer- 
taining the theory on which his discovery was founded. 
In fact, this seems to have been his favourite invention; 
^nd he spent no less than thirty years in verifying his 
own experiments. At last his Optics appeared, in 1 704 ; 
and in this science he stands unrivalled and alone. In 
'his fluxions, and his principle of gravity as applied to the 
solar system, there had been some obscure hints from 
others : but in dissecting a ray of light into its primary 
constituent particles, which tb^n admitted of no further 
separation; in the discovery of the difl>?rent refrangibi- 
lity of these particles i|hen thus st pt'.rated ; and, in short, 
in the whole mystery of optics which he developed;* he 
was at once the original inventor aotl the linisher. To 
gether with his Optics he published his Fluxou:,. which 
had also long engaged his attention. FroVn his aversion 
to literary disputes, he concealed this latter discovery so 
long, that Leibnitz attempted to claim the merit of the 
original invention ; but in this he was completely foiled 
by the zeal and industry of Newton^s friends. 

Queen Anne, as a testimony of her approbation of his 
exalted merit, conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Newton, in 1705: and during the reign of George the 
First, he received the most flattering attentions firom 
Caroline princess of Wales; who, having a taste for phi- 

3 
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loBopbical iiMpiines, coorted his conrerqalion whh amiable 
ccmdesceosioo^ and was often heard to declare that she 
cooaidefed herself ha|>fyy in living in the same age witli 
«ir Isaac Nevloo. 

The princess obtained from him s oofiy of a cbrsnolo- 
pcaJ %Tork vrbich be had drafin np for his own anine- 
ment, but with no desi^ of comciitiii^ it to the press. 
Probably with a Tiew to extend his fiune, she alhnved a 
transcript to be taken in confidence; bat n person wbe 
sorreptitioiniy obtained possession of this trea8Bre»priB(ed 
it in France, and inrolvsd cmr philosopher in some dis- 
potes, which it had been the whole stnd? of his life to 
•!}iin. Yet eren Newton conld not expect to ezti^pnth 
cnry before the. grave : he feh himself attacked more 
than once; but the shaft which was aimed at himges^ 
rallj recoiled <m the assailant^ or fell pointlesB to Ik 
groand. 

After enjoying a settled and uniform sUteqf heabh,de 
result of temperance and regularity, to the 4ige i^ei^ty, 
8ir Isaac began, to be afflicted with a disorder whicb was 
afterwards found to be^cnrable; and the attacks of 
which were sometimes so violent, that large drops of 
sweat followed each other dowii^is face. Under these 
afflicting circumstances, his character as a philosopher 
and as a Christian was equally conspicuous. Not a mur- 
mur escaped from his lips: be dissembled the acotcst 
feelings of pain; and in the intervals of ease, displayed 
all the cheerfulness and good humouf which had tnr 
been the constant residents of his breast. Nature being 
at last worn out, he resigned his breath in the eighty-filth 
year of his age ; and was honoured with a spl^did funeral 
and a monument in Westminster-abbey. 

Sirlsaac Newton wasof a middling stature, and towards 

Ihe decline of life disposed to corpulency. His couote- 

^auee was venerably phasing, but discovered • little of 

liat penetrating sagacity which marked his compositioos. 
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He never had occasion to use spectacles, and it ie aaid 
that he lost only one tooth dnrii^ his life. 

In contemplating the various excellences of.his pro- 
found genius; sagacky, penetration, energy of mind, 
and diligence, seem to vie with each other, so that it is 
difficult to say for which of those endowments he was 
most cd^pkuous : yet with unaffected modesty, he dis- 
claimed all singular pretensions to superior talents ; and 
observed to one of his friends, who was complimenting 
him on his mihlime discoveries^ that if he bad done any 
thing in science worthy of notice, it was owing to patient 
iadostry of thinking, rather than to extraordinary saga- 
city above other men. ^^ I keep,^^ said be, ^^ the sub- 
ject constantly before me ; and wait till the first dawn- 
iags open slowly, by little and little, into a full and clear 
Jight.^^ Uffvarying and unwearied attention, indeed, to 
any object, will in time acoompliah great things; but ao 
perseverance, without aa mKommon ahare of original 
genius, could forma Newton. 

His temper is said to have been remarkabfy mild and 
eqoable, and incapable of being ruffled by ordinary ac- 
cidents. He was such a lover of peace, that he regretted 
whatever disturbed it as the greatest calamity that could 
befall hha. When some objections were started to his 
theory of light and colours, he thus expressed his concern : 
^^ I blamed my own imprudence in parting with so real 
ii' blessing as my quiet, to run after a shadow.^^ In short, 
his magnanimity was such, that he would rather have 
hxat the credit dl the most sublime discoveries ever made 
by man, than have risked that tranquillity of mind which 
^ a philosopher is. certainly the highest charm of life. 

He spent the prime of his days in those abstruse invas- 
tigaiions which have immortalized his name, under the 
shade of academic bowers ; but so little was he tinctured 
with peculiarity of taste or manners, that no sooner was 

^ Removed to the Mint, than he devoted his chief at- 

O 4 
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tention to the duties of his station, and thenceforward re- 
garded mathematics and philosophy as only secondary 
objects. Happily^ however^ for his coantry and man- 
kind, ^be had nearly exhausted the subjects of his research 
by what he had previously performed ; and he therefore 
turned to new avocations with less reluctance. 

His nnaffected modesty was one of the mo^t remark- 
able features of his extraordinary character ; and seldom 
indeed is eminent worth or genius found without a cob- 
siderable share of this amiable quality. He put himself 
on a levjel with every company. No singularities, natu- 
ral or affected, distinguished him from other men ; and 
the sharp eye of censoriousness could never charge hiffi 
with the vanity of assumed superiority. 

Though attached to the church of England, he was 
averse to persecution of any kind. In his correct and en- 
]ightened opinion, the real schismatics were the vicious 
and the |)rofane. Yet this liberal mode of thinking did 
not arise from any predilection for natural religion : on the 
contrary, he was deeply and seriously in^ressed with the 
truth of Revelation; and he studied the Bible longer, 
and wit)i more intense application, than any other book. 

8ir Isaac was eccmomicai and frugal from principle, but 
was guilty -of no meanness in accumulating wealth; and 
there are instances of his generosity^ when fortune had 
put it in his power to be liberal. When-circumstances 
required it, he indulged in expense with a good grace; 
but he had no taste for that ostentatious sort of magnifi- 
cence which little minds think a mailt of importance. 
JHe wanted no external show to set off bis solid merit; 
and his character being really great, he had no affectar 
tion of appearing wiser or better than other men. 

Sir Isaac Newton never entered into the marriage state, 
nor perhaps had he leisure to think of it. During the 
flower of his years, he was immersed in those abstracted 
speculations in which the passions have little share ; and 
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be was afterwards engaged in an important tm^loymait^ 
and sufficiently occupied with company, so that he ap- 
pears scarcely to have fek the want of domestic endear- 
ments. Indeed, a person who wooJd piursae his studies 
occasionally three hours after his dinner was on the table, 
or sit for as long a time halMrest on going to bed or 
getting up in the morning, with his mind wholly absorbed 
in speculation, would have found matrimony an incum- 
brance. ' It has been said too, and perhaps with truth, 
that his exemption ft'ora the entanglements of love, and 
from a taste for wine, was the great secondary means of 
his siicceasftil attainments in knowledge. 
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ROBERT WALPOLE, 

EARL OF ORFORD* 

Bom 1674.-*Died 1745. 

From tolh Charles ILj to iBth George 11. 

1 BBRB must surely be some latent (ascination in power, 
^ to. vulgar souls unknown ;^^ else where is the man who 
would be ambitious to support the office of prime mi« 
nister for the space of twenty years ; harassed by its 
duties, absorbed in political intrigues, exposed to the 
. malignity of opponents, and often traduced by his coun- 
try for perhaps really prudent and meritorious services ? 
The subject of the present article made a conspicuous 
figure in the councils'of two sovereigns, and long directed 
the machine of state ; he appears, however, neither to 
deserve all the panegyric that has been lavished on Jiim 
by his friends, nor all the obloquy aimed at him by his 
enemies. 

The family of Walpole had flourished for ages in the 
county of Norfolk, and was of considerable note. Robert 
was born at Houghton, and educated on th^ foundation 
at Ecoq; whence be was elected to King^s college, Cam« 

05 
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bridge. There are no memorials of bis juvenile ifljB 
that deserve enumeradoD ; and be appears to have been 
as much indebted to his good, fortune as to his eztraordt- 
nary talents, for the distinctions which he acquired. 

In the twenty-sixth year of his age he was elected to 
parliament for King^s Lynn in N(M*foIk, and represented 
that borough for a number of years. He had not been 
long a mentber of the house* of commons before his po- 
pular and plausible eloquence attracted notice: lor in 
1 705 he was appointefl one of the coancil to his royal 
highness George prince of Denmark (husband to qoeen 
Anne,) lord high-admiral of England ; and was after- 
wards made successively secretary at war, and treasurer 
of the navy. 

When Dr. Sacheverel was impeached for preaching die 
arbitrary doctrines of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance, Walpole was chosen one of the managers to make 
good the articles against him; and among the rest be 
received the thanks of the house for his services. 

A change of administration taking place in the year 
1710, he was removed from all his posts; and nextjear, 
on account of his attachment to the great duke of Marl* 
borough, and his opposition to the tory ministry, he was 
charged with corrupt practices .while secretary of war, 
voted guilty of a high breach of trust, expelled the house, 
and committed to the Tower. The object of bis enemies^ 
however, in passing this sentence on him, was probably 
more to disgrace him in the eyes of the nation, than for 
the sake of public justice. The whig party considered 
him as a martyr in their cause; and the borough of Lynn 
re-elected him, and persisted in its choice. The more he 
was depressed, the more popular he became; and he 
exerted his eloquence on some important occasions in such 
a manner as to fix firmly the afiections of the people. , . 

On the ^ealh of queen Anne, the whigs triumphed; 
and the known zeal of Walpole in favour of the Hanoveri^ 
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fiueceasiofl, added to bis abilities as a speaker, pointed bim 
out to the regard of Georgfe tbe First immediately on 
tbat monarches accession* Accordingly be was made 
paymaster of the army, and sworn a privy-counsellor. 

When a new parliament was convened, tbe conduct of 
the last ministry was one of tl^e first objects of animad- 
version. A committee of secrecy was cjiosen, of which 
Walpole was constituted chairman; and under his ma> 
n^ement, articles of impeachment were voted by the 
commons against the duke of Ormond, and lords Oxford^ 
Bolingbroke, and Straflford^ who had been the cbief.pro-> 
moters of a peace which tbe nation considered as very 
inadequate to tbe brilliant successes of tbe war. Wal* 
pole's services in this affiiir (which seemed, however, to 
partake strongly of party spleen,) were so generally 
atfM:eptable, that he soon rose to be first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of tbe exchequer. 

Though tbe makers of tbe peace bad been removed 
from their stations, and Bolingbrok^ (who was reputed 
the most eminent .of them in talents) had fled to avoid 
tbe stohn, uaanimity did not long prevail in the new 
councils. Tbe influence <tf secretary Stanhope and bis 
adherents appeared to prevail over that of Walpole, and 
the weight of the latter was gradually decreasing in the 
administration. He felt the sli[^ry ground en wbieh 
be stood, and began to look about bim with tbe crafty 
▼jgilaoce 4)f a oonrtier. 

In April, 1TI7, Mr. secretary Stanhqie delivered a 
-royal mesMge to tbe boose of oommons, demanding an 
extraordinary supply; the olgect of which was obviously 
to secure aome new purchases in Germany from the attacks 
of Oharks tbe Twrify^ of Sweden, out of whose handa 
€iej had originally been wrested. Tlie secretary bavyig 
moved that this sop^y shonid be granted, a long aqd 
aaimaled debAte took place, in whicb Walpole. was ob» 
•serred to keep aprcfoood akmat^ He knew tbat U^ 

OS 
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independent or country members considered thk pro- 
ceeding as contr&ry to the act of settlement; and by 
•iJently joining with the strongest side, he hoped to gain 
the ascendancy over his rivals in office, withoat actually 
offending his majesty. This temporizing policy, however, 
he was not permitted to ohserve. In the course of tbe 
debate, some of the members who were hostile to the 
snpply, noticed the apparent division amg^g his majesty^s 
ministers. Walpoie, feeling himself thus called opon, 
8poke in favour of the motion ; which at last was carried 
by^ majority of only four votes. 

He must have now foreseen, that with so slender a 
majority no JBritish ministry could stand its ground. 
He therefore took the wisest alternative, and resigned, 
that he might retain some credit with the popular party ; 
but merely, as it afterwards appeared, with the viewM)f 
being restored with greater power. Factious movements 
like these are not unfrequent; yet in every age how many 
dupes are there to such deceptions ! 

On the very day of his resignation, Walpoie- brought 
in the famous sinkinsc-fund bill; which has since been 
80 often, perverted to purposes different from its original 
destination, that till within these few years it has proved 
a nuisance rather than a benefit to the nation. . Under 
the auspices of Mr. Pitt, it bids fair to redeem this coun- 
try from a load of debts and taxes; end will be a splendid 
monument of his abilities and perseverance, to which 
posterity wilt look with veneration. 

In the debates on this bill, the contest became so warm 
between Walpoie and Stanhope, that, on some severe 
expressions from the latter, the former lost his usual 
happy command of temper, and retorted with great warmth. 
The acriAiony on both aides betrayed circumstances which 
it would have been for the credit of each to conceal* 

In the no^it session of parKament, Walpoie affected to 
be a flaming patriot, and was the determk^ oppoeer oT 
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administration in every thing. He could see no merit 
in any measure that tended against his own ambition for 
place ; and as the ministry had stood longer than he ima- 
gined they would, he now exerted all his powers of elo- 
•quence to render himself formidable, or to effect their falL 

An offer of a place, however, being held out to bis 
view, he softened his tone, and began to discover his real 
character. He was again appointed paymaster of the 
forces, and several of his friends were Kkewise promoted. 
His conversion was now sincere, and benceTorward he 
pleaded as strongly in defence of ministerial measores, 
as he jiad formerly opposed them. His new zeal faci- 
litated his acoesuon to the summit of power. He was 
again appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer ; and when the king visited the c6ntinent 
in J 723, he was nominated one of the lords justices, and 
sworn sole secretary of state. About this time too he 
received another mark of royal favour, in the elevation of 
bis son to a peerage; while be himself was made knight 
of the bath, and soon after of the garter. 

Such an accumulation of honour and emolument upon 
one family, with a rapidity almoat unexampled, naturally 
excited envy or dissatisfoction ; and as the measures of 
sir Robertas administration were often unprecedented and 
bold, the press teemed with violent invectives against him. 
But the equanimity of his mind preserved him from feel- 
ing the force of these attacks; and 'the well-disciplined 
parliamentary phalanx by whieh he was supported, 
maintained htm, in spite of all opposition, through a 
period almost unexampled in our annals. 

To enter into the principles of bis conduct, and to 

appreciate his merits und defects, for the space of twenty 

^ years, cannot be expected here. To impartial history 

alone it belongs to discern truth through the exaggerations 

of political friendship, and of political enmity. 

Sir Robert Walpole has been styled the father of cor« 
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adoption. That fae.was the first wiufcter who exerciaed 
undue inihtenee, cannot be allowed; but he fully deserves 
the cenwire and .contempt of posterity for rearing aad 
Tedttcin^ it into a ffjrstem. 

After long directing ihe gervernment, sir Robert Wal- 
pole was At last dri w;n Itobi power, by intrigues not more 
deep, bui more powrrfiil, than his o«\ii, In 1742, find- 
iilg thai be was no longer able to carry a majority in the 
house of cownions, he resigned all liis places. After 
much difficulty and opposttioa, the commons resolved 
that a C4)ujmiitee should be appointed to incfuire into the 
conduct of the late miniater: but the investigation to 
which liiw was intended to lead^ was rejected by the 
house of lords ; and the two houses being at variance on 
ihts account, bis nu^esty, in order to screen his old sct- 
vant, was obliged to pror(^iie the parliament. 

Meanwhile he was created earl of Orford, and rec^'vcd 
a pension of four thousand pounds a-year, in considera* 
tion of his long and faithful services. The people how- 
ever continued loud in their cry for vengeance ; and ad 
ineffectual attempt was made, next session of parliament, 
to revive the precoedinge against him. At last the 
ferment subsided; and Orford retired to domestic privacy 
4«d peaces tvhich, from the serenity of his Batnral temper, 
lie seeflMd eminently qualiiedio ei^.— Whatever ob- 
jections liave been alleged against his ministerial* eondnit, 
tis private character wasuniversally allowed tote replete 
mith amiabie and benevolent qualities. He wwa a load 
sindulgent psftinl, a kitd master, abemeicent patroa, a 
firm friend, and an agreeable cod^umioB. It wasimpes- 
sible net to love 4mn a» a man, however his condact as a 
4niniister might be censored ; anH perhaps he was not 
jttore colpable in his pablie character, than iiany other 
p-eat men who have since steered the vessel of state. 

The followhig compliment which Pope pays this cde- 
Wated statesman, in reply to one of hia friends 'who 
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bids hijo >' go and see sir Robert,'^ wili be more durable 
than oionoineatal brass, and shews his estimable private 
worth : 

Seen him I have ; but in his happier hour 

Of social pleasure, ill exchang*d for powV t 

Seen him, uneumber*d tvith the venal tribe« 

Smile without art, and yria vrithout a btibe. 

Lord Oribrd did not long survive his restgnatton. 
Mankind in general look forward to the calm of ded> 
ning life with conqilacenc)'' and satisfaction :• but the am* 
bitious mind, used to the tumult of busiKess or intrigue, 
is seldom happy in the shade, Wc are the creatures of 
habit, and pine for the gratifications which we have 
k)8t; and at the close of oar days fnd it too late to 
form new connexions, and to adopt new pursuits. 
When life is once brought into method, and e^afclished 
in principle, every deviation gives us pain ; and every 
change, however much it may flatter in prospect, is 
sure to disappoint us in possession. Happy is be Who 
can early sit down content, nor ever heaves a sigh for 
change ! 
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JOHN DALRYMPLg; 

EARL OF STAlR. 
Bom 1678 ^Died 1747. 

From Zitk CkarUs TL^ to 20th George L 

SoMB men da2zle (or a time by a opeciow lostre; 
but suddenly glide, like an unsubstantial meteor, from 
our sight Others, with qualities fitted to adorn the 
highest stations, being cramped in their energies and 
confined to a narrow sphere, cast, like 4he gkyw^worm, 
a feeble light, which is noticed only by near Observers^ 
It was however the happier fortune of lord Slair, topos^ 
sess those talents and virtnes which are honourable and 
useful to mankind, and to be called to the discharge dP 
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duties which made these appear to die best advantage. 
Born to high rank, and invested with great commands, 
he reflected more honour on place and title than be 
received firom them; and not only was the idol of his 
own times, but will be a th^e of applause to all posterity. 
As a hero, a politician, and a man, he exhibited an eX" 
ample of all that is great and good; so that he may safely 
it held up .as a model of imitation to future ages, as well 
as the ornament of his own. 

This accomplished nobleman was the eldest son of the 
first earl of Stair* £ven when an infant he displayed his 
ruling passion, the love of military glory. He mustered 
A regiment of boys of his own age, which he called by 
his name ; and in a short time rendered them so perfect 
in sdch evolutions as suited his youthful fancy, that his 
future heroism and success might even then have been 
foreseen by a penetrating eye. Being warmed with the 
enthusiasm of virtue, and possessing a magnanimity be- 
yond hb years, he shewed his aversion to whatever was 
dastardly or mean in his associates, and encouraged in 
them whatever was manly and becoming. 

By the age of ten he had made astonishing progress in 

the leamea languages, under a private tutor; the French 

of course became an easy acquisition. At fourteen be 

had run through the usual course of anemic studies at 

the university of Edinburgh, and was equally distinguished 

for his natural and acquired accomplishments. 

' But though his attachment to a military life had di^ 

played itself so early, his father at first intended him far 

the law. The earl of SU|ir, however, at once yielded to 

the importunity of his son* He sent him, while still a 

boy, into Holland^ where he initiated himself in the study 

of arms, under that excellent commander, William prince 

of Orange; vvho testified for the young hero both th« 

iDect due to his promising talents, and the affectionate 

^rness of a father* 
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'■ Here he made a rapid progress in fortification and 
f umiery ; and in yarious modem languages, which he 
afterwards spoke with parity and fluency* Here too he 
imbibed that spirit oi liberty and independence which he 
afterwards displayed in all his conduct. 

About the era of our glorious Revolution he returned to 
his native country ; and, through his eloquence and his 
address, drew over numbers to the cause of William, by 
his pathetic representation of what the Protestants suffered 
on the continent, and the dangerous ambition of the 
bouse of Bourbon. All were charmed ^th his manners 
and his sentiments, and almost all who heard cnt saw him 
became converts to his principles. 

William was not unmindful of his youthful zeal. He 
took him in his service to Ireland, where the young 
nobleman displayed the greatest personal resolution ; and 
in the beginning of the year 1691 he accompanied bis 
royal master to Holland. 

The reception which Dalrymple found here was flat- 
tering in the extreme. He was caressed by all ranks, 
and soon after received a colonePs commission ; nor was 
it long before he had an opportimily of particularly dis« 
tinguishlog himself iu the glorious but unsuccessful battle 
of Steenkirk, fought in 1692. All the officers behaved 
«well, but Dalrymple performed prodigies of valour. He 
rallied his regiment after the ranks had been broken by 
the enemy^s artillery, and stopped the pursuit till the rest 
of the brigade had time to form. 

From this time nothing remarkable occurs in his life 
till 1702 ; when he appeared again at the bead of his 
regiment in Flanders, under the victorious duke of MarK 
borough* He served in most of his grace^s campaigns ; 
and by his military genius, bis unshaken fortitude, and 
amiable manners, won the regard and esteem of that great 
commander. It is impossible to do justice to the achieve* 
ments of Dalrymple, in a long scries of the most brilliant 
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Acliensaiul suoceiBeSfCrowded iiito«o aarrow a spacedtine. 
Scarcely any meinof able afiair took place in whioh ]ie did 
Jiot pariunpale, and bear aw^y h'ta ittll abate el giory« 

Wben tbe duke of Marlbopeqgh retunied bone in 
1709, he introduced ceionel Dairyraple to qweo Anne, 
ffitb the moit liberal encooumns <m bisaeraces: and 
his fatlier dymf aeim after, ber aiajeaty^ as a reward for 
bis miiitary eervices, and a trial of bia political taleate, 
lent Ibe yoMtg^ earl ef Stair ambasaador^xtraovdiiiafy 
Id Aj]g«8tU8 the Second, king of Poland ; wbo, dtaraid 
M laasl^ if Dfft mfliraDGedby bis tordahip^awiiiable quizes, 
watered istp alT tbe measures of the aiites, which the am- 
bassador was commissioned to recoumiend and eiifore& 

After. residiBg four years at the PoHsb conn, with 
Jumoar to binseif and advantage to bis country, he was 
pocalled; and Ibe political friends, with whom he wis 
■^tKomBUtd ^ 'every tie ^>f 'grAtiimde and esteem, beng 
displaced, he was involved in their fate. On tfcisoccauoDf 
iiis integrity was proved !>eyond a doubt : «o iittlebad he 
iregarded his private interest that be had contracted a 
considerable ^k^bt; and bis ^ati «nd cqntpage would 
bave been seized, bad it not been for tbe generous inter- 
lepenee of his conntryman lieutenant Lawson, who offered 
bim a snn of money to redeem them. 'Th)e gratitude of 
the earl of Stair to this gentleman ever after, was as ho- 
nourable as tbe friendship which he had experienced. 

He TSiW retired to a country life, but was not long 
doomed to inglorious inactivity. On the accession of 
Creorgte fhe Virst he was appointed one of the lords of 
-the bedchamber, sworn of the privy-council, and soon 
after made commander-in-chief of (he forces in North 
Britain. His influence in bib native country was so 
great, that he rendered tbe highest service to the minis- 
try in the returns to the new parjiament that met in 
ms, and was himself elected one of tlie sixteen peers of 
Scotland. At this crisis, an ambassador of genius, forti- 
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tude, penetration^ and ibddress, was pecaliarJy wanted i|t 
the court of Versailles ; and the earl of Stair *v\'aH pitched 
on as possessing all these qualities in ao emineol degree* 
The high expectations entertained of him were aaaply 
gratified. Though he had to counteract the policy of the . 
most intriguing court on earth, he developed its latent 
designs with so much sagacity, and contended for ike 
interest of his country with so little fear, that he waa no 
less respected than dreaded by the French goverRmeiit. 
He penetrated into the deepest counsels of Louis and Ike 
Pretender ; and frustrated their designs, in gencval, before 
they were ripe for execution. On the death of the king 
of France, he intimidated the regent to such a degree ky 
a spirited memorial, that the latter reliicCantly withdrew 
the promised assistance to the Pretender ; and thus (he 
efforts to excite a. rebellion in Scotland cane to aoibiqg. 
As a negociatortlie earl of Stair attracted a deserved 
notice,'and shone unrivalled in his time. *His-dt$iali9r«tt- 
cd character gave force to bis remonstr^tfices, a#lt his 
high ^irit would not brook equivocation «r Jeiay. He 
supported the honour and dignity of his country with a 
boldness that, in ordipary meiv, would have been deemed 
insolence or rashness. When the duke of Orleana, #e<- 
geot «f France, came in great state to visit him ; and 
had set one foot on the ground, but Jc^pt the other fixed 
on the step of the isoach ; lord Stair, %vho advanced, ob» 
serving this posture, stepped; and asked the attesdants 
on bis highness, ^^ whetker Aeir master iiame 1o ^isit 
bim as his Britannic a|fyesty^i ambassador, or as wl of 
Stair ?^' Receiving no answer, he added, ^^ If he comes 
to 'see meifts lord Stair, I shall reckon it my greatest ho- 
nour to receive any officer of the crown, much more the 
duke regent, at the door of his coach ; but if he camcs 
to visit me as ambassador of my august and royal master, 
I should deem myself unworthy of the trust reposed. in 
me, if I went a step further than I have done.'' /fbis 
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being reported to the regent, his highness drove away, 
and caused it to be signified to his lordship that his ap- 
pearance at court would be dispensed with. This cool- 
ness continued for some months: but the earl, hearing of 
some naval equipments which he could not look at with 
indifference, forced his way to an audience ; 'whea he 
' argued with so much spirit, and shewed such an Intimate 
* acquaintance with the most secret designs of the difierent 
' courts on the continent, that the regent was forced to 
' acknowledge some very deep and exteusive machinatioDs 
against the tranquillity of Britain. 

In short, his abilities had such an ascendancy over tlie 
regent before he left France, that his highness, being once 
publicly asked what part he would take in the troubles of 
the north, answered, ''Just what the British ambassador 
pleases.** Nor was he less acceptable to the people in 
general ; he was benevolent and charitable, and endeared 
- 10 the lower rank by his splendour and hospitality. 
Indeed the honour of his country had ever been the 
ruling mative of the earl of Stair. He had involved 
himself considerably in de})t, in supporting his high cha- 
racter at the French court ; and being unwilling to con- 
tract the scale of his magnificence, he solicited and ob- 
tained his recall. The king however was so well pleased 
with the conduct of his ambassador, that he declared he 
^ would have created him a duke, had not the law of the 
Union opposed it ; and evinced such a sense of his fid^ 
lity, that no praise could go bejrond it The people, on 
the other hand, echoed back the praises of their sovereign ; 
and every voice resounded with applause. The favour ot 
George the First remained unabated to the last, and on 
the accession of George the Second he was received into 
the same confidence. In addition to the other honotir- 
able posts which he held, he was made lord-admiral of 
Scotland in 1730: but no allurements could divert him 
from what he considered as his duty to his country ; ^o^ 
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when the plan of an excise was first brought into parlia^ 
ment by sir Robert Walpole, be was one of those whil 
opposed it on the purest principles, and soon after resigned 
all his places* Yet he shewed no hostility againdt the 
minister, and on every occasion behaved with a modera« 
tion suitable to the dignity of his character. 

Bemg disencumbered of office, his lordship now be» 
took himself to the practice of agriculture ; and by the 
improvements which he introduced in that art, was no 
less beneficial to his country than when in his proudest 
exaltation. He was still visited and caressed by all who 
were estimable in worth, celebrated for talents, or dig^ 
nified by rank. In urbanity, and colloquial fascination^ 
he had no equal ; and the excellent qualities of his heart 
equalled his brightest acquired accomplishments. 

While employed in rural pursuits, a change of ministry 
took place ; a war was on the point of breaking out, and 
his lordship was again invited into the service'of his coun* 
try. With the approbation of every good subject, and 
of every true Briton, he was, in 1742, made field-marshal 
of his. majesty^s forces, and ambassador-extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the States-general. The king now^ 
emancipated from the counsels of Walpole, recei?ed him 
with a decrree of tenderness and affection which convinced 
ev^ry spectator how much his majesty esteemed him ; and 
soon afterwards sent him to Holland ; Where his eloquence 
and arguments had so much weight, that the States were 
not tardy in adopting the views of the British court. 

To enumerate every praise- worthy action of this great 
general and politician, would swell this article to an im- 
proper length. At the successful battle of Dettingen, 
where he was commander-in-chief, he shewed the same 
unshaken courage, spirit, and intrepidity, as had adorned 
his youthful years; but finding active service too laborious 
at this season of life, he petitioned soon after to resign, 
and resumed his rural occupations with fresh delight. 
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However, on the brea^ng oat of the rebellion k 
174^9 he repMied to cottit, and made an eff^r of his 
aer rices} which were gladly accepted. He accompanied 
the doke of Camberland to Edinburgh, aod assisted his 
operations. This was tb^ last public service which be 
was able to perform. His heahh gradually gave way, or 
rather age asserted its sovereign sway over his constitu- 
tion^ and in May, 1747, he breathed his hist. ' * 

The noble youth whose bosom beats high for Glory, 
and who views her temple within bis reach, will contem- 
plate the character of field-marshal the earl of Stair with 
emulation and delight; white those whose prospects are 
more limited, may copy this illustrious pattern in all the 
virtues of his heart, with pleasure and advantage. Equally 
fitted for camps or courts, he shone in both with distin- 
guished lustre. His honour was unimpeached, and his 
veracity would' by no subterfuge admit any degree of 
deception. He was great without pride, just without 
rigour, and bounfilul without ostentation. His soul melted 
at distress ; and his band was ever open to relieve merit, 
or his favour ready to raise and cherisb it. In a word) 
be possessed accomplishments and virtues which benefited 
his king, exalted bis country, and dignified human nature. 

In person he was above the ordinary stature, but 
graceful and handsome in an uncommon degree. His 
deportment inspired respect; and on his countenance 
was imprinted the soft smile of benignity, the emanation 
of a humane and virtuous heart. Indeed, all his personal 
graces were but so many indications of the superior 
beauties of his mind ; and the love and admiration which 
he attracted were paid less as compliments to his exalted 
rank and station, than as a JQst tribute to his genuine 
worth. 
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Bttn IMO.— Died ITSS. 
F^mh 11#A CKmt^ tf.j to 2$th George TI. 
1 HOflB^ vrho snloolli the road to science§ or ikerature, 
and facilitate the acquisition to others/ are often more 
permanently useful than such as . are superemineatly 
learned tfiemselvea; The greatest personal or mental ac- 
quirements die with the possessors; but those who labour 
that others may be wise, benefit ad posterity. The found- 
ers of schools, of colleges, of lectures, and of libraries, 
are therefore entitled to no mean praise ; and their fame 
deserves to live in the genius which they have excited, 
the patronage which they have bestowed^ and the faci* 
lities which they have afforded to learning; and to know- 
ledge. • 

A% an author, Sloane was distinguished for one work 
only, the Natural History of Jamaica ; as a naturalist 
and physician, he had equals, if not superiors ; but, as 
the founder of that excellent institution the British Afu- 
seum, he claims a place in the temple of British worthies. 
Hans Sloane was a native of Killaleagh, in the north 
of Ireland ; but of Scotch extraction. His first dawn- 
ings of intellect discovered a strong propensity to re- 
searches into the mysteries of nature, and the curiosities 
of art ; and his parents, with a judgment which merits 
praise, encouraged his taste by a suitable eduq^tion. 
Natural History was his delight ; and by an easy transi- 
tion, he adopted the medical art as a profession. To 
perfect himself in this he repaired to London, the general 
repository of knowledge ; where he attended the public 
lectures in every branch of science connected with his 
favourite pursuits. 

Though so young, and without the recommendation of 
great alliances, he had the happiness to attract the notice 
of the amiable Boyle and the inquisitive Ray: the former, 
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ooe of tlie greatest experimental philosophers that eyer 
lived ; the Utter, the het£ naturalist and botanist of his 
age. Under the auspices of these gentlemen, Sloane im- 
proved his natural abilities, and cultivated his particular 
taste to a high degree. A similarity of pursuits made 
them friends, and the young student was not ungratefol 
for the patronage which he revived. 

Having spent four years in London with unremitted 
attention to his fiivourite studies, be was advised to travel 
for further improvement The university of Paris, at 
that time, was distinguished for its eminent professors in 
every branch of the healing art ; and there Sloane deter 
mined to become a pupil. Meanwhile he frequented 
the hospitals, contracted an acquaintance with the moit 
distinguished physicians, and every where experienced 
that reception which is due to science and to talents. 

As a candidate for a solid reputation In the first ranb 
of his profession, he omitted no opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge ; he thought no pains too great >that opened 
a new field of improvement. From Paris he went, with 
warm and ample recommendations, to the most illustriow 
physicians and naturalists at Montpelier, a situation pe- 
culiarly 'favourable for botanical researches; and here be 
spent a whole year in the captivating investigation of na- 
ture's spontaneous productions. 

About the close of 1684, Sloane returned to London; 
where he resolved to settle, and practise as a physician. 
His fame had preceded him ; and the immortal Syden- 
ham, a man too great to be tinctured with the meanness 
of professional jealousy, took him under not only hit 
patronage but his roof, and introduced him with tbe 
warmest zeal to his friends. Thus in superior minds we 
find a generosity of sentiment which disdains all selfish 
considerations; while groveling souls are absorbed in 
private views, and hate that excellence which they cannot 
reach. The compliment paid by Sydenham to the young 
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phynciany wai no doubt, Justly due to bis skill and ao 
conplishments ; but bow few are so fortunate as to bave 
tbeir wortb allowed, mucb less blazoned to the world, by 
professiooa] rivals for bonour and emolument ! 

Having transmitted to bis friend Ray a great variety 
of seeds and plants from France, by the influence of tbat 
sedulous inquirer into nature, he was proposed a member 
of the Royai Society, and received witb very flattering 
tokens of respect The following year be was elected a 
ieTloW of the Royal CoI^ege of Physicians ; and his re- 
putation was now so flrmly established, tbat he might have 
realized any expectation which be could have formed. 

His ruling passion, however, overcame (be love of ease, 
and the accumuiation of riches. The duke of Albemarle, 
who bad just been appointed governor of Jamaica, made 
proposals to Sloane to accompany his grace as his physi- 
cian* This opened a new field to his inquisitive mind s 
Nature bad not yet been unveiled in the West Indies; and 
he panted to be the handmaid of her charms, and to rifle 
her sweets without a rival. No representations of his 
friends could prevail on him to relinquish his design of 
accepting this ofkr ; and daring a residence of fifteen 
months in Jamaica, his industry in collecting plants was 
so indefatigable, that be accumulated more than the best 
botanists of the time imagined to be indigenous in tbat 
ciimate, or indeed in both the Indies. 

His curiosity being now fully gratified, and bis repu« 
tatioH crowned with new accessions, he returned to Lon* 
don, and resumed his practice ; which was soon as exten* 
sire as his abilities were great. Being chosen physician 
of Christy's Hospital^ he gave an illustrious proof of his 
philanthropy and disinterestedness, by applying the whole 
amount of his salary to the relief of the most indigent and 
miserable among tbn patients of the bouse. For restoring 
bealth to the poor, be thought it mean to reap emo» 
liUBentb Of this beiiefieent and noble disposition we 

P 
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find many instances in the medical profession, but Cew 
occur in any other. 

Being elected secretary of the Royal Society in 1693, 
he had the honour of reviving the publication of the 
Philosophical Transaction.^, which had for some time 
been discontinued : and greatJy enriched the Tolumes, 
for many years, with his own original contributioas. Bat 
an attention to this department of literature did not alone 
occupy Jiis pursuits. For some years be had employed 
his vacant hours in collecting whaterer was rare asd 
curious in nature or art ; and his cabinet was sp well 
filled, that it soon merited the inspection of the learnedi^ 
Among others who visited this repository, and respected 
its ingenious author, was Mr. Couston ; a gentleman of 
fortune who had i4)ent his time, and a liberal share of 
his income, in the same olgects. , A congeniality of 
mind and taste attached him to Dr. Sloane* Anxious 
that his own collection and his name should be perpe- 
tuated ^ he thought he could not better provide for 'both 
than by adding his miuseum to that of Sloane ; and accord- 
ingly he bequeathed him the whole. 

The Sloanean cabinet thus became one of the first in 
Itluropc ; and the learning, skill, industry, and public 
spirit of t|ie proprietor, seemed to claim some distin-. 
guished honour. Foreigners had duly estimated Dr. 
Sioane^s high merit as a professional man and a natu* 
ralist, and his sovereign was ready to reward it. About 
the year 1 720, George the First, to whom he had been 
first physician for som^ time, raised him to the diguiiy 
of a baronet. He was likewise appointed president of 
the college of Physicians; and tilled the president's chair 
in the Royal Society, as successor of the immorlal Kew- 
ton. These honoursat home were allowed by other nations 
to be well earned; sir Hans Sloade was fleeted a 4i»J»ber 
of the Royal Academy of Pjuris, and his correspondeBce 
'Wiisr courted by.almostevery learned society in.Eucop& 
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Ffobi Ibis period, doctors Sloue and Mead were the* 
only physicians of distinguished repiiiaitioa«iir the me^o* 
polls ; and such was the extent of their practice^ that they ^ 
are said to have cleared each dMWt six tbousand poun^ • 
a-year. The one (as was nenttoned before) was intn>> 
duced by SydeDham, and die other by R*dcfiiie; wkn^ 
daring their own time, had also divided the mediciU ho- 
nours in the capitaK 

Borae down by the weight of years, and loaded with 
honours and opulence, sir Hans Sloane in 1749 retiredr* 
to Chelsea, to enjoy in peaceful tranquillity the ft^ mo- 
ments of life that were yet to come.. He did not, how*' 
ever, court solitude; but onJy an exemption from the 
toils of business. He was daily yistted by peraons of hif h 
rank, and distinguished literary attainments, whettor* 
natives or foreigners. A day was set apart weekly for p* 
gratuitous exhibition of his museum ; and another was-: 
devoted to the relief of the sick poor, to whom sir Haaa^ 
was a liberal benefactor during a long and well-^reat li£e» 

From the age of sixteen, this valuable man had been 
subject to pulmonary compUiiits; but by temperance 
and medicine he overcame this radical infirmity, 4md 
reached an uncommoa degree«of longevity, in Jaoitary, 
1 752, he expired without a groan, in the ninety^first year^ 
of kio age ; possessed of aH his faculties to the last, and 
crowsed with honour* > 

In person -sir Hans was full and well proportioned, 
in manners polished and captivating, and in conversation - 
sprightly' -and facetions. As a physician he was remark- 
ably saccessful: and deserves great credit for being the 
first who introduced the free nse of that valuable specific 
the Jcenit^s bavk ; tried by him, and found efiicacious in- 
a. variety of complaints to which before his time, it had 
never been administered. 

But the best part of bis dbaracter was his gejmine 
charity and philaliAfc^^ As his abilities to do goodP 

pa 
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incTMsed, to did bis diBposkioii. He was a gcnrernor o( 
almoBl every hospital in LiondoD ; aod besides bis lega* 
cies, was a generous patron to them daring life. He first 
laid the plan of a dispensary where the poor might be 
sappbed with medicines at prime cost ; be presented the 
company of apothecaries with their botanical garden at 
Chelsea, in the centre of which stands his statue ; and be 
promoted the establishment of the Foandiing-hospital, 
and communicated the best instructions for tbe nutritioo 
of the children. 

These are some of his good deedb ; whidi will speak 
his praise when the marbie monument shall moulder into 
dust, and the statue no longer bear the similitude of a oiafl« 
Nor was this all. His library and cabinet which be bad 
been at so much pains to form and collect, be bequeathed 
to tbe public, on condition that the sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds should be paid his family. Large as this 
sum may appear, it w&s not half the yaloe of the legacy; 
and scarcely more than the intrinsic worth of the precioos 
metals, stones, and ores, which tbe museum contained. 
This noble collection of curiosities, added to his library 
of fifty thousand volumes, laid the foundation of the Bri* 
tish Museum ; and parliament, with a liberality which 
reflects the highest honour on the nation, by subseqs^ot 
purchases, gifls, and bequests, has been enabled io com- 
plete the establisihment of an institution, whose utility wi'^ 
remain to latest times, and form one of the proudest w^ 
numents to British taste and science. 

Very lately (in the spring of 1805) parliament has 
granted the sum of eight thousand pounds for ihesok 
purpose of enlarging the British Museum by addition 
buildings, to contain tbe inestimable curiosities aoqoirw 
in Egypt by our victorious countrymen x the princip 
article of which is the large stone sarcophagus, genertXfi 
and with the greatest probability, supposed' to be tbe very 
ooffin in which the body of Alexander the Great ^ 
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embalmed. The Mnaeom is firedy open to all penont, 
on their only taking the trouble to leave their names with 
the porter at the ^ate a day or two beforehand ; and it 
may be presumed that there are few classic students in 
particular who will not now avail themselves of the op* 
portunity of seeing some of the renowned wonders of 
Egypt without leaving their own country. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES WOLFE, 

Bom lT26.^Kmed 1759^ 
J^OJB \2th George /., to 3lfld George IL 

IHK energy of a sovereign, or the virtue of a minister, 
is easily communicated to a whole nation. Like the 
electric shock, it is felt to the extremity of the circle. 
Each person in contact starts from the torpor of inactivity, 
and is inspired with resolution to emulate the qualities 
which, he sees honoured and admired. When talents 
and virtues are sure of [promotion, competitors, lor the 
priie will never be wanting. Encouragement kindles 
the flame of genius, and the ardour of military enter- 
prise. The immortal and revered William Pitt, the first 
earl of Chatham, whose eloquence flashed indignation on 
the cofTUpt and degenerate, and whose plaudits were 
ever paid to virtoe; whose capacious* mind embraced 
every object, and whose spirit proved the shield of his 
country and the terror of her foes; by his vigorous mea- 
sures called a race of heroes iuto being, and fostered 
them with paternal care. IJLe sought for merit where- 
ever it was to be found; he discovered it sometimes 
under the cloud of neglect, and sometimes in the shade 
of obscurity. He brought it into action, for the honour 
and service of the public, and reaped a harvest of glory 
from its success. Among others whom this penetrating 
and sagacious statesman armed with the thunders of 
Britain, was the illustrious subject of the present article. 
It is to be deeply lamented that the span of life allowed 
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Iiim «fa6 too AoTi to fnrnisb more onmeroiM incidenls, 
bttt all its pads urertepitAe wkh glory. 

James Wolfe was the son of a military officer of rjUik, 
.' who had gi^ored laurek ander the duke of Marlboroo^L 

• He was bom at Wcsterbam, in Kent; but notwithstand- 
ing tbe brilliant part which he played on the theatre of 
life, not a single circnmstance is preserved that am afford 
the least insight into the liabits of his early years. It 
would have been a pleasure to trace the future hero in 
the pastimes of the boy, and to mark the dawnings of 
superior intellect in the rude essays of untutored fancy. 

That Wolfe received a military education, and was 
destined for the profession of arms almost from bis in- 
fancy, can admit of no dispute. Honourable mention 13 

• made of his conduct and braver}' at the battle of La Feldi, 
which was fougftt wiren he was only in tbe twentidh 
year of his' age. ills royalhighness tbe duke of Cumber- 

' land saw his tx^^m^Bing talents, Md rewarded them by 
promotion-; but the gradations of his rise are not ascer 
tained. It is only known, that during the whole war be 
without interropticn advanced his military character, and 

• carried off laurels from every contest 

Even when he might have reposed in tbe lapofp«ce» 

' he disdained ignoble ease, and cultivated tbe arts* of war. 

' He had the honour of introducing, by his example and 

' perseverance rather than by the exercise of severity, such 

' a perfect discipline into his own regiment, that as lon^w 

the plains of Minden are remembered, so long ^t' 

Kingsley^s Cas the regiment was called) be mentioned 

with applause. He continued lieutenant-colonel of that 

' body till new hostilities broke out. He was endeared to 

his men no less by his affectionate concern for then* wcl- 

. fare, than by his personal courage, which had never i^ 

ceived the slightest imputatfon of dishohoor. Tbey 

obeyed his commands from a higher pi-inciple than duty, 

* and little does that officer consult his glory or hisinterw^i 
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i(fh6 trusU to the influence of aathority alone. Men' 
may be ruled by force, but the mind can only be gained 
by respect and love* 

In the year 1T56, war was formally declared against 
Fraace. Its commencement was an uninterrupted series 
of disgraces and disappointments, till Mr. Pitt was called 
to the helm of state. He immediately began his virtuous 
career by bringing forward men of the most enterprising 
and active genius, and the tide of success was soon turned 
by their talents. Wolfe, whose youthful exploits had not 
been forgotten, and could not be overlooked by a states- 
man like Pitt, was raised to the rank of brigadier-general, 
and put under the command of general Amherst. They' 
were sent against Loaisbourg, and Wolfe was employed 
to cover the landing of the troops; which he effected,' 
amidst a storm of fire from the enemy'^s batteries, and aii 
'impetuous surf which dashed some of the boats to pieces. 
Calm and collected, he displayed an energy equal to the" 
occasion ; and the conquest of the place was in a great 
measure ascribed to his judgment and his fortitude. 

Scarcely had he returned from this expedition, when 
the honourable share which he had borne in it pointed 
him out as worthy of a higher command. He was raised 
to the rank of major-general, and sent to reduce Quebec. 
The generals who served under him were all young men, 
whom a less sagacious minister than Pitt would have 
hesitated to trust ; but he wisely measured abilities by 
another standard than years. Age may inspire prudence, 
but it is apt to cool enthusiasm ; and the veteran general 
is more solicitous to prevent disgrace, than to hazard en- 
terprise. Wolfe and his associates, on the other hand,' 
saw glory before them, and overcame almost insurmount- 
'^ablel impediments to pay her homage. 

Here the abilities and courage of Wolfe shone forth in 
the fullesi lustre. Undaunted by difficulties which would 
baW dooled the ardour of an ordinary man, disregarding 
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the strength of sitoation and superiority of nnmbers, aAd 
even refusing nature the respite which she solicited, (as 
he was suffering under a fever and a flux,) he persevered 
with unwearied judgment and attention to open the way 
to victory. His military council desponded at the con- 
templation of their prospects, and the general himself 
would have been justified in yielding to the pessure of 
unfortunate circumstances ; but he, singly and alone in 
opinion, projected the plan which was to annihilate the 
Frend) power in America* He did more ; he executed 
it with a success on which the most sanguine could scarcely 
hare presumed. Having gained the heights of Abraham, 
on which side the city of Quebec was most exposed, he 
hastened to give battle to the enemy ; who advanced to 
the charge with much superior numbers, and in good 
order. The gallant Wolfe stationed himself in the froiA 
of the line, in the hottest point of action. He waf early 
wounded in the wrist, but neither pain nor danger coold 
prevail on him to desert the post of glory; he wrapped a 
handkerchief round the wound, and continued to give his 
orders without emotion. Advancing at the head of bis 
grenadiers, with bayonets fixed, a ball pierced him 
through the breast; and he fell at the moment when the 
enemy began to g'ive way, and the British arms became 
triumphant. He was instantly carried to a small distance 
in the rear ; and the tide of life was ebbing fast, when be 
was roused in the agonies of death by the cry, '* They 
run! they run!^' Catching the sound, he eagerly asked, 
" Who run?" He had the satisfaction to hear it was die 
French. In a faultering voice he exclaimed, ** Then I 
thank God, I die content :^^ and with these words expired. 
Such was the lamented end of general Wolfe, one of 
the most enterprising and accomplished officers which 
this nation ever produced. He lived to be the con* 
queror of Canada, for the event of that day sealed iti 
fate; but he died too early for his country, and the joy 
nnquest was embittered by a reflection on the dear« 
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ness of it8 purchase. A mixture of every passion that can 
agitate the generous heart, attended this national triumph. 
Mr. Pitt, in the house of commons, pronounced the eulogy 
of the deceased in such strains of affecting eloquence, a» 
drew tears from every eye. The minister was absorbed 
in the better feelings of the man, and he wept at the 
immortality which he bad given. 

When the body of general Wolfe was brought to 
Portsmouth, the scene was impressively solemn. Minute 
guns were fired from the men-of-war at Spithead, from 
the time the corpse was taken from the ship, to its slow 
landing at the Point. Bodies of military marched down 
to receive it. It was put into a hearse, and proceeded 
in funeral pomp through the garrison under arms. During 
this awful procession, the colours on the fort were half- 
lowered, the bells were muffled, and tolled 'in solemn 
concert with the dead march ; minute guns were fired 
from the platform ; and troops, with arms reversed, pre- 
ceded and followed the hearse. The body was afterwards 
privately deposited in the family vault at Greenwich 
church ; and a superb national monament was erected to 
bis memory in Westminster-abbey, at the expense of 
four thousand guineas. These were some of the una vail- 
ing honours paid to the conqueror of Canada, which re> 
mains a faithful appendage to Great Britain. His name 
still continues to inspire martial enthusiasm in the youthful 
bosom, and to allure the aspiring to the field of glory. 
But while bis public character serves to excite emulation^ 
his private also is entitled to warm esteem. 

He seems to have been formed by nature for military 
greatness. Not only was his constitutional bravery uni« 
form and daring; but he possessed that higher species of 
courage, — that strength, steadines, and activity of mind, 
-*^which no difficulties could vanquish, no dangers deter 
from the pursuit of his own and his country^s glory. 

Though subject (o a vivacity of disposition almost 

PS 



bordering on impetoosity, he was betrayed into no «b- 
guarded sallies of passion; and with a generous independ* 
ence of mind, he was free from pride. His bounty 
' almost bordered on profusion, and be depised- the arts 
of gain* It was bis highest graufieation to assist the de- 
serving soldier, and even the inferior officer in distress 
has frequently experienced his liberality. Iif his attach* 
meats be was constant and discrkninating ; aad gentle, 
kind, and conciliating, in his manners. 

It was the peculiar good fortune of general Wolfe, 
not only to enjoy a large share of the friendship, but al- 
most the universal good<>will, of mankind. He was one 
of those who appear to have vanquished envy by the in- 
disputable superiority of professional t^ents, and ac- 
knowledged excelience of heart. Tbis is the moit 
exalted compliment that can be paid to man ; for that 
<4iaraeter must be sublime indeed which envy and malice 
will not venture to attack. 



GEORGE, LORD ANSON. 

Born 1697.--Died 1769. 
From Bih William III., to 2 f George III. 

A FATALITY attends the best concerted plans of some able 
men ; while a mediocrity of talents, without energy, and 
almost without effort, not unfrequently carries away the 
prize. The prudent must often encounter combined dif- 
ficulties which no foresight can avoid, while the rash and 
unreflecting escape the dangers which they seem, to pro- 
voke. But patient fortitude, united to skill and enter- 
prise, will generally prevail at last; and fortune, weary 
of bujffi^iag the brave, will leave them near the haven 
of their wishes. 

Whoever has read the history of Anson^s voyage round 
the world, will be able io apply some of these reflections 
-to the particular case of this^emi&eni officer \ wbo^ tiBuds 
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tbe most fdilorn prwpects, did not despond ; and who^e 
peraewerioice and courage were, ultinateiy crowned with 
proportionate reward. 

George Anson was the younger son of a very re- 
spectable family ip StaffMrdahire, and was born atShuck- 
borongh in that county. His inclination led him to the 
naval profession , and his father gave him an education 
suitable to his. views. It was his greatest delight to read 
the narratives of voyagers, and the illustrious actions of 
admirals, from his earliest years; and thus his genius 
could not be misconceived, and fortunately it was n^t 
opposed. 

Of his exploits while in the lower rahk of naval service, 
nothing is now known. Where he was stationed, or 
under whom he served, has not been recorded. That he 
went through the subordinate stations in the royal navy 
with credit, and had rendered himself by his diligence 
perlectly master of his profession, may be inferred from ^ 
tlie following circumstance: that in. the twenty-fifth year 
of his age he was promoted to the command of the * 
Weasel sloop ; and soon after obtained the Scarborough 
man-otf-.war,. in which ship he displayed great intrepidity 
and judgment* ' A long iiHervai of silence, as to hiseub- 
aequent desCinies,' succeeds ; for a military officer has only 
the best chance, of being nolioed when engaged in his 
proper element, a.wai\ . 

About the cloHO of the year 173 1 , a rupture with Spain 
^p^aring ineTilable^ goi^rnment rightly considered that 
the most elfectu^ siep to distress tlie enemy was to attack 
themon (heir American settlements ; and thus cut off their 
.supplies of money, the principal sinew of war. • 

Thia plaa, so politic, and apparently so praeticAble, . 
aiffered various unaccountable delays before. it was cat- 
fied into execution; and at. last wa^attettipted on a 
fCQntrficte4 ^^^^le^ and with a very inadequate fi>scew Mr» 

Afi^^.y^^i^^ ^bf^ captajn of thfi^Centoriony wne 

P6 
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aj^inted cauaaodort of a sqoadroQ of five ships, doidiitfd 
for the Sooth Seas. The spirit and the diligeDce of the 
commander deserved more prompt and efficaciovs mev 
sures, on the part of government, for the equipment of 
hn fleet : but ten months elapsed from his appointment 
before he was ready to pat to sea ; and at last he had 
rhe mortification to find, that the small land forc^ witfi 
vrhich he was entrusted was fitter for an hospital or a 
.garrison, than to be employed in a distant and dangerous 
expedition, where the vigour of health, added to the ex* 
pcrience of arms, was essentially requisite. Nor was this 
the only disadvantage which attended his outset. By the 
most criminal delays, the enemy were faily apprized of 
the nature and object of this expedition ; and the season 
of the year was the most.nnpropitious for a navigation s» 
little known, and so replete with dangers. 

The commodore, however, though he might be yezed, 
was not dispirited. He sailed on the 18th of September, 
1740, in his flagnship the Centurion of sixty guns, with 
the Severn and Gloucester of fifty gun&each, the Pearl 
of forty guns, the Wager store^ip, and the Tryal sloop ; 
and arrived in the latitude of Cape Horn about the vernal 
equinox, when tl^e weather in that climate is dreadfully 
tempestuous. His career was now obstructed by accu- 
mulating difficulties, but his resolution was undaunted. 
With extreme hazard he doubled that stormy cape, in 
company with the Gloucester apd the sloop^ The Severn 
and Pearl, after various attempts, were under the necessity 
of putting back, and the Wager was lost. The scurvy 
also began to make excessive ravages among the ships 
that were left ; but having refreshed bis men and repaired 
his damages at the fertile thongh desolate island of Juan 
Pemandes, with this inconsiderable force he kept the 
whole coast of Mexico and Peru in continual alarm for 
eight months, made some considerable priies, and with 
great conduct and resolution took possessioo of the torn 



tt Paka, wbieh liowBTer be ailerwards sacktd «Ad liuriK 
ed The bnmane conduct of Ansoft to his pritoQera, 
made an indelible impresBion on the minds of the Spa- 
niards ; and he became at once the object of their terror 
and respect. 

At length, having lost all his other ships, with the 
Centurion alone he trarersed the immense Pacific Ocean : 
and in the course of this long navigation his crew was so 
mach further reduced, that with the utmost diiBculty he 
readied the isle of Tinian ; which had been deserted br 
the Spaniards a little before, and is described in the hi»- 
tor3f^>f this voyage as a terrestrial elysium. Amidst the 
happy sequestered groves of this delightful spot, he re- 

frabed his crew, and &Ued them for fresh enterprises. 

But an accident happened here, which nearly put an end 
to his interesting voyage. The anchorage being but 
indifferent on the coast, and a furious storm arising, the 
Centurion was driven out to sea with only a few hands 
on board, aiftl it was nineteen days before the harassed 
(rew could regain their statimi. Their companions on 
sbore, indeed, had given them up for lost ; and this may 
be considered as one of the most miraculous escapes, in 
an expedition which was pregnant with disasters as well 
as wonderful turns of good fortune. 

About the middle of October, 1742, the commodore 
again put to sea, and after a variety of adventures arrived 
at Macao in China ; where be resisted the exactions of 
that mercenary people, with a spirit that did honour to 
bis sovereign and the British flag. 

Here the Centurion being completely refitted, Anson, 
concealing his design, steered back as far as the Philip* 
pine islands, with a view of intercepting the annual 
Acapuico ships ; and in this respect fortune at last was 
propitious to him. 

AAer encountering a series of disasters, in a voyage 
t( nearly three years, relieved only by gleams of par* 



tial «ilc«ed^ MtU SCNhof J«ile, )743ibife tCdiefiiftdi- 

ibr sbi^ WM dNtfibed : and after a vigoreis coiitest, in 

.whicb British ^irit.anil cooduet prevaikd over aumbcK 

aad «treii(tii, the prise wae carried) and coBsideraUy 

upwards of half a million sterliog was the reward «f 

.victory* Ho now proceedLed to Canton; where having 

put t^ treasure oa board his own ship, he diqMsedff 

the Spaniards and their gallooQ) and directed bis-cosnie 

.10 England. 

No occurrence particularly nemoEaUe attended te 
voyage^ till he entered the Channel; but here he had 
another proof of that providential care which had xeacwA 
him from so many antecedent perils : for a French fleet 
was cruising in this latitude ; and be passed through the 
midst of it, unnoticed, in a iog^ In short, during his 
circumnavigation of the globe^ which took up a period 
of three years and nino monthsi he repepitedly confirined 
by bis own experience and oemduet the policy of the 
maxim NildesperandumtO^ ^^ nothing isto be despaired 
of/'} which ^e after wivrds assudned as his motto^' « 
The tre^ufe tak^ by the Ccnturkln-.lvas eonrejed in 
a number of waggons^ decorated- wilk Spanidi Aap^ 
through the streets of- London to th« Tower * aisidst the 
loudest acclamations of the popttbee ; and the oosuBodore 
was loaded with hqxiours and congratulation* 

Alter this, Anson rapidly rose to the highest ranks io 
his professionr wi^ returned tf^ pariis«»ent^ and made 
one ot the lorjds, of the ^4mijDalty* Xn 1747, being ap- 
pointed to the command of f sqi^drop, he -had thegeod 
fortune to fail in^vith a French fleet. otfCi^ei^'inisterre; 
and notwithstanding a spirited resistance on the part Qf 
the enemy 9 took six men-o^w<|kr, and four of the India- 
men wliich they wci-e convoyi^. The elegant cainpli- 
ment v\'hich M. de la Jouquiere, the French adruiraly 
.paid, the victor on presenting his sword, deserves to'be 

f^&g^tufSfiii, Ppintingt^twapf hia.shipsf.vyhosenaitt^ 



^ave bd^utyavd force to the expreanos, ke tftid, ''Sir, 
yon have vanquished the Invincible, and Glory foUows 
you." 

It has long been a wise policy, to eonfer peeoliar di^' 
tinctfons on those naval heroes who have soeeesBfiiUy 
supported the glory of the British flag. To a nan of 
honour who devotes his life to raarttine or wititary put^ 
suits, peeoniary gratification is but a secondary olyect ; he 
toils for celebrity, and it s&ould be paid him with no epariag 
hand. Thi^ gallant officer, as a reward of his merit, 
received a peerage, by the title of lord Anson, baron of 
Soberton in Hants ; and the same year succeeded to tfie 
high rank of vice-admiral of England. He had likewise 
the hononr to be selected to convoy king George the 
Second to and from the continent on several oeeasioos; 
and when our present excellent queen was ehosen to 
grace the throne, lord Anson was appointed to conduct 
her majesty to England. 

In 1751, his lordship had been made first hird of the 
admiralty; a post which he was excellemly qualified to 
fill, being a capital judge of merit ; . and which he held, 
with little intermission, to the time qf his death. His 
services by sea however were not discontinued when his 
country required his bravery and skill. I a 1 758 be sailed 
firoml^ithead with a formidable fleet, having under hiscott- 
mand the gallant Sir fildward Hawke; and materially con* 
tribttted to facilitate the descents made at St. Malo% and 
other fdaces on the enemy's coast. At last he was appmntsd 
admirarand commaader in chief of his majesty's fteetl, 
and his professional honours could rise no higher. 

The fatigues incident to a seafaring life had gradualfy 

undermined his lordship's constitutibn : and for many 

months before his death, he had been in a very lann:oishiBfg 

state of health. Aliast he found business insopfjortabli, 

•and company t^ ^fatigbiog to IH* spirit t ^tid rerired^lo 

seat at Moor-park ia H^Afordehirei^^ ^ere he 4Sitd^ 
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saddenly without any actual confinement to bis room or 
his bed. Hia lordship married the honourable mis 
Yorke, eldest daughter of the earl of Hardwicke, lord* 
high-chancellor of Great Britain ; but left no children, 
and thaa the title became extinct. 

As an officer, lord Anson was distinguished for ia- 
-flezible perseverance ; and a command of temper which 
rendered him intrepid in the midst of danger, and sedate 
in every change o£ fortune. In private life he was ho* 
nest and unsuspecting, and thus became the dupe of 
gamblers and sharpers. An unfortunate attachment to 
gaming, the dishonest tricks of which he did not under- 
stand, and, had too much integrity to practise, exposed 
him to losses and misfortunes which greatly diminished 
his dear-earned wealth, and made him the ridicule of 
his more cunning associates* It was often remarked of 
him, ^^ that be had been round the world, but never m 
it.^^ He was too sincere to be fashionably polished, too 
ingenuous to profess what he did not feel ; the artful 
preyed on his simplicity, and the conqueror of his 
enemies was frequently vanquished by his pretended 

friends. 

When the baneful, infatuation of play gains an ascend- 
ancy over the mind of a good man, he is in the direct 
road to ruin ; when it seizes the unprincipled, he soon 
becomes a finished villain. Harsh as the term may seem, 
that man is the worst of villains, who by his superior skill 
in an art where honour aud virtue would scorn prc^ciency, 
practises on the unsuspecting, involves the helpless and 
innocent in distress, and braves the detection of the 
honest, by the plunder which he has acquired. 

There are two vices which, when they have once laid 
full bold upon the heart, seem not only to be incurahle, 
but to gain strength with years. These are the love of 
gaming, and the love qf wine ; the epitome of all ills, th 
Aggregate of infamy and niin« 
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May these serious reflection^ have the eiFeel which is 
intended on the youthful and uncorr opted breast! If only 
one is warned by them to avoid these two great destroy- 
ers of fortune and of fame, of health and peace, this 
well-meaut page will not have been penned in yaiB. 
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PHILIP YORKE, 

EilRL OF HARDWICKB, 

LORD CHANCELLOR OF BN6LAND* 
Born 1691.— Died 1764b 

py-om 2d JFUliam III., to Ath George III. 

1 BAT the law, above all other professions, opens a 
scene for the display of superior abilities, has been re* 
marked on a former occasion. That its practice, how- 
ever, sometimes cramps the energies of independence, 
and leads the ambitious to safcrifice the love of virtue to 
the love of gain, is also to be lamented, but cannot be 
denied. The study of the legal science naturally teaches 
prudence and reflection : it forbids the mind to pursue 
the blandishments of fancy, and fixes it in the empire of 
roason. Reason recommends what is expedienty rather 
than what is right; and its decisions are commonly 
proper, though ^the motives which influence them may 
not always be pure. These observations, however, are 
not to be taken in their utmost latitude ; as they have no 
particular application to the distinguished subject of tha 
following memoirs. 

Philip Yorke was born in London, of a respectaUt 
rather than an opulen( family ; but whatever might be 
the rank or situation of his ancestors, bis own merit cer- 
tainly paved the way to what he afterwards became* 
This is the highest praise that can be paid to his memoryt 
that he rose to distinction by his talents alone ; and thus 
reflected honour on the patronage which he acquired, 
sad the titles which be tr^smitted to his posterity. 
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• His etIucati<)Ti must have been well conducted, Bui W 
umpie^tionably owed more to genius and application; 
without which, opportunities of improvement are of little 
avaiL Bein^ designed for an attorney, at a proper age he 
was articled to a gentleman eminent iti that br&nch of the 
profession, and served bis clorkship., with credit; but he 
felt that he was not in his element, when^confined to the 
drudgery of an office ; and was no sooner his own master, 
than he entered himself of the society of LkicoInVinn. 

In due time he was called to the bar: and while a 
yfery young man. acquired such high reputation as a plead- 
er, that in 1 720 he was raised to the office of solicitor- 
general. . In three years more he became attorney- 
general; and in this capacity, which frequently admits 
and requires the utmost extent of legal knowledge, he 
displayed an «tstonisliing elomience, a pfofotmd and ifi* 
timate acquaintance with £!iglij6h jurisprudence, and was 
uoiverMliy allowed to be the first lawyer of hia day. 

Thus gifted, and placed in a situation where fall scope 
was give* to his powers, and their exercise could not be 
tiDiiotioed, it is not extraordinary that his subsequent ele* 
vadon W9» rapid. When no more than forty-two yeiirs 
9f age^ be was appointed chief-justice of the court of 
Kiag^a'fctncfa; and four years afterwards attained the 
highest rank that the law can confer on her most distin- 
guisbei^ votaries, by being raised to the supreme seat of 
equity. 

For the 'Signified office of lord-cbancellor, it was uni- 
versally allowed at the time, 'that the kingdom could not 
fernish a more proper person. His elevation therefore 
y^rA^ free from envy; it was even acceptable to his 
brethren at the bar. The title of baron Hardwicke was 
conferred on him at the same time, and the nation re- 
echoed the approbatlop of their sovereign. 
• To detail the various instances of assiduity, and the 
very impartial administration of justice, conspicuous ia 
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this great lawyer for the long period of twenty years, 
tfuring which he held the seals, would be here impossible, 
Thecqnality of his temper, the strength of his judgment,and 
his intuitive sagacity, were alike confessed and admired. 

When the noble but infatuated partizans of rebellion 
in Scotland were brought to trial, Hard\^icke was ap- 
pointed lord-high-steward of JEnglanil. This furnished 
him with a fresh opportunity of displaying his consum- 
mate powers of oratory; and the speech which he deli- 
vered when passing sentence on the rebel lords, is deser- 
vedly ranked among the finest specimens of eloquence 
that modern times have produced. 

In 1754 the chancellor was raised to the dignity of 
earl ; but two years after, when the jjiustrious Williaqpi 
Pitt (afterwards earl of Chatham) was allied tu the heloi 
of government, his lordship was obliged to resign. 
That great statesinan, however he might respect lord 
Hardwicke's legal abilities, considered him as a weak 
.politician, and besides, he was aware of his inflaence in the 
cabinet; which in numerous instances had rather been 
exerted to aggrandize his own family or particular friends^ 
than directed to the public welfare. It was lord Hard- 
wicke^s object to strengthen his own interest, and to ad- 
vance the fortunes of his connexions ; and he seems to 
have adopted a common but mistaken policy, of recon^- 
mending weak and ill-qualified persons to fill important 
places, that they might be more subservient to his con- 
trol. This stratagem may be serviceable for a moment, 
''i)nt proves delusive in the end. A man of talents will 
feel the tie of hoiiour and of gratitude, with a force which 
ignoble and uncultivated minds can never know. Abilities 
reflect back the credit of patronage, but ignorance and 
incapacity are the shame of their supporters. 

After his roj^ignation, the earl of Hardwfcke retired 
-from public fife ; but he did not long enjoy the calm of 
ease. In 1T64 he was called to pay the debt bf nature 
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and (what mast have given consolation to his departiag 
hours) he was able' to declare ou his death-bed, **' that he 
bad never wronged any man to increase his fortune ; nor 
acquired a single acre of land which he could not, in his 
last moments, reflect upon with tranquillity/' To feel 
the consciousness of integrity when sublunary joys are 
foiling, is the sweetest satisfaction; and to ensure it, 
should be the first study of life. 

That lord Hardwicke was both an able and an upright 
judge, admits of no dispute. Though many appeals 
Vfere brought to the House of Lords from his decrees, 
qot one of them was reversed. That he was a most elo- 
quent speaker, and a good man, his worst enemies are 
ready to confess. The great stain on his private charac- 
ter was a mercenary and craving disposition. To provide 
tor a family which he had raised to the most honourable 
distinction, was not only fair but praise- worthy ; yet to 
direct every favour which his interest could command 
into one channel, though it may be palliated, cannot be 
excused. It is said that his royal master, who had been 
abundantly generous and indulgent to him, at last gave 
him a severe check when he found that his reiterated ap- 
plications had only one object in view. A man of ele- 
vated rank, and extensive influence, should be the patron 
of unprotected worth, though unconnected with himself 
by natural ties ; nor suffer either partiality or prejudice 
to bias his judgment, and intercept his bounty. 

As a politician, lord Hardwicke was unfortunate in hii 
prepossessions, and very confined in his principles. He 
opposed the militia-bill, on the futile grounds of danger 
in arming the people ; and even when it had passed into 
a law, he is said to have exerted himself, wherever he 
had influence, to prevent its effect He also had a prin- 
cipal share in promoting the existing marriage-act ; which 
though not wholly destitute of utility, is supposed to 
militate against those leading^ principles that have ever 
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boen the guide of free communities. To encoorage 
matrimony is to encourage yirtue, and consequently adds 
to the stability of governments ; to clog it with restraints 
which have a tendency to violate the strongest affections 
of the heart, may soothe the pride of unimpassioned 
avarice, but can neither increase domestic happiness nor 
public security. In a word, lord Hardwicke was rather 
a great lawyer than a great man. Had he shunned the 
region of politics, his fame would have raised him above 
almost every person of his age : but his views were too 
limited for a statesman ; and almost every measure in 
which he engaged, rendered him unpopular, or evinced 
his narrow prejudices. Yet let us not detract from his 
real merits. Universal excellence is not an attribute of 
man. The illustrious qualities which he possessed and 
practised for many years, at the bar and on the bench, 
justify his claim to the gratitude of Englishmen, as a 
shining ornament of his country. 
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SIR JOHN BARNARD. 

Bom 1685.^Died 1766. 

From 1st James IL^ to 6fA George III, 

Utility is not confined to particular pursuits, nor ard 
worth and merit the peculiar growth of any soil. Many 
pillars of our country have been reared on a plebeian 
base ; while numbers have been found prouder to erect 
trophies of their own, than to boast the reflected honours 
of ancestry. In every station laurels may be earned, and 
a solid reputation may be acquired. In the senate, at the 
bar, in the pulpit or the school, in the field or on the 
ocean, in mercantile engagements or mechanical pursuits, 
in the peaceful shade of philosophic retirement, nay, even 
in the inferior occupations of agriculture and the arts, a 
man may be honourably and usefully employed, and dis- 
charge hid duty to his conscience and his country. 
To cOAfind the praise of merit to a particular rank or 
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profesaioO) denotes a narrow and an illiberal Bund. Supe- 
rior wordi sometimes shines fonb, at once witb every ad- 
vantage thai furinne can bestow, while at othnr times it 
flurmoanls the impedinents of situation by its native 
strength; thus it diiiised a gloiy round the head of 
Barnard. 

This upright and patriotic citizen was born at Reading 
in Berkshire. His parents belonged to the respectable 
society of qoakers, and he was edncated at one of their 
seminacies; but it is said that he derived verj little benefit 
fsom oariy instruction in classical and polite literaturew 
This deficiency, however, his native good sense, and love 
of knowledge, induced him to supp!}- by such auxiliaries 
as afterwards fell within his reach, ^r^nsl^^ioi^s gave 
him an intimate aoquaintance' with the substance of an* 
cient learning, and thus he became extremely well in- 
formed in books. 

Being inquisitive and penetrating, he sought for troth 
unbiassed by early prejudices; and quitting the society of 
quakerswhen very young, received baptism from the bands 
of G)mpton bishop of London, in Fulham chapel. 

His father carried on the business of a wine*mercbant; 
and by him he was brought up to the same trade, in which 
he afterwards successfully engaged on his own account in 
the city of London. 

His abilities, his general knowledge, and the integrity 
of his conduct* soon rendered him conspicuous among his 
fellow-citizens; and such was the opinion which they 
entertained of him, that he was elected one of their re- 
presentatives in the year 1722. In this honourable 
situation he remained during seven successive parliaments; 
an(l amidst all the revolutions that took place both in city 
and public politics, was so firmly established in the esteem 

^is constituents, that his name always appeared at the 

of the list in every new election ; and with whatever 

sition others had to contend, none of any consequence 
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tva$ 9Ter attempted against Urn favotrite member. In* 
deed the «eal, tbe diligence^ aad the eapaeity, which he 
displaj^'ed in the diacbarge of this important trudt, were 
so eminei^, as to merit and receive unquatified applause; 
and he is justly considered as one of the most spirited^ 
able, and indefMMMlent characters, ever delegated to the 
House of Comoons by the metropolis of the British em* 
pire* 

The senate was the point «f view in which he particu- 
larly shone, ai^d bis conduct hero taid the foundation of 
bis fame. His judgment might be erroneous, but his vote 
was always honest. If he was generaUy in opposition to 
the ministry, it was not Irom the love of dissent, or from 
an interested viev^ of snpplaiiting them in office; but Irom* 
tlie purest conviction that their proceedings militated 
against the public welfare, or ^e individual interests of 
that great commerciai cily which he represented. 

When a bill, was brdugbt into parliament, in 1725, 
*' for regulating elections within the city of London; and 
for preserving the peace, good order, and government, 
of the said city;^^ Barnard strenuously exposed it, as an 
infringement of the city-s rights, and contrary to its 
charter; particu^rly in depriving nnnbers of their 
elective franchise^ which they had enjoyed from time 
.immeinorial. 

The citizens were heard by counsel at the bar of the 
house, . 'Crowds, who thought themselves injured or a^ 
fected by the clauses of .this bill, tnmultnously assemble4 * 
every day at Westminster; their complaints wero^-kNid 
and menacing, and government thought it necessavy to 
double the guards. After much opposition, however, 
the hill passed, with various modifications; and sir John 
.Samard received thanks from the court of common coun- 
cil, for the active part which he had taken in asserting 
the libeirties of his fellow citizensw 

Not kmg after, this virtuous representative was chosen - 
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Meaun of Dowgale ward; aod OBittBdiioo|iportiiiutj, 
in liis ikwble cafiacily of .atfiMnte and senator, to pro* 
nolo the bonour and wdfiweof the netrepolis, and indeed 
of tJie whole enqiire. He prepared a bill, in 1729, for 
the better enooarageneni and regulation of aikiTB in the 
■erchaal-aervioe; which he carried through the house 
with great credit The same aeanon gare also a dgoal 
proof of his hmnane and bencTolent disposition, in exerting 
himself to redress the scandalous enomiities that bad been 
conunitted in the Fleet and other pnMms; in the former of 
which the warden had dared to pot several of the unfor- 
tonate debtors in irons, and by his gross venality had suf- 
fered others to escape. The indignation of oar worthy 
citizen was upon this roosed to the highest pitch. Hemade 
a pathetic representation to the house, of the Tarioas abuses 
which he bad detected in that prison; and was not only 
instrnmental in bringing the iniqaitoos warden and his 
agents to justice, but also in procuring an act of insolvency, 
and in framing such regulations as would prevent arbitrary 
and ill^al practices by the keepers in future. 

When sir Robert Walpole proposed his famous exdse 
scheme in 1733, the attention of every member ivbo 
wished well to the liberties of the subject was called to a 
measure which, however advantageous in a financial point 
of view, certainly appeared fraught with the most dan- 
gerous consequences to the genuine principles of our con- 
stitution. Sir John Barnard took a leading part in the 
qiirited debate which was maintained on this bill. He 
contended that the project would deprive a number of 
persons of their ancient birthright, the trial by jury, the 
last unimpaired privilege that remained to EngHshnen; 
that though his majesty should never make a bad use of 
*T»« nower intended to be given him, his successors might; 
n a slave who has the good fortune to meet with a 
i master, is nevertheless a slave. ^* Our4iberties 
valuable^^' added he, ^* and were porchssed At 



too deur a prke, t9 be eported whb, or wmtonly given 
ap eren to the best i>f klBgt. I hope we have the Mont 
regard for them that our ancestors had, a&d if <o, we shaU 
oetlaixdy use ail peaceable meanB to preserve them. I£^ 
bowerer^ sucb riiovld prove ineffecttiai, I trust there ia 
DO £iigli^fl[iap but would use those methods his ancefh 
(oi« have used, in transaiitting his liberties to his posteritf 
isk the sane glorious condition he found them in ; ^aai 
not sacrifice the coBstitotion to the poor pretence of sup* 
pressing a few iipaods in die collection of the public 
revenue." 

While this bosiiiefls was in agitation, the avenues to 
the house of commons were filled with multitudes of 
people : the ministerial members were grossly insulted: 
and sir Robert Walpole himself, in a paroxysm of passion, 
(to which however he was little subject,) having a^ 
plied the term ^^ sturdy beggars^* to the clamorous peti- 
tioners at the door, met with a very severe retort frm 
sir John Barnard ; and was only saved from the fiiry of 
the mob by the resolution of a friend, who protected him 
with a drawn sword. 

So obnoxious was this scheme to the great body of the 
people,' and so jealous had they now become of any en- 
croachment on their liberties, that ministers thought 
proper to abandon it at that time ; on which event' public 
rejmcings took place, as if some signal victory had been 
gained over a foreign enemy. 

Sir John Barnard had acquired such reputation as« 
public speaker, and such influence from the tried intf- 
grity and independence of his character, that he was 
always heard with respect, and his plans for the public 
good were frequently adopted. Though he gaiaed the 
greatest share of bis popularity in opposing some favourite 
plans of the minister ; yet he was as ready to support him 
whenever his conscience and a sense of duty Would, permit. 
Being attached to no party, bui a seaioua friend to oo»*^ 

Q 
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idtadoBal liberty and the inlereats of his coontrj, 
T«te was always the free ofering of a Tutaons 
and the part which be took in pablic albirs, wis sUined 
with BO bias to sioialer views of private interesL He 
behUy cODteaded for wMkag sach an aaonai inooBe on 
Frederic prince of Wales, as wonld render him iodepen- 
dent of the ministfT ; and declared his opinion that the 
heir-apparent, or any other prince of the royal family, 
ought to have such a certain revenue as was coosiflteDt 
with his own dignity and that of the nation. He was 
likewise very instmmental in lowering the interest of the 
public debt, by taking advantage of the facilitf with 
which money might be raised without the satallest 
violation of public credit. 

To particularize every patriotic effort of this distio- 
guisbed citizen, however useful his example might be to 
ancfa as aspire to the honours which he received, wooid 
extend this article too far. In the year 1 738 he served 
the office of lord-mayor ; and discharged the duties of 
this important station with the same assiduity, firiuDess, 
and impartiality, which bad marked his former lif& As 
a mac^strate, indeed, his conduct was a perfect model for 
imitation. He was governor of several hospitals and 
other pablic charities : and was ever vigilant, active, and 
disinterested, in the discharge of those important trusts. 
In 1749 he became father of the city: but at length the 
infirmities of age suspended his honourable and useful 
services. He requested leave to resign his aldermaaH 
gowok The solemn thanks given him by the city of 
Liondon on this occasion, were the best testimony of hu 
merit, and will remain a lasting eulogy on his character. 
Among other qualities becomijig a magistrate and a man, 
he was thanked ^^ for. his wise, vigilant, and impartial 
administration of justice; his unwearied zeal for the 
honour, si^ty, and prosperity, of his fellow^citizens ; 
iiis inviolable attachment to the laws and liberties of hi& 
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country ; and for the noble example which he had set, 
of a long and uninterrupted course of virtue, in private 
as well as pubKc life/^ 

With this enviable character sir John Barnard retired 
to 'his country-seat at Clapham ; where be expired full 
•f-days and honour, in the eighty-fifth year of his age.' 
^s a further proof of the high sense which his fellow^t 
citizens entertained of his signal services, his statue was 
erected in his life time on the Royal Exchange, in his 
robes of magistracy. 
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GEORGE, LORD LYTTELTON. 

Bom 1706.— Died 1773. 
From 6tk Anne^ to \2lh George HL 

Wealth, power, and titles, — pageants of a day* 
Ungrac*d with merit, shed a feeble ray. 
Scon sinks the fame not raisM on trae desert^ 
Ani all the praise that Uves not in the heart ; 
Soon sinks the pride from ancestry that flows :— • 
The splendid villains are but public shows ; 
Awhile they blaze, and catdi the simple eye ; 
Then melt in air like meteors in the sky. 
Not thus DoMlity with worth oonjoin'd. 
Its Instze spreads, and leaves a track behind* 
Th. gifts of fortune, in a good man*s pou-er. 
Are but the needy wretch's certain dower; 
They raise die languid, wipe affliction's tear ; 
To some give £une, in Lyttelton endear* 

X HIS illustrioas and excellent man was descended from 
a very ancient family which had been seated for centuries 
in Worcestershire ; and which had produced several-di&*' 
tinguisbed characters at different periods, and among 
others judge Iiytteiton, who flourished in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth* He was the eldest son of sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, by a sister of lord, viscount Cobhara : and was 
bOTn at Hagley ; which he found, when he came to Mi^ 



ittliciihUCB^ pfcpMred bj Mitnre for die d|ynDB to fitacb 
kp delkste tarte eosfwted it* 

His birth is said to have been prtmliire, sad in csd- 
ft^encebewMwithdiBeBi^ reared. Ciiadnlljr boff- 
•Ver e^iiUDg a tolenAle strengdi of tmlitm in ii , be mi 
MBt to StoQ school; where lie soon attracted the aolioe 
•f his Blasters, by ike, superior moniier m which his «• 
trcises were finished; and early disco T ore d atortefer tfce 
lMi«ies of poetical oonqxMition, an idBsost infaUihleMk 
of a refined and elegant mind. At tbat saBnaiyk 
Wrote his pastorals, and some other pieces; which would 
bave given him a considerable rank in the train of the 
mnses, independently of those advantages to which he 
was bom, and which set off his natnral endowneats in 
the most eonspicuons light. 

Having removed to Christcborch college, Oxford, he 
porstted his academical studies with onusnal avidity « ud 
with a success correspondent to his application. Not sa- 
tisfied with the mere performance of what was expected 
firom him, his genius prompted him to court fame »s a 
writer s and his ^^ Blenheim,^* if it did not much enhance 
bis reputation as a poet among real judges, yet, from the 
popularity of the subject, and the great man who was 
the hero of it, rendered him more gener^fy admired. 
At the university too be sketched his Persian Letters, one 
of the most original of all his works ; and which ibr 
purity of language, and the knowledge of life and mannerf 
which it displays, has gained him a permanent reputatioOi 
It may be considered as a classical English production) 
and will always foe read with improvement and delight- 
After a short stay at Oxford, he commenced his traveis. 
At Paris he became acquainted with the British aabaatf' 
Ifer, Mr. Poynts: who was so struck with the uocod* 
Hon capacity of Lyttelton, that he warmly patrooiied 
Im ; and employed him in some political negodatioDlt 
bicfa he dispatched in such a manner aa confirmed tk 
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kif b. optnkNi Aat had been finpined of his W«it8 aii4 
bis address. 

When he set out od his traveb, he had formed a proper 
«8tiiBa(e of the useful purposes to which they might b^ 
applied ; aod ha determined to derive from them all tha 
lK«iefit and improvement which an extensive intercourse 
with mankind is c<q>able of conferring* He did not post 
tiirough a country like a courier, nor did he indulge in 
Ihe dissipation or frivoHties of the people among whom 
be stopped. On the contrary,' he associated only with 
men of rank, in the political or literary world, from 
whom he enlarged the stores of his mind ; or, by ob« 
servation and inquiry, traced the advantages and defects 
of public institutions, or the various modes of private 
life. In order to connect him more strongly with the 
country which was still dearest to him, and in which he 
bad left some valuable friends, he kept up a regular 
private correspondence ^ and a poetical one in two epis- 
tles to Dr. Ayscough and Mr. Pope* 

Under the friendly and affectionate auspices of Mr. 
Poyntz, who seems to have loved him as a son, he re- 
mained some time at Paris. At Turin be was received 
in the most condescending and flattering manner by his 
Sardinian majesty. In the capita! towns of Italy, par- 
ticularly at Rome, he applied himself to the study of the 
fine arts ; and such were the correctness and the puri^ 
of his taste, that he was justJy esteemed an excellent 
connoisseur though so young a man. 

His letters to his father, during his travels, which are 
•till extant, evince his filial piety, and are models of da« 
tiftii aflisction. . This point of character should not be 
overioobed ; it stamps the amiable bias of his sonl. Re 
who is deficient in duty to his parents, may possess great« 
hot ean never be entitled to the praise of good qualities. 
He is not formed to relish the most solid satisfaction $ he 
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can neither be perfectly happy himself, nor eomnnmkate 
happiness to others. 

Returning to his native country in the possession of tbe 
most valuable attainments, he obtained a seat in parlia- 
ment for the borough of Oakhampton, and soon entered 
the lists of opposition against sir Robert Walpole. His 
abilities as a public speaker were very considerable, and 
he was not averse to display his talents : no important 
debate arose in which he did not take a share. As he 
had joined what was called the patriotic party, (thoagb 
true patriotism certainly allows no party-spirit.) he was 
ioon introduced to the favour of Frederic prince of 
Wales ; and in the year 1737 became principal secretary 
to his royal highness, in which capacity be served him 
with integrity and zeal. 

But though he was now confessedly a politician, the 
brilliancy of his classical genius was not obscured. Indeed 
he had now a fresh cause of inspiration. Miss Lucy For- 
tescue, a young lady of uncommon beauty and merit, 
had tausrht him to feel the tenderest sentiments of love; 
and he breathed his attachment to her in some of ithe 
most delicate and elegant verses that ever poet penned to 
his mistress. The amiableness of his own disposition 
gave him the sincerest regard for similar qualities in 
others; and in the year 1742 he was united to the object 
of his fondest affection. As no cold suggestions of inte- 
rest had joined them, their conjugal felicity was uninter- 
rupted till the moment when it was closed for ever. In 
four short years, his lady, who was a model of domestic 
virtue, was called to another world ; leaving him with as 
infant son and daughter, the pledges of their mutual af- 
fection* The grief which Mr. Lyt(elton felt on this 
occasion was equal to the loss he had sustained. His 
beautiful monody to the memory of his lady will perpe- 
late her name and his own conjugal affection: it is one 
f the mo^ pathetic pieces in bur language. The follow- 
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io^ inscription on her tomb in the church of Hagley was 
also a tribute of his ardent love. It paints a womau of 
fashion as she ought Urhe» It delineates a character, 
which must be admired and loved wherever it is known. 
Happy the- wife who deserves it: happy, thrice happy, 
the husband who can apply it to the partner of his life! 

Made to engage att hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Though meek, magnanimous; though witty, wise : 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been ; 
Yet good, as die the world had never seen ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind. 
With gentlest female tenderness combined ; 
Her speech was the melodious voice of Love, 
Her song the warbling of the venial grove ; 
Her eloquence was sweeter than her song. 
Soft as her heart, and as her reason strong ; 
Her form each beauty of her mind expressed. 
Her mind was virtue by the Graces dress*d. 

Two years before this lamented separation, Mr. Ly ttel- 
ton had been appointed one of the lords of the treasury ; 
and, inspired with the flame of genius himself, he no sooner 
possessed the power, than he became the patron of genius 
in others. Fielding, Thomson, Mallet, Young, Hammond, 
West, and Pope, either tasted his bounty, or were honoured 
by his countenance. His generous regard to Thomson did 
not die with the object of it. He revised his orphan tragedy 
of Coriolanus for the benefit of the deceased poet^s rela- 
tions ; and wrote such an affecting prologue, that the cele- 
brated Quin burst into tears as he recited it, while the 
audience melted into sympathetic feeling with the actor. 
. But though Lyttelton had now become a public man 
and a patrop, he did not suffer the avocations Of business, 
or the increase of favour, to lure him from more serious 
concerns. In the sprightliness of his juvenile confidence, 
in the vanity of conceit and affectation, he had been led 
away by doubts respecting the authenticity of Revelation; 
he felt the pangs of uncertainty on such a .momentous 
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subject ; lie diiigently applied himself to *' search Ae 
Scriptvres;^* aad, ia the result, tiieir interiia] eykJenee 

affiirded to his honest and uiiprejsdiced mind a firm con»> 
miction of their truth. 

'Being anxious to remove from others that veil whieh 
liad dioMDed his wvu prospects, he publidud, ssob after 
the death of his lady, ^^Observations on the Cowrersion 
and Apostiesbip of St. PauL^^ The incidents attending 
this part of Scripture history had appeared sa striking, as 
to effect his entire conversion to the belief of Christianity ; 
and infidelity itself has never been able to fabricate even 
a specious reply to his judicious and able defence of our 
holy religion. It had the happiest ^Eect on the times is 
'which it v\'as produced ; and as often as it is read with 
seriousness and candour, it will either convince or con- 
found the sceptic. 

Notwithstanding the violence of Lyttelton^s grief for 
the loss of his lady, he judged it expedient to enter again 
into the state of matrimony ; and he fixed on a daughter 
of sir Robert Rich. In the heart that has once h>ved 
tenderly and truly, perhaps the whole enthusiasm of af> 
fection can never' be a second time renewed ; and wed- 
lock, even when contracted under the happiest omens, is 
so much influenced by minute circumstances, by temper, 
habit, and a congenial or contradictory disposition, that it 
need not be wondered at if his second union did not pro- 
duce all the felicity which he had once tasted, and 
which he fondly hoped again to enjoy. 

In 1751, on his father^s death, he succeeded to the ba- 
ronetage, and the family estate at Hagley. The latter 
he did not augment, but was careful to adorn : and by 
bis judicious and elegant taste he made it one of the most 
delightful spots in the kingdom. 

T?v a diligent discharge of his parliamentary duty, and 

of eloquence which commanded attention, he 

V rose to some of the highest offices of the state. 
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When & Tudent clamour was raised agi^inst the bill whicb 
liad been passed for the naturalization of the Jews, Lyt- 
tekoa made a speech in favour of its repeal, which for 
elegance and spirit, propriety of sentiment, and soundness 
of principle, may be thought a rival to the purest models 
of antiquity, and certainly equals any thing that modern 
times have produced. 

After reprobating the arguments which bad been urged 
against the existing bill, he considered its probable effects 
in the present temper of the nation ; ably discriminated 
between steadiness in essentials, and a compliance witk 
harmless though perhaps mistaken opinions ; and gave 
unanswerable reasons for the simple repeal of the act, 
beyond which he thought all concession to popular 
chkmour would be weak and dangerous in the extreme* 
*^ It would open,^* said tlie animated orator, ^^ a door to 
the wildest enthusia^n, and the. most mischievous attacks 
of political disaffection working on that enthusiasm. If 
you encourage and authorize it to iaii on the ^nagogue, 
it will go from thence to the meeting-houses, and in the 
end to ibe palace. The ipore sealeus we are to support 
Christianity, the more vigilant should we be in maintaining 
toleration. If we bring back persecnticm, we bring baclf 
the antichristian spirit of popery: and when the spirit it 
liere, the whole ^stem will soon follow* Toleration is th^ 
basis of all pubUc quiet It is a character of freedom given 
to the mind, more valuable, I think, than that which secures 
•mr persons and «italea» Indeed they are inseparably 
connected together ; for where the mind is not free, wWt 
tbi^ conscience is enthralled, there is no freedom**' 

Such dietingviAed abilities, accompanied by the best 
virtttes of the heart, might be aQj^oaed to have perpe« 
tnated the political influence of Lyttelton: but literature 
engrossed most of his attention ; and be was more anxiom 
if dfaeover moral troth, duoi to guard against political 
iitragao* At inHrvato bo Hmsmd tbo worM wilb Inl 
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celebrated *^ Dialogues of the Dead,^^ and liis elaborate 
*^ History of Henry the Second ;^^ thus dividing hi» time 
between the duties of his public functions, the p\ir8uits of 
elegant literature, and the society of the learned and the 
great: till a change of ministry taking place in the year 
1757, he was raised to a peerage, and retired from the agi« 
tation of state affairs. From that period lord Lytteiton ivas 
only known as a statesman by occasional speeches in his 
parliamentary capacity : he lived chiefly at his beautiiiil 
seat at Hagley, endeared to his neighbours and to man- 
kind by the exercise of every humane quality, and the 
practice of every virtue. 

Lord Lytteiton had never an athletic appearance; his 
frame was slender, and his face meagre and pale. Yet 
he reached the sixty-fourth year of his age, exempt from 
much bodily infirmity; when he was seized with his last 
illness, and resigned his breath with the hope and con- 
fidence of immortality. A little before hrs decease, when 
All hopes of life were extinguished, he thus addressed 
himself to the physician: *' Doctor, you shall be my con- 
fessor. When I first set out in the world, I had friends 
who endeavoured to shake my belief in the Christian re- 
ligion. I saw difficulties which staggered me ; but i kept 
my mind open to conviction. The evidences and doc- 
trines of Christianity, studied with attention, made me a 
most firm believer of its truth. I have made it the rale 
«f my life, and it is now the ground of my hopes.-*Ia 
(politics and public life, I have made the public good the 
role of raty conduct. I never gave counsels which I did 
not think the best at the time. I have seen that 1 iras 
tometioies jn the wrong ; but I did not- err designedly. 
I have endeavoured, in private life, to do all the good ia 
my power ; and never for a moment could indulge ma- 
liciM» or unjust designs upon any person whatsoever." 

When the last moment Approached, he gave his dangle 
ler iMiy Valenlia a»d hcf Iwriiand, witocame tOBeeJuni) 
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bis folemn benediction: adding, ^^ Be good, bevirtuouS) 
my lord ; you mast come to this.^^ In abort, his dying 
'scene was the best comment on a well-spent life; it 
evinced unaffected magnanimity, pious resignation, and 
Christian hope. To the last, his understanding was un- 
impaired ; his closing hour exhibiting the brightest pattern 
of the Christianas triumph over death. Whoever copies 
this virtuous and amiable example, can with well-founded 
hope exclaim, ^' Oh, may my last end be like hisT^ 



WILLIAM PITT, 

EARL OF CHATHAM. 

Bom 1707— Died 1778. 

From 5th Q. Anne^ to \2»th Geo. IIL 

'^ I DID not intend to make a public declaration of 
the respect I bear lord Chatham ; but I am called upon 
to deliver my opinion, and even the pen of Junius shall 
contribute.to reward him. Recorded honours shall gather 
round his monument, and thicken over him. It is a 
solid fabric, and will support the laurels that adorn it. — 
I am not conversant with the language of panegyric. 
These praises are extorted from me ; but they will wear 
well, as they have been dearly earned." 

Such was the elegant eulogy paid by the celebrated 
Junius to the earl of Chatham, before the curtain had 
dropped on the statesman's labours, and his part in the 
drama was completed. But firmness and consistency' 
•were his iordship^s characteristics; and from his prior 
life, the above able and penetrating writer might well 
predict that the close would be in unison with it. 

Willifti# Pitt, who filled such a wide and honourable . 
space in the pvblic eye, whose glories are still fresh in 
the memory of his countrymen and of £urope, and whose > 
well-earned &me will endure as long as the nation whidi 
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gave him birth*, was sob 4>f Robert Pitt, esq. of Bt- 
ccumock in Cornwall. This family was origmally of 
Dorsetshire, where it had loog been respectably estab- 
lished; but no ancestors could reflect additional lus^e 
•II a nan so truly great 

£toD, which has producedv ao many illustrioua names, 
liad the honour of his classical edueatioii. Thence he 
was removed to Triniry college, Oxford, which may well 
be proud of such a pupil i. / 



-Nor thou 



This humble present of no partial muse. 

From that cahn bower which mated thy thottghtAd TOiilh 

la the pure precepttf of Athanian tnilfa; 

When first the form of British Liberty 

Beamed iq fuU radiance en thy musing eye. 

WllAXTOV* 

Mr. Pitt has left some testimonies of hie homa^ to 
the muses; and that he pos sesse d a poetic imagiaatioo, 
tlie fervid pathos and imagery of liis eloquence will phu:c 
beyond a doubt. General literature, however, absorbed 
his principal attention: and by a singular conpexion of 
eauses and effects, what seemed the greatest misfortoBe 
of his life, very probably led to its most exalted splendour. 
Scarcely had he reached the sixteenth year of his age, 
when he became a martyr to an hereditary gont. A de- 
licacy of constitution, and the restraints which il imposes, 
are generally projutious to study and reflection. Pitt had 
neither taste nor strength of firaoMe to engage deep in 
dissipation; and bis genius soared above the vulgar al* 
hrrements of vicions pleasure. He devoted the leisure and 
ctittfinemenl of indisposition to theao^|uirement of a vast fund 
of premature and useful knowledge ; which in due time he 
Isrought forward, at once to astonish and conlbyML 

After receiving a l^ral educatbn^ he procured a 
commissioo as corn^ in a- raiment of horse : bul the 
asMle, not tiie camp» waatlie scene where fce wsa best 
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to sfaiiitt. Hift friftAis, aaiwg whom Sarah 
duchets of Mwlborovgh wa& the most jealous, fonmogA 
due estimate of hie talents^ accordinglj brought hia inlo 
parliameDt for the borough of Old Sarum, in the year 
1735 ; and he early diatiDguiahed bimaelf ia the raaka of 
Oippositioii. 

The minieterf air Robert Wa^le^ waaalamedaltha 
▼ery 8o«iid of his Totce^ and the lightDing of hie eye; bet 
when be witnesied the inpeUiooa torrent'of his eioqueBeey 
be ie aaid to have told hia frienda. that he ahoald be glad 
*^ to muzzle that terrible cornet of horse at aay rate,** 
Pitt, however, had chosen bis conduct, and knew his 
powers. Being enamoured of virtue and public qnrit^ 
no military pro^tects, nor ministerial honours, could 
divert him from the cause which he deemed honourable; 
and when he lost hia commimion in consequence of hia 
^irited behavior in parliament, I^ytteltoa paid him the 
Miowiog elegant compliment, which at the same time 
conveys a bitter ironical sarcasm on the minsslerf 

Long had fhy virtue mark*d thee out ftr Ume, 
Far, Ur superior to a eeniel^t aamc; 
TUi fenetom Wa^pwls Mw I and gnev'd to ia4 
So mean a post dispace that noble miad; 
The aervile standard from thy free-bom hand . 
He tooks and bade thee kad the patriot bands 

To particuLuriie every ineUnce^of the nervous daetlii^ 
eloquence of Pitt, even daring hia' noviciate, wonld be to 
write the parliamentary history of several years. In the 
debate oo the bill for registering seamen, which Mr. Pilf 
vepresented as arbitrary and nnjost, Mr. Hwatio Walpofe, 
having sarcastically remarked on bis yonth and animated 
gesture, met with a cutting ret<»1, whkhif transeribedat 
ftiU length would afford a specimen of that glowing and 
impassioned language which was characteristic of tho^ 
epeaker« ^^ I will not undertake,^ said hOy ** to determine 
lirib^tb^r youth can joat^ be impntsd to any maa as a 
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reproach ; but I will affirm that the wretch, who, after 
having seen the consequence of repeated errors, continues 
still to blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy 
to stupidity, is surely the object either of abhorrence or 
contempt, and deserves not that his gray hairs should 
secure him from insult. Much more is he to be abhor- 
red, who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue, and becomes more wicked with less temptation; 
•who prostitutes himself for money which he cannot 
enjoy, and speuds the remainder of his life in the rain of 
his country .^^ 

Frederic prince of Wales, who had long been the 

rallying point of opposition ; and who, consistently with 

bis noble sentiments, took men of genius, talents, aod 

honesty, under his protection ; appointed Mr. Pitt a groom 

of the bedchamber, which office he held till the year 

1745: and for his firm adherence to the patriotic side, he 

experienced about the same time an exalted proof, though 

not thexmly one, of the estimation in which he was held 

hy the public The duchess of Marlborough, who to a 

masculine understanding united a zeal to be distinguished asa 

politician^ having, from his first enterance into life, supported 

Mr. Pitt by her patronage, now left him a very honourable 

testimony of her regard, in a legacy of ten thousand 

pounds; expressly, as she declared, ^^ for defending the 

laws of his country, and warding off its ruin,^^ 

But abilities such as his could not always remain in 
useless opposition. He was formed to exalt the honour 
of his country, and to direct its councils: and when its 
affiiirs were conducted in jbl manner which enabled bin to 
participate in its administration without any dereliction 
of principle, in 1 746 he accepted the office of joint trea* 
surer of Ireland ; and the same year became treasurer and 
paymaster of the army, and was sworn a privy counsellor. 
But though now engaged to the court by interest, he did 
not sacrifice the independence of his vote to any parti*i 
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Tiews. fle knevv the unpcpnlarity attached to contineotal 
connexions ; his better sense saw their destractire tendency; 
his patriotism led him to oppose them : and in consequence 
he made a temporary resignation of all his places. 

He did not, however, remain long unemployed. In 
December, 1756, he was appointed secretary of state for 
the southern department, with unbounded public applause; 
but in a short time he discerned that he could not be ac- 
ceptable to his sovereign without deserting the interests of 
the people; and by a man who placed his glory in pa* 
triotic upright conduct, the choice was easily made. The 
love and confidence of the nation had contribttCed to 
make him what he was: he foresaw that these m^ht b« 
alienated by indifference, and might be lost by presump- 
tion; but so well was he fixed in the public opinion, that 
he knew it would accompany him while he stodied by 
honourable means to retain it. In a short time after bis 
resignation, his hopes were realized; the voice of the 
people was so loudly expressed in his favour, and their af- 
fection seemed so strongly ri vetted to his interef4, that it was 
deemed politic to recall him to the cabinet, with a large 
addition of power. In J une 1757 he was again appointed 
secretary of state, with the full authority of prime minister. 
His colleagues were either men of his own principles,^ or 
wholly subservient to his more enlarged views. 

The preceding ministry had been both unfortunate 
and unpopular. The war in which the nation had been 
engaged, was carried on withoat spirit and without soC" 
cess.^ But no sooner was Mr. Pitt placed at the helm, 
than his active genius pervaded every department of the 
state ; bis spirit animated the whole nation. His plana 
were conceived with ability, and executed with a vigour 
and promptitude that astonished both friends and enemies. 
The fortune of the war was changed, and victory attended 
^e arms of Britain, wherever her military operations were 
directed. . Europe, Asia, and America, felt and ackoow 



war* The definitive treaty was ttereSEire 
ratified: but the mkoBtry who had coackded- it, fek 
theaweives onabie to aiajntain their grouod in the public 
apinjoo ; and a spirit olf^positioB began to appear against 
the general measures of gorernment, which has everaiiice 
continaed to distract the public mind, and is felt ia tte 
tendendefi and effects to this very day. Mr. Pitt, however, 
nbaerred a dignified moderation. His exposition was 
neither petulant nor undiscriminating, and be appeared 
liefore the public only when occasions presented them- 
selves worthy of his powers. W hen the important question 
of general warrants was discussed, his love of rational 
liberty broke forth in strains to which Tully or Demos- 
thenes would have listened with eager satisfaction. He 
declared them repugnant to every principle of freedom. 
Were they tolerated, he said, the most innocent could not 
be secure. ^^ By the British constitution,^^ continued he, 
^^ every man^s house is his castle : not that it is surrounded 
by walls and battlements ; — ^it may be a straw-built shed ;—■ 
every wind of heaven may whistle round if ; all the elemeots 
may enter it ; — but the king cannot, the king dare not'' 
When those impolitic measures had been proposed, 
which unfortunately terminated in the separation of 
America, Mr. Pitt strenuously opposed them in the 
senate, and exerted his wonderful powers to heal the 
wound that had been given, by promoting the repeal of 
the stamp«act. This was carried ; and a new mioistrj 
having been formed, Mr. Pitt was made lord-privy-seal, 
and created earl of Chatham. A short time before, sir 
William Pynsent, of Burton Pynaent, in Somersetshire, 
a man of considerable property, without any very near 
relations, made Mr. Pitt his heir. To this he was actuated 
solely by an enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Pittas pabhc 
character ; and it is unnecessary (o adduce any other proof 
of the singular estimation in which he was held, than 
'.that he received greater remunerations for his serricei 
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from private zeal, than from the emolumentii ef publie 
office. 

Whatever aeceflsion of honour a peerage gave him, 
the great commoner (as be used emphatically to be called) 
was now rather obscured in dividing his honours with 
others. In the house of commons he stood unrivalled 
and alone ; but in the house of lords, he had less oppor- 
tunity for exerting his talents ; and, for a time at least, 
he lost in popularity what he gained in rank* In two 
years he resigned the office of lord-privy-seal: and being 
now sixty years of age, and debilitated by frequent attacks 
of the gout, he courted retirement, and abandoned all 

ambition of ever more taking an active part in adminich 
tration. 

Nevertheless, when the commotions broke out in 
America, he gave a decided opposition to the fata] mea- 
sures which the ministry were pursuing; but when he 
found them lulled into security^, or infatuated by folly to 
persevere, till repeated defeats and disgraces at last 
opened their eyes ; when he saw France interfere in the 
contest, and the independence of America about to be 
recognized by the weak' and deluded administration that 
had hitherto contended for her unconditional submission ; 
he summoned up all his energy ; and poured forth his 
eloquence against a measure so inglorious, and so fraught 
with ruin in its consequences to his country and to 
. mankind. 

The duke of Richmond replied, and combated his ar* 
guments. The mind of lord Chatham seemed labouring 
with a desire to give vent to the further dictates of hit 
soul on thia momentous subject. He attempted to. 
rise as his grace sat down, but his emotions proved too 
strong for his debilitated frame. He suddenly presaei 
bis hand on his stomach, and fell into convulsions. The 
house was shocked by this melancholy circumstance, and 
every one anxiously strove to procure relief. But bin 
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Tbis was the last public effort of this immortal senator, 
pHriot, aod minister ; ^nd he might be said to breathe 
lia laat ia the service of bis country. He died in about 
• noBtb afiec ; aod (be enthusiastic respect wbick was 
(aid to his memory, shewed b9w deserved^ dear be 
was to the ^blic, and bow seasifak every true Briton 
was of his loss* A public foneral was voted him by 
ytrliasientfaiid a moaumefit in Westminster-abbey, with 
% liberal pens&eu to bis heirs to whom the title shooid 
^Mcend. 

All rsalcs were aoealoiis to testify their sincere regret 
and admiralioii; and be is still universally allowed to 
have been as profound a politician, as able a senator, and 
US upright a minister, as tbis eounlry ever produced. 

Sagacity, promptitude, an^ energy, were the predo- 
minating features of lord Chatham's character. Bs 
ruling passion -^as a love of glory, but it was rf « 
Jionourable and virtnous kind ; he practised oe neAnne* 
to obtain it, and bis private life was unsullied by any vice. 
He was conscious of bis virtues aod talents, and therefore 
appeared impatient of contradiction in public aflairs : but 
in society he could unbend to all companies; and pos- 
sessed such a fund of intelligence, and versatility of wit, 
that he could adapt himself to all eircumstsflces and 
<»ccasions« 

In the higher parts of oratory he bad no cs«p«<»^» 
and stooa alone the rival of antiquity. Hi« eloquence 
was of every kind, and be excelled in argument a» ^^ 
m declamation. Bet bis inyectives were terrible; «' 
Vttered with such energy of diction, and socb dipji^* 
action and countenance, that he intiaidated thsa^ ^^ 
were the nest willing and the beet able to encoi^ 
bin. Their arms fell fren their bands, and they An^ 
>»der the ascendant wbieb bis genius had gained t^ 
^l^^f^ Tbe flueai Murray (altewwib hvd H^soii^ 



has Miered, and Fox (tlw finit tffrd SoBanif) ahnnA 
liack aisled, Arom an adversary fraaght with fire ua* 
qaenchaUe. 

He eoold adapt Uaself to evsry topic ; but digniy 
was the character of his oratory, and Us persond 
greatness gave weight to the style he asmmed* Hii 
assertions rose into {Nrobf, his foresight became prophecy* 
No clue was necessary to the labyrinth illomined bf 
his .genius. Truth came forth at his bidding, and 
realized the wish of the philosopher; she was seen and 
beloved. 

Such are the panegyrios paid to this great man^s intet* 
lectual and expressive powers, by some who were wi^ 
nesses of their efiects, and judges of their merits* 

On a character so highly respected, and endeared if 

' ^Englishmen, it would be pleasing to enlarge ; but nothing 

new can be here added to what has been advanced in his 

commendation by the ablest writers ; and silent admiration 

on such a favourite subject is perhaps the most eloquent 
praise* 

DAVID GARRICK. 

Bom 1719.— Died 1779. 
From Sth George /., to \9th George IlL 

. The grace of action, the adapted iiiie|i» 
Faithful as nature to the varied scene, 
Th* expressive glance, whose subtle comment draws 
Entranced attention, and a mute applause! ; 
Gesture that marks, unth force and feeling firso^^ 
A sense in sHenee, and a wiU in thought ; 
Hsnnoniotts speech, whose pure and liquid tone 
Gives verse a music scarce oonfessM its own 
(As light horn gems sssumes a bri^ter ray. 
And, dothM with orient hues, transcends the day ^ 
^iBssion^s wild brcilk, and frown that awes the seSMy 
And every charm of geiitkr do^encei 
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Mkelli'cketiiein^ 

Bui strike the frnae* and as they strike opve t 

Incense too choice a bodied iame to bear ; 

Its ftupanrr ctiiiUMt the sense^ and Wends with air» 

M ovoDT Is iks Mem s rp of Gabuck. 

X HS poet IWes in his days, and the painter on his canvas. 
All the imitatiye arts, except the scenic, leave some me- 
morials to illostrate the fame of proficients : but the tran- 
sient beauties of dramatic acting have no permanent ^^ local 
habitation ;^ thy blaze and expire in an instant. The 
spectator can scarcely fix them in his memory; and 
posterity can form no idea of them, except from the 
effects which they are recorded to have produced. The 
candidates for theatric fame are nevertheless numerous : 
as it frequently happens that specious talents are more 
encouraged than real ; and because the clap of applause 
18 more gratifying to many minds than the lasting plaudits 
of the world, which perhaps are not paid on this side the 
grave. Yet surely this consideration ought to have much 
weight with the young and inexperienced, to prove that 
a mediocrity of scenic excellence will never gain either 
praise or reward; and that the highest attainments in 
that art are as perishable as the frame that produces 
them. Even Garrick, who reached the summit of his 
profession, could not embody his excellences; and no 
description of the voice or pen can do them justice. 

This great actor was descended from a French family, 
which the revocation of the edict of Nantz had forced 
to take refuge here. His father obtained a captain^s 
commission in the British army, and generally resided 
at Lichfield. David, however, was born at Hereford, 
and seems to have received the early part of bis education 
there; but at ten years of age was removed to the 
grammar-school of Lichfield. His proficiency in learn- 
ing was not great, because his application was not. 
He possessed a vivacity of temper which disqualified 
him for attention to books, and the love of theatric re« 
resentation seems to have been a part of his very am* 
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stitatioD. tu his eleveDth year, he lonned tte pivfect 
of getting up the Recruiting Officer ; and having pre- 
viously trained his youthful associates, they perfomied 
in a bara with. general applause. The young hero of 
the stage particularly distinguished hinself in the cha* 
racter of Serjeant Kite, and the plaudits which he re^ 
ceived on this occasion served to fan thr predominant 
passion of his breast 4 which however was not suffered 
to burst into a flame, till it had acquired strength to 
support a steady, blaze. Soon after, on the invitation 
of an uncie who was engaged in the wine-trade at Lii- 
bon, young Garrick visited that city ; but his taste was 
totally incompatible with the pursuits of commerce, and 
his frolicsome vivacity did not comport with the grave 
formality of the old gentleman. In consequence they 
soon parted, yet not before Garrick had made himself 
agreeable to the gay part of the English factory by his 
turn for sportiveness and mimicry; which are pleasing in 
the. boy, though often dangerous to the future man. 

Returning to Lichfield, he was placed for a short time 
under his illustrious townsman Samuel (afterwards Dr.) 
Johnson : but the master, however well qualified to ia- 
struct. . had no great partiality for his profession ; and 
Garrick was as little disposed to learn. . Both being soon 
weary of their situation, in 1737 they set out together to 
try their fortunes in the metropolis ; Garrick being.then 
about eighteen years of age. 

Soon afier his arrival in London, he entered himself 
of the Temple, with a design apparently to study the 
law as a profession ; but being now sensible of his little 
improvement in learning, and feeling the necessity of 
bestowing a more attentive application, he put himself 
under the instruction of Mr. Colson, an eminent mathe- 
matician at Rochester, and for some time pursued his 
studies with diligence and success. It was not long, 
however, before his uncle died, and left him a legacy of 
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* 'duiiBiiul pomdh. Being unsettled in his mind, 
ABSokory in his purmiits, because his filial affection ke{A 
Inm fnm indulging his fixed and nnconquerable propo- 
•i^ to the stage, he entered soon after into partnership 
wMi his brother Peter, a tvine-merchant tn Loodon. 
This union was also of ehort duration. The tempers aai 
habita of the two brothers were entireij opposite; ai^ 
i» avoid the nnpleasantneas of daily altercation, th^ 
. parted by mutual consent 

In this interval his mother had died ; and behig nam 
freed iVom a restraint which his duty had imposed on him, 
he gave a loose to his darling passion for the stage, and 
associated chiefly with those frdm whom he could derive 
dramatic improvement or pleasure. In the company of 
the most celebrated actors he tried his powers, and fre- 
quented the theatre as a school where he was to lefam the 
principles of his art 

Garrick however, though enthusiastic in his porsuit, 
was not one of those inconsiderate votaries for dramatic 
feme, who risk success by crude and untimely attempts. 
He formed a proper estimate of his native powers, and 
did not expose them before they gained maturitj' He 
considered it too hazardous to make his beginning on a 
liondon stage; and therefore passed his noviciate at 
Ipswich, In the summer of 1141. The first character 
in which he appeared was that of Aboan, in the tr^edy 
of Oroonoko, under the assumed name of LydM ; and 
the applause which he gained did credit to the taste of 
his provincial judges. In quick succession he performed 
several capital parts, both in tragedjf and comedy ; and 
even to excel in the feats of Harlequin was not betow 
his anabition. In every character, and in every attempt, 
he met wiih the loudest applause ; and having now gained 
confidence by success, he appeared (he next winter on 
^re^rL^.^"^^^^^^ The first character which 

presented to a Londoo audience, was that of Richard 
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the Third ; and the most eminent judges of dramatic ex- 
4;ellence in the great world, confirmed tlie decisions of hi« 
previous coantry audiences. In a short time, Drurj -lane 
and Ck>vent-garden theatres were almost deserted. It 
was unfashionable not to see Garrick, and as unfashion. 
^ble not to admire him. He was univereaily acknow^ 
iedged to be a rising prodigy on the stage ; and alcme, 
but in vain, did the interested part of his profession 
endeavour to depreciate his worth. Quin could not con- 
ceal his vexation: and being told of his unbounded 
success, he observed, ^^ that Garrick's was a new re- 
iigion ; Whitfield was followed for a time, but people 
w-onld soon return to church again." This being 
reported to the young actor, he wrote the following 
epigram : 

Pope Quill, who damns an chinches but his own. 
Complains that heresy comipts the town ; 
That Whitfield-Gariick has misled the age. 
And taints the sound religion of the stage. 
«« Sdiism,** he cries, " ha-j tura'd the natian's brain ; 
But eyes will open, and to church again !** 
Thou great InfaUible, forbear to roar ; 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more. 
When doctrines meet with general approbation. 
It is not heresy, but refwraation. 

But if Garrick was a match for his jealous opponents 
at the pen, he found himself inferior in influence. Hav- 
ing been admitted to a half of the profits at Goodinan's- 
fields, the patentees of tlie other theatres saw that tliey 
must subvert his empire to preserve their own. An act 
of parliament was obtained to confine dramatic exhibi- 
tions to Drury-lane and Covent-garden ; and Garrick 
entered into an agreement with the manager of the 
former, on the salary of five hundred pounds a year. 
He had previously made himself known as a dramatic 
writer, by his ' Lying Valet,' and ' Lethe f and now he 
began to obtain tlie appellation of the English Roscius ; 

R 
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aad to be amrteii fay the cfegant, and patronized bj &e 

!■ ctKi9Bi|iicBce of kk renowii, Ireland expressed a 
des^ire lo wkacas his. powers ; aad having obuined very 
Ivcmive l iiME , be pa Awe d in Dublin during the 
AM— u <N 1742 widi sBch nnoonnon celebrity, and to 
scch crovrded honses, tbaCan ^■dcaucnl fever broke oat, 
v'rich went by the name of '^ Gamcfc^s disorder.^^ His 
ivcrptBon in that hospitable country was the most flat- 
thai anv ador ever expertenced, either before or 



aoce. 

In tLe iviater he resomed his station at Dmry-Iane, 
and was noiv irreTocably 6xed in the theatricat profes- 
sioa. His name in a play-bill operated like a charm ; be 
never appeared wiibout attracting full houses : and bis 
fame being now complele3y established, he coutisoed 
far a long series of years the admiration of the public, and 
the idol of his friends ; among whom be could enumerate 
the mx^ distinguished m rank, conseqcence, and talents. 
His services were found so essential to the support of 
the theatre, that in the year 1 147 he became a joint 
patentee of Drury-iane. In this capacity he exerted him- 
self to introduce order, decency, and decorum ; and bis 
own example co-operated to give success to bis eiidea- 
^vours. He even rendered his profession more respectable 
than it had been before ; not only by his superior ac- 
coiapltshments, but by his moral conduct. 

in two > ears after he became a manager, he married 

randemeiselle Violclte; a young lady of great personal 

beautv and eiejrant qualities, who proved a n*ost affec- 

tionate partner. He was no%v easy in his circumstances, 

happy in his connexions, admired wherever be was 

known, and Mazoned by fame over Europe ; and after 

ic ye.^T-s of ftGriduous application he determined to visit 

continent, both with a view to the improvement of 

health, and the estension of his knowledge. Ac* 
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cordingly in 1 T63 be set out on his travels; and was every 
where received with a resped due to his extraordinary 
talents as an actor, which be readily exhibited when 
properly requested. Indeed vanity seems to have beea 
a predominant part of his character, and he received the 
incense of applause with as much rapture as if he had not 
been accustomed to enjoy it. His company was eagerly de- 
sired by the great and the learned in France and Italy ; 
and to entertain them he would go through the whole 
circle of theatric exertions, with a rapidity unexampled, 
and an impressive force that nothing could resisL Without 
the least preparation, be could assume any character, and 
seize on any passion. He passed in an instant from the 
deepest tragedy to the extremes of comic levity, and agitated 
every spectator with the feeling which he meant to inspire. 
He repeated the soliloquy from Macbeth before the 
duke of Parma ; and had several friendly contests with 
the celebrated mademoiselle Clairon at Paris, for the en- 
tertainment of their mutual friends. But Garrick was not 
satisfied iivith tlie fame which he justly received for ani- 
mated and correct expression of the passions from plays 
only ; he convinced his friends, that even in dumb show 
he could melt the heart. Having been an eye-witness of 
an unhappy father in France^ fondling his child at an open 
window, when it sprung from his arms, and was dashed 
to pieces in the street, he recited this affecting incident ; 
and threw himself iuto the distracted attitude of the parent 
at the instant when his darling appeared irrecoverably lost, 
with such natural expression of unutterable woe, that he 
filled every breast with sympathetic horror, and drew forth 
a shower of tears. Even Clairon was so mud) affected 
and charmed, that when she. had a little recovered, by an 
involuntary impulse of applause, she caught Garrick in 
her arms and kis^d him. 

After spending about a year and a half on the continent, 
our great Roscius retarned to his native land ; and havin^^ 
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derived mucb of his reputation from exhibiting the im- 
passioned scenes of Shakspeare, in honour of that immor- 
tal author he projected a jobilee at Stratford, which drew 
together such a concourse of polite spectators as was 
scarcely ever known before. On this occasion, the first 
actor paid the homage of respect to ihe first dramatic 
writer that Britain ever produced. 

In 1773 Garrick became sole manager of Drury-Iane : 
1}ut age now creeping on, and the gout and stone fre- 
quently afilicting him, he sold his share of the patent three 
years after, and bade a final adieu to the stage. The two 
or three weeks before he retired, he went through some of 
his principal characters with undiminished spirit, and con- 
firmed the reputation he had gained. The last part which 
he performed was Felix, in the comedy of the- Wonder. 
When the play was ended, he stepped forward under ex- 
treme emotion ; and after a short struggle, addressed the 
audience in such pathetic terms as drew tears from every 
eye, as 'well as his own. '* This,"** said he, '* is to me a very 
awful moment: it is no less than parting for ever with those 
from whom I have received the greatest kindness and fa- 
vours, and upon the spot where that kindness and those 
favours were enjoyed." Having concluded his parting 
harangue, in which every heart sympathized, he made a 
profound bow, the curtain dropped, and he retired amidst 
the regret and acclamations of the most brilliant audience 
that had ever been collected in an English theatre. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1778, being on a 
visit with Mrs. Garrick at the country seat of earl Spencer, 
he was seized with a disorder, from which having par- 
tially recovered, he returned to his house in the Adelphi: 
but next day the attack returned, and the arts of medicine 
proving ineffectual to relieve him, a stupor came on, and 
increased till the moment of his dissolution ; which hap- 
pened four days after, without a groan. Many of the 
&<:ulty attended bim with affectionate assiduity^ 
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A monumeiit is erected to bis memory in Westminster-^ 
abbey, under whicb is the following epitaph : 

To paint fidr Nature, by Divine eominaiid, 
•— Hei m^gic pencil in his {Rowing hand,— - 
A Shakspeare rose :^then, to expand his fame 
Wide o*er tliis ** breathing world," a Garrick came. 
' Though sunk in death the forms the poet drew. 
The actor's genius bade them breathe anew; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Iimnortal Ganick callM them back to day ; 
And, till Eternity, with power sublihic, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoaiy Time; 
Shakspeare and Garrick like twin stars sliaU shine. 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine, 

S. J. Pbatt. 

Considered as a dramatic writer, his fame is only sub- 
ordinate. His compositions of every kind are rather the 
temporary effusions of an elegant playful mind, than 
finished productions. But universal excellence is not tlie 
lot of man. He reached the summit of excellence as aii 
actor; and, what is more to his credit, he performed 
"With respectability his part in private life. He was greedy 
of money and of praise ; of the former, however, he made 
a charitable use, and the latter was justly due to his 
supereminent abilities. Courted and flattered as he was, 
he must have been somewhat more than man to be abso- 
lutely devoid of vanity. It has been said of Garrick, 
"that he was only natural on the stage ;" yet his private 
friends loved him well, and have paid many honourable 
testimonies to his social worth. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 

Born ITtS— Kffled 1779. 
From 1st George IL, to 19 th George IIL 

-Tor the present reign was reserved the glory of car- 
rying the spirit of maritime enterprise to its utmost ez- 
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tent, and -of directing^ it to its noblest ends ; the enfarge* 
ment of science, and the civilication of mankind : nor 
can the patriotic sovereign who patronised these desi^s 
be ever viewed in this hononrabie light, without reflecting 
a lui^re on the able servant who executed them* Distin- 
guished as this country is for its illustrious navigators, it 
derives no small part of its fame from producing such a 
man as Cook ; who by dint of persevering diligence, and 
the exercise of useful talents, burst through the impedi- 
ments of original indigence and obscurity,, gained the 
palm of deserved celebrity^ and now ranks, high anKmg 
the benefactors of mankind. 

This respectable and beloved conmiander was born at 
Marton in Cleveland, cbout four miles from Great Ayton 
ift Yorkshire* His father^ who lived in the bumble 
capacity of a farmer^s servant, married a woman in the 
same sphere of life with himself. Both were noted for 
honesty, sobriety^ and industry; qualities which are 
estimable in even the lowest station ; and when our navi- 
gator was very young, his father ^s good character procured 
him the place of a bailiff to a gentleman at Great Aytoo, 
whither the family removed. The son followed the same 
servile employment, as much as his tender years would 
permit ; and thus laid the foundation of that hardiness of con* 
stitution which enabled him to fulfil his future destiny* 

The early education of Cook seems to have lieen very 
slender ; however, it was not wholly neglected. At the 
age of thirteen he was placed under the care of a writing 
master, with whom he learned the rudiments of arith- 
metic and book-keeping ; and is said to have shewn a 
remarkably facility in acquiring the science of numbers. 

Having reached his seventeenth year, his father bound 

' apprentice to a grocer at Staith, a considerable fish- 
owii. But as he evinced a strong partiality for a 
ime life (for which his predilection was probably 
rmed by the situation of the place, and the prevail- 
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mg taste of its inhabitants,) after eighteen monlhs of 
servitade he obtained a release from his engagementSy 
and determined to follow the bent of his geniuB. 

Accordingly 9 in 1746 he became an apprentice fcft 
three years to some gentlemen of Whitby, who were 
engaged chiefly in the coal-trade ; and served the fuH 
term to their entire satisfaction. After performing some 
voyages t* the Baltic in the capacity of a common sailor, 
his masters, who had penetration enough to discover his 
talent» and ^wortb, appointed him mate to one of their 
ships, and al\er some time made him an offer of the 
place of captain ; which, fortunately for his country, be 
declined. 

On the commencement of hos(ilitie9 between Great 
Britain and France in 1775, Cook, who then \ny in the 
river Thames, finding that press-warrants were issuod, 
felt a spirit that disdained to be compelled to serve his 
king, and he adopted the resolution of entering as a 
volunteer in the royal navy ; *^ having a mind,^' as he 
expressed himself, ^^ to try his fortune in that way. 

The first ship in which he served was the Eagle; and 
captain (afterwards sir Hugh) Palliser, being appointed 
to its command, soon remarked the diligence and atten« 
tion of Cook, and granted him every encouragement 
compatible with his humble station. His friends and 
connexions in his native country, likewise, tinding his 
conduct deserving their patronage, generously interfered 
in^his behalf; and by the assistance of Mr. Osbaldestoa, 
member for Scarborough, and the warm encomiums of 
his captain, at last procured him a master ^s warrant ia 
the Mercury ; in which ship he sailed, under sir Charles 
Saunders, to assist in the reduction of Quebec* 

His professional merit, skill, and intrepidity, were 
now sufficiently known; and he was appointed to take the 
soundings of the river St. Lawrencey-du-ectly opposite to 
the French camp ; a service as hazardous as important^ 
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but which be p«rrornied to ibe entire satisbctioD trf' hia 
rniployers. 

There is no itasm to beiierc (hat bdbte this period 
Cook had uh-<I a pencil, or was iLccquainted with the 
principles of drawing ; but such were the vigour of his 
mind, and his apiilude for the acquieiiion of knowledge, 
that he s])ecdiiy maiAcred every objeji^l to which he ap- 
plied. Under every disadvaniage, he furoisbed tbe «d- 
Biiral with a complete draught of the channei and its 
souadings; and at once eidabliiibed bis repotaiioa as a 

AAer ilie conquest of Canada, so honourabh to every 
person wbo bore a pari in it, be was appointed nasler of 
the North UDiberl and, under lord Coiville, on tbe Mova 
ikoiia station ; where he ingratiated himself with his 
noble commander ina highdegree. Being sensibletbathe 
was now in the road to promotion, be redoubled his 
ardour to qualify himself for attoning any statimi to 
which he might be raised. He devoted his lei' tire hovrft 
to tbe study of such branches of knowledge a« add otili^ 
to, or reAea a histre oo, naval life. He read Euclid's- 
elemenlB, and studied astronomy; and by ^pplicatkn 
aad perseverance overcame every distade of situation, and 
made a progress which a man of less genius could never 
have attained, even under much superior advantages. 

In April, 1760, he received a lieutenant's commisricHi, 
and daily advanced in the career of glorj-. Stimulated by 
tke success that bad attended bis past labours, and ani- 
mated by the hopea of fiiture promotion, he diligently 
applied himself to acquire a knowledge of the North 
coast, and to facilitate its navigation. His 
s an accurate draaghlsman were now so well 
hat he wna employed by different com- 
o make charts and surveys; and the unani- 
e of tbe best judges coDfirms bis merit in this 
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Towards the close of 1 762, he returned to England 
and married a young lady of the name of Batts, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who had every claim to his warm- 
est affection and esteem. His situation in life however, 
and the high and important services to which he was 
called, did not suffer him to partake long together of 
domestic enjoyments ; for he was variously engaged in 
North America and the West Indies during some of the 
subsequent years. 

That he had made a considerable proficiency in practi- 
cal astronomy before 1 766, is evident from his observa- 
tion of an eclipse of the sun at the island of Newfound- 
land taken that year, with the longitude deduced from h, 
which was published in the Philosophical Transactions ; 
and he now acquired reputation for his scientific, as he 
Lad formerly for his professional skill. 

But we have now come to a period of his life which 
requires little illustration ; his services are well known to 
£urope and the world, and can here be only summed up 
in a very cursory manner. The history of his voyages 
will be read and remembered as long as curiosity is an 
active principle of the human mind. Having thus seen 
the progressive steps by which this great nautical charac- 
ter rose, it cannot fail to be consolatory to those who, 
like him, aspire by merit to distinction, to know that the 
path is still open ; and that honour and fame await the 
brave, the enterprising, and the meritorious. 

The Royal Society having resolved that it would be 
beneficial to science to send proper persons into the South 
Seas, to observe the expected transit of Venus over the 
sun^s disk, lieutenant Cook, whose abilities as an astro- 
nomer were now well known, was not only appointed to 
the command of a vessel fitted out by government for. 
this purpose, but also constituted joint-astronomer with 
Mr. Charles Green. The present sir Joseph Banks also 
volunteered his services on this occasion ; and Dr. So- 
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lander, a disciple of Limuetts^ added to the scientific 
attendants of the voyage. Cook^ with the rank of 
captain, sailed down the river Thames on the 3Ckh of 
July, 1768, on an expedition the most honourable to his 
country. Seldom have distiMit regions been explored by 
authority, unless for the purposes of avarice or ambition ; 
but on this occasion the desire of knowledge was the grand 
incitement to adventure. In the course of the voyage, 
captain Cook visited the Society islands v. determined the 
insularity of New Zealand ; sailed through the straits 
which separate two islands, now called after his name ; 
and made a complete survey of botb» He afterwards ex> 
plored theeaster-n coast of New Holland ,iiitherto unknown, 
and thus added, an extent of more than^ two thousand 
miles to our geographical knowledge of the globe. In 
this voyage, which lasted nearly three years, captain Cook, 
besides effecting the immediate object of his mission,, 
made discoveries eqiial in number and importance to all. 
the navigators of his own or any other country collectively,, 
from the time of Columbus to the present. 

Soon after his return, it was determined to equip two-, 
fillips tocQn^)leie the discovery of the southern hemi-^ 
sphere.. It had long been a prevailing idea among geo- 
graphers, that the unexplored part contained another, 
continent ; and captain Cook was employed to ascertain 
this imgortant point. Accordingly he sailed from Dept- 
ford in the Resolution^ accompanied- by. the Adventure^ 
oi the dth of April, L77/S, and* effectually resolved the 
question of a- southern continent i. having traversed that 
hemisphere in such a manner as not to leave a possibility, 
of its existence; unless near the pole, and out' of the 
reach of navigation. During this expeditionhe discovered 
N^w Caledonia, one of the largest islands in the Sooth 
Pacific Ocean; the island of South Georgia; and 
Sandwich-land, the farthest point of the Southern hemi-- 
sghRtez. and havings twice visited the tropical seas^.Iie^ 
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settled the positions of some places, und made several 
fresh discoveries. 

So many servides performed by one man, might have 
been an honourable acquittance from further toils ; and 
his country considered it in this light ; but captain Cook, 
animated by the love of true glory, wished to complete 
the geography of the globe ; an^ having been consulted 
respecting the appointment of a proper officer to conduct 
a voyage of further discovery, to determine the practica- 
bjlily of a north-west passage to India, he immediately 
offered his own services, which were accepted with all 
possible gratitude and acknowledgments 

On this his third and unhappily last voyage, he sailed 
in July, 1776 ; and besides several islands in the Southern 
Pacific, be discovered, to the north of the equinoctial line, 
the group called the Sandwich islands ; which, from their 
situation< and products, bid fair to become an object of con- 
sequence in the system of European navigation and com- 
merce. After (his he proceeded on the grand object of his 
expedition, and explored what had hitherto remained un- 
known ol' the western- coast of America, contaiaing an 
extent of three thousand five hundred miles ; ascertained 
the proximity of the two great continents of Asia and 
America ; passed the straits that divide them ;^ and sur- 
veyed the coast on each side to such a height of northern 
latitude, as fully demonstrated the impracticability of a 
pasiage, in. that hemisphere^ from, the Atlantic into the 
Pacific Ocean, either by an- eastern or western course;- 

After having achieved so much, it is- painful to reflect 
that he did not live to enjoy the honours which would 
have been. paid to bis successful and meritorious labours. 
On his return^. he was unfortunately cut olt; in an aifray 
with the natives of Owhyheff, one of the Sandwich islands ; 
which were thus part of the fruits of his discoveries, and 
the scene of his melancholy death. The loss of this 
•stimaUle man was siucerely lamented, not only by Britain, 
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but by every nation which lof ed science, or was capable 
of appreciating useful talents and services. The most 
honourable eulogies have been paid to his memory, by 
some whose slightest praise is fame : but no panegyric 
can exceed his deserts, nor are monuments necessary to 
perpetuate his remembrance: those which he erected 
himself will be eternal. 

His character is thus drawn by his amiable coadjutor, 
captain King ; " The constitution of his body was robust, 
inured to labour, and capable of undergoing the severest 
hardships. Hid stomach bore without difficulty the 
coarsest and most ungrateful food. Indeed temperance 
in him was scarcely a virtue, so great was the indifierence 
with which he submitted to any kind of self-denial. Tbe 
qualities of his mind were of the same hardy vigorous 
kind with those of his body. His courage was cool and 
determined, and accompanied with an admirable presence 
of mind in the moment of danger. His manners were 
|ilain and unaffected. His temper might perhaps have 
been justly blamed as to hastiness and passion, had not 
these been disarmed by a disposition the most benevolent 
and humane. But the distinguishing feature of his cha- 
racter was unremitting perseverance in the pursuit of his 
object ; which was not only superior to tbe opposition of 
dangers, and the pressure of hardships, but even exempt 
from the want of ordinary relaxation.^' 

As a commander, his beiievol«it attention to the 
health of his men, and the success which attended it, 
form a distinguished part of his praise. By the judicioos 
methods he pursued, he has shewn the world that tbe 
longest voyages, through every climate, may be performed 
with as little risk of life from natural causes, as under 
our native sky, and surrounded with every comfort. He 
has proved that the scurvy, which has so frequently been 
the pest of nautical expeditions, may be avoided, or its 
lavages repelled. For hiseasy and practicable meaasi/ 
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secDriog the health of seamen, which he comnranicated 
^o the Royal Society, the gold medal was voted to faim^ 
with an appropriate speech by the president, after his 
departure on his last voyage. This testimony of gratitude 
Bever reached his earst but for the services which obtain- 
ed it, bis name will descend to future ages, among the 
friends and benefactors of mankmd. 



SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTOKE, 

JUDGE OF THE COURT OF COMMON PLE1& 
Bom 172a— Died 178a 

From 9th George /., to 20th George III^ 

lo be able to produce flowers in a path confessedly 
rugged, to render the driest ^subject not only instructive 
but inviting, implies no small share of genius and talents - 
and this was reserved for sir William Blackstone to per- 
form. Before bis time, jurisprudence was studied only 
as qualifying for a profession ; but his labours rendered it 
a. classical pursuit. The illustrious Bacon bad the glory 
to bring down philosophy to the level of common under-^ 
standings, and to render it captivating ; and Blackstone 
made the legal polity of his country amiable and popolar, 
by (he simple neatness with which he clothed it. 

This elegant lawyer was a native of London, and was 
born in Cheapside. His father was a very respectable 
citizen, but died before the birth of this his fourth son: 
his mother was of a genteel family in Wiltshire, but she 
too departed this life before he could be duly sensible of 
his loss. The care of his education therefore devolved on 
an uncle, who placed him early at the Charter-house ; 
and he was afterwards admitted on that excellent and 
liberal foundation. In this seminary he pursued his 
ciassical studies with uncommon assiduity and success, 
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and gaTe indications of those talents and that kdustry 
which shone in his futare life. When only fifteen yeam 
of age, he was found properly qoaiified to be removed to 
the university ; and accordingly was entered a commoner 
of Pembroke college, Oxford. Bat being at the head of 
the school, and deservedly favoured by his master, he 
was permitted to ccmtinue some months ^longer a scholar 
at the Charter-house, that he might have the honour and 
emolument of speaking the usuai oration on the anniver- 
sary commemoration of the tbunder. About the same 
time, he obtained Mr- Benson's gold medal for verses on 
Milton ;. and was considered by all who knew him as & 
Tery promising genius. 

Pursuing his academical studies with unremitted ardour,, 
he soon became as much admired at the university as he 
had beepi at school. The Greek and Latin poets were 
his favourites, but they did not engross all his attention* 
Logic, mathematics, and other sciences, were cultivated 
by the young student with diligence and alacrity ; and 
possessing a mind formed for acute investigation, and a 
taste for extracting the sweets of every subject which he 
studied, he converted the most dry into an amusement, 
and the most abstruse he stripped of its veil and its aspe- 
rity. He evinced a particular' passion, foe architecture ; 
and when no more than twenty years of age, drew up 
the elements of that science for his own use only: b^t 
this was considered as only a presage of his. future cele-- 

brity. 

Hitherto, however, he had been studying merely for 
ornament, or for private gratification. It now was requi- 
site to determine on some profession in life, in which he 
might render his talents subservient to his advancement. 
Accordingly he quitted the flowery paths of polite litera- 
ture, in which he hadstrayed with the highest intellectual 
delight ; and devoting himself to the study of the law,, 
entered himself of the Middle Temple in Novembei;^^ 
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174L On this occasioB he wrote a vevy keautiful ode^ 
entitled the Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse, from which 
the following extracts are taken : 

An by some tyrant's stem comnumd 
A wretch fbrsakes his native lancf^ 
In foreign dimes condemned to roam 
An endless exile ftom his home ; 
Pensive he treads the destined way. 
And dreads to go, nor dares to stay ; 
Till on some neigfab*ring mountain's brow 
He stops and turns his eyes below ; 
There, melting at the welT-known vi^w^ 
Drops a last tear> and bids adlea« 
So I, thus doom*d from thee to part^ 
Gay queen of fancy and of art. 
Reluctant move with doubtful mind. 
Oft stop, and often look behind. 

Shaispeare no more, thy sylvan son^ 
Nor all the art of Addison, 
Pope's heaven-strung lyre, nor Waller's ease,. 
Nor Milton's mighty self, must please^ 
Instead of these a formal band 
In furs and coifs around me stand : 
With soundis uncouth, and accents dry,. 
That grate •- the soul orharmony,' 
Each pedant sage unkicks his store 
Of mystic, dark, disoocdant lore ; 
And points, with tottering hand,, the ways. 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

There, in a winding close retreat. 
Is Justice doom'd to fix her ?%at; 
There, fenc'd by bulwarks of the law. 
She keeps the wond'ring world^in awe ;: 
Aaad there from vulgar sight retir'd. 
Like eastern queens, is more admir'd^ 

Oh ! let me pierce the secret (>hade. 
Where dwells the venerable maid : 
There hu^nbly nuirk, with rev'xent aw^ 
73ie guardian of Atitannia's law ; . 
Unf(dd with joy her sacred page,, 
lb' unUfid.boa9t o£ many an age. 
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Where mc^d ytX unifonn appean 
The wisdom of a thouMod yean ; 

In that pure spring the bottom view*. 
Clear, deep, and regidarljr true. 
And other doctrines dience imbibe 
Than hnrk within the sordid scribe f 
Observe how parts with ports unite 
In one harmonious rule tit right ; 
See countless wheels distinctly tend 
By various laws to one great end. 
While mighty Alfred's piercing soul 
Pervades and regulates the whole* 

In 1T44 Mr. Blackstone was elected a feliow of All 
Bonis, and from this period divided bis time between the 
college and the Temple. To tbe former he performed 
tBome very essential services, and was intrusted with the 
management of its most valuable concerns. 

In Michaelmas term, 1746, he was called to the bar; 
but possessing neither a confident eloquence, nor a prompt 
delivery, he did not make any considerable figure there. 
However, with his abilities, a patron alone was wanting 
to secure his success. His real merits were only known 
to a few ; for though both solid and striking, they re- 
quired to be set off by extrinsic circumstances. After 
attending the courts for seven years,^ and perhaps with 
as deep a knowledge of the laws of his country as any 
counsellor of his time, he found that with all his diligence 
and all his nlerit he could not open the way to fame ; 
and having previously been elected recorder of Walling- 
ford, and taken the degree of doctor of civil law, he 
resolved to retire to an academic life, and the limited 
practice of a provincial counsel. He is not the only great 
lawyer who has fouud the difficulty of rising in early 
distinction. In all the professions, a young adventurer 
requires some adventitious helps, some lucky incident 

to develop talents, or powerful friends to force them into 
notice. 

It was fortunate however for bis fame and for hit 
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country, that be gained the learned leisure which Oxford 
allowed him* Having for some years planned his lectures 
on the laws of England, he now began to execute this 
immortal work. In ] 754, he published his Analysis, which 
increased his fame as a legal scholar; andfonr years after, 
being elected Vinerian professor of the common law, he 
read his celebrated introductory lecture, which to the 
purest elegance of diction united the most recondite know- 
ledge of English jurisprudence. Every succeeding lecture 
increased his reputation; and he became the deserved 
object of admiration among the legal students, and was 
cotasidered as an ornament to the university. 

Being now generally knovrn as a man of talents, in 
1759 he purchased chambers in the Temple, and made 
another effort at the bar. He continued, however, to 
read his lectures at Oxford with the highest distinction; 
and they became so much talked of, that it is said the 
governor of his present majesty when prince of Wales 
requested a copy of them for the use of his royal pupiL 
It is certain that Dr. Blackstone was now daily advancing 
in fortune and fame. In 1 761 he was returned to parlia - 
meat; and appointed king's eounsel, after refusing the 
office of chief justice of the court of common pleas in 
Irehind. The saipie year he married a daughter of James 
Clitheroe, esq of Boston-home, in Middlesex, by whom 
be left several children; and vacating his fellowship, the 
chancellor of the university appointed him principal of 
New Inn hall. The following year he was made solici- 
tor*general to the queen, and was chosen a bencher of 
the Middle Temple. His celebrated Commentaries on 
the Laws of England began to be published in 1 765, and 
were completed in the four succeeding years. The re- 
putation which he gained by this work was unbounded; 
and in consequence it was minutely criticised by such as 
envied his fame, or disliked some principles which he had 
laid down. But the basis, and indeed the generalexecur 
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tkm, will be as durable as the British constitation, of 
which it treats; and let us add, may both be perpetual! 

In May, 1707, Dr; Blackstone was knighted, and ap^ 
poinled a judge in the court of king's bench; and the 
following month removed to the same station in the- 
common pleas. Having now obtained the summit of bis 
wishes,, he resigned all his other appointments, and settled 
wholly in London. Though never distinguished as a 
very fluent speaker, he was justly esteemed an able and 
upright judge, and did* honour to the bench.. But he 
did not confine his talents entirely to his vocation : when- 
ever his leisure permitted he was employed in some plan 
of public ^itility; either enlarging the bounds of legal 
knowledge, or promoting the interest aod welfare of 
society. 

A life devoted to intense study, early broogM upon 
him the infirmities of age. His conttitation was broken 
by the gout and nervous complaints, the effect of seden- 
tary pursuits. About Christmas, 1779, he was seized 
with an asthma, which was partially removed; but a 
stupor and drowsiness ensuing,, he died about six weeks 
afler, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and was buried in 
the iamily-vauk at Wallingford. 

As a lawyer, the character and abilitiesof sir William 
Blackstone must be estimated from his works ; and his 
fame may be safely committed to the breasts of the inn- 
partial. £very Englishman is under obligations to him 
for the pains he has taken to make the laws of his country 
intelligible,, and the philosopher will thank him for ren- 
decing the study of them easy and engaging. 

In private life he was truly amiable ; beloved by his 
friends for the pleasantness of his manners, and endeared 
to his family by the suavity of his disposition. He was a 
remarkable ecouomist of time ; and as he disliked squan- 
dering away his own, so he was averse to waste that of 
others. In reading his lectures, it could not be remenh 
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bered that he ever made his audience wait even a few 
minutes beyond the time appointed. No one could hare 
been more rigid in observing the hour and minute of an 
appointment. Indeed pmctuality, in his opinion, was so 
much a virtue, that he could not bring himself fo think 
perfectly well of any one who was notoriously defective 
in its practice. 
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Born 1709.— Died 1784. 

From 1th Anne, to Zitk George IIL 

Of this luminary of the eighteenth century, who wa9 
confessedly at the head of general literature in a country 
where knowledge is very widely diffused, so much already 
has been written by friepds and foes, by panegyrists and 
detractors, with such an amplitode of remark, and dili- 
gence of research, that the most industrious cannot glean 
a new anecdote, nor even throw an air of novelty on the 
hackneyed (heme. It will therefore be sufficient here to 
select some short biographical notices, and characteristic 
traits, of this profound writer, and truly good man: happy 
if the young can be thus lured to the study of his inesti- 
mable productions; happier still if they can be engaged 
to practise his virtues. For the life of Johnson was a 
perpetual comment on the precepts which he promulgated: 
in his v\Titings we read the man, exposed to the most 
incurious eye. Dignilied in his mind, he scorned to 
conceal his genuine sentiments, or to wrap them in the 
veil of mystery. He spoke and wrote from his own im- 
pressions alone, whether right or wrong ; he conceded 
nothing through complaiiiance, and palliated nothing 
through fear. 

Lichfield had the high honour of producing this pro- 
digy in the literary world* His father was a bookseUer 
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there; a profession formerly, and even now, accompa-' 
nied bj no mean talents, and which affords considerable 
facilities of cultivating them. Mr. Johnson seems to have 
been neither destitute of intelligence nor discernment ; 
but fortune did not smile upon his exertions, and he lost 
by scheming what he gained by his regular trade. Either 
from his parents, or a nurse, young Johnson unhappily 
derived a scrofulous taint, which disfigured his features, 
and affected the senses of hearing and seeing: and this 
it was perhaps which gave a melancholy cast to his mind, 
and even influenced his whole character. For this ma- 
lady he was actually touched by queen Anne ; for, being 
of a jacobitical family, hie parents had great faith in that 
soperstitioas practice. 

After acquiring the rudiments of reading under an 
old school-mistress, and an English master, he was 
sent to the grammar-school at his native city; and had 
for his associates Dr. James the physician, Dr. Taylor 
rector of Ashbourne, and Mr. Hector surgeon in Binning' 
ham, with whom he contracted a particular intimacy. 
At school he is said to have been averse to study, bat 
possessed of such strength of genius as rendered his tasks 
easy without much application. Some of his exercises 
have accidentally been preserved, and justify the c^inion 
of his father; who thought that literature was the direction 
to which his talents were inclined, and resolved to 
encourage- it notwithstanding the narrowness of bis 
own circumstances. To complete his classical studies he 
was afterwards removed to Stourbridge, where he acted 
in the double capacity of scholar and usher. His progress 
at the two grammar-schools he thus describes : *' At the 
first I learnt much in the school, but little from the 
master ; at the last I learnt much from the master, bat 
little in the school.'* 

After passing two years at home in desultory study, 
be was entered as a commoner of Pembroke college i 
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and according to the testimony of Dr. Adams, his fel- 
low-collegian, was the best qaalified young man he had 
€ver known admitted. He had not been long at the 
university before he had an opportunity of displaying his 
poetical genius, in a Latin translation of Pope^s Messiah; 
which at once established his fame as a classical scholar^ 
and procured him a compliment from the great author of 
that poem himself. 

But amidst his growing reputation as a scholar, he 
felt the penury of his circumstances insupportable. 
Humiliating as it must have been io a person of John- 
son^s independent and elevated mind, his finances did 
not even enable him to make a decent appearance in 
dress, much less to defray the expense of academical 
institution or elegant society^ At last the insolvency of 
his father completed his distress ; and he relinquished his 
prospects at the university, after a short and interrupted 
residence of three years. 

Keturning to Lichfield, he was for some time depend- 
ant on the hospitality of benevolent friends. At this 
period the morbid melancholy of his constitution, height* 
«ned by his forlorn circumstances, made him fancy that 
he was approaching to insanity^ and he actually consulted 
a physician on this subjects who found that his imagi- 
nation and spirits alone were affected, and that his 
judgment was sound and vigorous. From this habitual 
despondency he never was perfectly relieved, and all his 
amusements and his studies were only so many temporary 
alleviations of its influence. 

Being without permanent protection or provisioa, he 
ladly accepted the offer of the place of usher at a school 
«it Market Boswoith, immediately after his father's death ; 
H)n which latter event a sum of twenty pounds was the 
only inheritance which* fell to his share. This situation 
he soon found intolerable^ from the tyrannical behaviour 
of a patron, in whose house he lodged. His prospects 
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were now worse than ever; and he was obliged to the 
friendship of Mr. Hector, his formw csompaaioa, who wis 
DOW settled at Birminghaa, far a temporary refage. At 
this place he commenced his career as an author, in the 
serrice of the editor rf a newspaper; and here he pub- 
lished a traadation of Lobo^ Voyage to Abysgnia, for 
which he received five gnineas. This first prosaic pro- 
dttction of his pen contains none of that diaraderistic style 
which he afterwards formed, and which is peculiarly 

his own. 

Johnson had been early sensible of die inflnence d 
female charms; and after a transient passion for miss 
Lucy Porter, paid his addresses to her mother, the widow 
of a mercer in Birmingham, which were accepted ; aod 
in 1735 she made him happy with her hand, and a por- 
tion of eight hundred pounds. The object of his choice 
was nearly double his own age, and not extremely amiable 
either in person or manners: yet he says it was a love- 
match on both sides ; and he entertained a sincere afec- 
tion for her, which did not terminate with her life. 

As he was now in a state of comparative independence, 
he attempted to establish a boarding-school at Edial, near 
Lichfield; but this scheme proved unsuccessfiil for want 
of encouragement; and in 1731 he determined to try his 
fortune in London, the grand mart of genius and industry, 
and where talents of every kind have the amplest scope. 
Accordingly he set out, in company with Garrick; 
who had been his pupil, and now became his fellow- 
adventurer. Tliat two men who afterwards rose to such 
celobritv, should be thus launched into life at the same 
time, and not only as townsmen but as friends, is a 
sint^ular circumstance. The prospects of Johnson were 
certainly the most uninviting; he had been already 
broken by disappointments, and besides was a married 
n. The gay fancies of hope danced before the other, 
his fine flow of spirits enabled him to view with 
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cmcencern . what would have orerwhehned his com- 
panion. , 

How Johnson at first employed his talents, is not 
^well known : he had been however in previous corres- 
pondence with Mr. Cave, the proprietor of the Gentle- 
man^s Magazine ; and for some years after he settled in 
the metropolis, he derived his principal support from 
the part he took in that publication. After a few months^ 
trial, in \vhich he might possibly feel his strength, and 
enlarge his connexions, he returned to Lichfield for a 
-short time; and having now finished his tragedy of 
Irene, which had long employed his attention, he finally 
settled in London with his wife, who had hitherto been 
left in the country. 

The poor pittances that can be allowed to a mere 
contributor to a periodical work, however respectable, 
cannot be supposed adequate to supply the wants of an 
individual, much less those of a family. Johnson laboured 
under the utmost pecuniary distress; and meeting with 
Savage, a man of genius and equally unfortunate, their 
common misery endeared them to each other. He 
offered his tragedy to the stage, but it was rejected ; and 
even his exquisite poem entitled ^^ London,^^ imitated 
from Juvenal, with difficulty he could get accepted for 
publication. No sooner, however, was it read than 
admired : and if it was not a source of great emolument, 
it xertaiftly made Johnson known as an author by pro- 
fession i and facilitated the acceptance of other perfor- 
mances which, in the sequel, he scot into the world. 

Still his mind revolted at the idea of a precarious de- 
pendance on the profits of authorship ; and he endeavoured, 
but in vain, to obtain the mastership of the grammar- 
school of Appleby, in Leicestershire. Pope himself, 
unknown and unsolicited, wished to serve him in this 
affair ; but he could not succeed, and the business was 
dropped. He then made an attempt to be admitted at 
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Doctor's Commons, bat here too he &iJed ; and bein^ 
thos frastrated in every endeavour at melioratiDg his 
situatioa, he began to acquiesce in the drudgery of 
anthorship ; and seems to have adopted the resolntion 
of attempting to write himself into notice, by an attack 
upon goro'nment. His Marmor Narfoleense^ or *^ N(Mr- 
folk Marble,^ was poUished to vent his spleen against 
the Bmnswick succession, and the adherents and ministers 
of that iliastrioos family. It gratified his own political pre- 
judices, and gained him the fiivour of men of similar pnn- 
ciples ; but exposed him to the danger of a prosecution. 

Passing over that checkered scene of his life in which 
he may be described as a stipendiary of Cave, we come 
to a period when he soared to a higher flight in literature ; 
and fully confident of his own powers, which had gra- 
dually been developed and slowly rewarded, assumed the 
rank to which he had long been eminently entitled in the 
republic of letters. 

In 1749 he engaged as a critic and commentator on 
Shakspeare ; and published the plan of his great English 
Dictionary, addressed to lord Chesterfield in a strain 
of dignified compliment. The original hint of this great 
work is said to have been suggested by Dodsley ; and 
that respectable literary character and bookseller, with 
several others of the profession, contracted for its execu- 
tion, at the price of fifteen hundred guineas. 

His friend Garrick, by his transcendant theatrical 

abilities, had uow raised himself to the situation of joint 

patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre ; and under 

his patronage, the' long dormant tragedy of Irene was 

brought upon the stage. But the pompous phraseol<^ 

and brilliant •sentiments of Johnson were not colloquial 

on/ui^h for the drama. He displayed more art than 

'-, more description than pathos ; and consequently 

gedy was received but coolly by the public The 

, however, had sense enough to perceive that bis 
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talents did not lie in this direction ; he acquiesced in the 
decision of the public, and ceased to waste his time and 
Jaboor on ^ species of composition for which nature had 
not adapted him. 

During the time that he was engaged on his Dictionary, 
to reliev^he tedium of uniform attention to one object, 
he brought oat his Rambler; a work containing the purest 
morals and justest sentiments, and on which alone his 
reputation as a fine writer and a good man may safely be 
rested. At first, however, it was far from being popular: 
but Johnson persevered with a laudable fortitude, conscious 
of its merits; and he had afterwards the pleasure to see 
it run through many editions, and even to be translated 
into foreign languages. 

Soon after those excellent essays were closed, he lost 
his wife ; an event which threw him into the greatest 
affliction. His friends in general, from her character and 
behaviour, were disposed to ridicule what in many would 
have been deemed a feigned sorrow : but Johnson felt all the 
poignancy of sincere grief, as is evident from his always com- 
memorating the day of her death as a kind of religious fast. 

His dictionary was now about to appear ; and lord 
Chesterfield, sensible of neglecting the person who had, 
in the first instance, claimed the honour of his patronage, 
paved the way for its favourable reception with the pub- 
lic, by two essays in the periodical paper called The 
World, expressly devoted to its praise. His lordship, 
no doubt, expected that launching those two little cock- 
boats, as Johnson contemptuously termed them, to assist 
him v\'hen he was now in port, would obliterate the 
remembrance of past neglect, and procure him the im- 
mortal honour of a dedication. But the dignified lexi- 
cographer saw through the artifice ; and in a keen letter 
rejected the advances of his lordship, and thereby 
afforded a noble lesson to ungracious patrons and 
insulted authors. After some expressions of general 
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aclcnowledgment, this epistle ran in the following satv 
caatic strain : 

^' Seven years, my lord, have now pafted since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door; during which time I have been pushing on 
my work through difficuhies of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it at last to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

" Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with nncon- 
cern on a man struggling for his life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
-labours, had it been early, would have been kind.: but 
it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy 
it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am 
known and do not want it. I hope therefore it is bo 
very cynical asperity, not to coj^fess obligations where 
no benefit has been received ; or to be unwilling that 
the public should consider me as owing that to a patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself.'*"' 

This stupendous monument of labour, talents, and 
genius, was published in May, 1755; and his amiable 
friend Mr- Wharton procured him the degree of master 
of arts to grace the title-page. Notwithstanding a few 
blunders, which Johnson had anticipated might exist, 
it was instantly received with gratitude and congratula- 
tion; and though the labour of an individual, it was 
deservedly compared with the united efforts of the forty 
French academicians, who had produced a similar work. 
To this his friend Garrick alludes in a complimentaij 
epigram which concludes with this couplet-: 

And Johnson well arm'd, like a hero of yore. 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more;. 

Bnt though he had now reared his fame on an ada- 
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Qianline basis, and was flattered by the great and listened 
io by the learned, he was not able to emerge from 
poverty and dependance. It is recorded that he was 
arrested for a debt of ive guineas in the following year? 
and obliged to his friend Mr. Samuel Richardson for 
bis liberation. By the labours of his pen be was barely 
iible to provide for the day that was passing over his head. 
His Idler produced him a temporary supply ; and Rasselas, 
which he composed with unexampled rapidity to discharge 
some debts left by his mother, who died in extreme old 
age, he sold for a hundred pounds. 

At last, in 1 762, royal munificence raised him above 
the drudgery of an author by profession ; and fixed bin 
in the enjoyment ^ learned -ease, or ot)Iy voluntary 
labour. He received a pension of three hundred pounds 
a-year, as a reward for his past productions, which had 
been so honourable (o his country, and useful to mankind. 

For this patronage he was indebted to a family for whom 
he had shown no aftection, and to the generous recom- 
mendation of two men to whose country he had con- 
tracted a singular antipathy. The late lord Roslyn and 
lord Bute were the organs and the origin of his majesty's 
bounty. Against lord Bute, in particular, he had jomed 
in the popular cry of indiscriminating invective; and 
thus '^ even-handed Justice^' compelled liim to an awk- 
vrard, though not unpleasant penance, for indulging in 
a splenetic prejudice, equally unworthy of a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

On becoming a pensioner, a word which he bad en- 
-deavoured to render odious <by the explanation he affixed 
to it in his Dictionary, he was exposed te the invective 
or the raillery of his literary opponents ; but it must be 
allowed that a pension was never better bestowed, nor 
did his ftiture conduct disgrace his former principles. 
On several subsequent occasions, indeed, he defendel 
government as a party wTiter; b«t it was only when the 
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jMibjcct corre^Mmded with hk political priociplcs, or wlm 
his^naturaraDd uobiassed soitiiiieiitB of eqnilj drew.him 
ioto the contest 

Being now in posseasion of fiune and a DKiderate inde- 
j)endence9 be gave full scope to the natural philantbro|iy 
of his heart, and extended his beneficence to the less 
favoored and the less fortnnate. The drele of his ac« 
qnaintanees was enlarged ; and he took pecnliar <deligk 
in a literary club which he had contributed -to establish, 
and which vet weeklj at the Turk^s head in Gorard- 
. street, Soho. 

The year 1765 brought him several honours and ad- 
Tantages* The university of Dublin complimented hin 
with the degree of doctor of laws; and he had the good 
fortune, about the same time, to contract an acquaintance 
with .the family of Mr. Tbrale, in which he afterwards 
^ent the happiest hours of his life. The jsame year 
}ie had an interview with his majesty, .in the queen's 
library. The king asked him ^^ if he intended to publish 
uny more works ?^* Johnson ipodestly answered, ^^ that 
he thought he had written enough." ^^ And so should I 
too^'*^ replied the king, "if -you had not written so well" 
No author ever. received ajuster compliment from royalty, 
and Dr. Johnson seems to have been duly sensible of it. 
But compliment now was the -natural incense which be 
expected; and for many years before his death, he 
received from- the world that unqualified praise which is 
seldom paid before the grave. His fame waJs too well 
established in the public opinion to be.shaken by obloquy^ 
or shared by a rival ; his company was universally courted; 
his peculiarities were overlooked or forgotten in the 
admiration of his superior talents; and his foibles were 
lost in the blaze of virtues. His views expanding with 
his situation, it is said that he had the ambition even of 
procuring a seat in parliament: but in this he failed, and 
pcrliaps justly : for it is prpbable that he would have beeo 
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too dogmatica] in- the senate, and too impafienf of contra^ 
diction, to obeenre the decorum of debate. 

In antamn 1773 he made a jommey into Scotland, in' 
company with his friend Mr. Etoswell; and his obser^a- 
tions in this excursion, which he published soon after, 
evinced great strength of mind, comprehensive knowledge' 
of mankind, and no inconsiderable share of that prejudice 
which he had indulged against the Scotch till it had be- 
come involuntary. His remarks on Ossian involved him 
in an angry dispute with Mr. Macpherson, who even 
threatened- him with corporal chastisement ; and to whom 
in return he addressed a letter in the warmest style of * 
contemptuous superiority, ^^ Any. violence oiered to me,^' 
said he indignantly, ^^ I shall do my best to repel; and 
what I cannot do for myself, the [aw shall for me. 1 
hope I shall. never be deterred from detecting wiiat I 
think a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian.^* 

The personal prowess of Johnson indeed had not been 
small. On a former occasion he knocked down Osborne - 
the bookseller, who had been indolent to him ; and he 
now provided himself with an oak plant which might 
have served for the rafter of a house, to protect himself 
from the expected fury of the translator of Ossian. 

In the year 1775 he visited France, in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. The people of that country were 
lost in astonishment at the contemplation of his figure, 
his manners, and his dress; which probably reminded 
them of an ancient cynic philosopher risen from his grave. 
The same year his own university conferred on him the«> 
degree of doctor of laws, the highest honorary compli* 
ment which it can bestow. 

In 1777 he undertook the Lives of the English Poets, 
which he completed in 1781. ^^ Some time in March,^ 
gays he in his Meditations, ^^ I finished the Lives of the 
Poets: which I wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and 
hastily^ unwilling to work, but working with vigour 
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and haste/' Though now upwards of seventy yean of 
age. vet in this last ereat work, which is a most correct 
specimen of fiterary biography, he betra}-5 no decline of 
powers, no deticiency of spirit. 

The paisy, asthma, and incipient dropsy, soon after 
be^an to shew that he was verffino^ to his dissolution. 
Thoiiojh truly religious, rtiough the Scriptures had been 
bis study and the rule of his conduct, he contemplated 
his end with fear and apprehension ; but when the last 
struggle approached, he summoned up the resolution of 
a Christian; and on the 13th of December, 1784, died 
full of hope, and strong in faith. His remains were 
interred in Westminster-abbey; and a monument has 
since been erected to bis memory in St. Paul's cathedral, 
wMth an appropriate Latin inscription by the learned Dr. 
Parr. His collected works were published in eleven 
volumes, octavo, by his friend sir John Hawkins; and 
another and more perfect edition, in twelve volumes, by 
the late Mr. Murphy. 
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BISHOP OF LONDON* 

Bom 1710.— Died 1787. 

Fro^n 6lh Jnne^ to Zlth George IIL 

Often has the mitre of London been placed on unsul- 
lied brows;, but has seldom fallen to the lot of a man 
who united so rare an assemblage of all that was good in 
the Christian, and great in the scholar, as Robert Lowth. 
This illustrious prelate was the son of William Lowth, 
prebendary of Winchester; and was born in that city, 
in the year 1710. His father was eminent as a scholar, 
but still more, distinguished as a pious and worthy man; 
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SO that the virtues and talents of his offspring might well 
be considered as hereditary, only that a double portioa 
of the father's spirit rested on the son. 

At the celebrated seminary of Winchester, founded by 
William of Wykeham, he received his grammatical edu* 
cation ; and some time before he left school, he displayed- 
his genius and taste by some beautiful compositions. His 
poem on the Genealogy of Christ, as painted on the win- 
dow of Winchester-college chapel, first made him known 
in the train of the muses: and this was followed by ano-- 
tber on Catherine-hill, the scene of youthful pastime to 
the Wykehamites: a subject which must have been en* 
deared to Lowth by the recollection of many a happy 
hour spent there, devoid of ambition and of care. 

His scholastic attainments, however, were riot con- 
fined to poetry. Though, as the greatest and the best 
of men have frequently done, he employed it for the 
relief of severer studies, his attention was not diverted 
from those more serious pursuits which are requisite to 
complete the character of the scholar. He not only 
acquired' a critical knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
classics, but added an uncommon acquaintance with 
Oriental literature; which, opening the treasures of 
sacred lore, attracted and fixed his attention on biblical 
criticism, in which he afterwards shone with unrivalled 
lustre. 

From Winchester he removed to New-college, Oxford, 
and iu due course obtained a fellowship upon that foun- 
dation; which he vacated in the twenty-second year of 

his age, by marrying a lady of Christ-church in Hamp- 
shire; 

Such an early engagement, interrupting the course of 
academic studies too soon, might have been fatal to the 
prospect of a man whose attainments were less mature, 
and whose manners were less calculated to attract admi- 
ration and gain patronage. To the highest literary 
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accomplishments, he joined those amiable external graces 
which adorn the character of the gentleman: and the 
duke of Devonshij-^e had the good sense to recognize 
and reward them, by appointing him tutor to his son the 
marquis of Hartington; with whom he made the tour 
of Europe, and discharged the important function in such 
a manner as secured him the future protection of that 

noble family. 

Having taken the degree of master of arts in 173T, 
he was appointed professor of Hebrew in the university 
of Oxford four years afterwards; when he delivered his 
admirable lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, 
which place him in the first rank of eminence as a critic. 
It was the good fortune of Lowth to obtain the patron- 
age of Dr. Hoadley, bishop of Winchester, at an early 
period of his life ; and to this amiable and able prelate he 
was indebted for his first preferment, which was the rec- 
tory of Overton, and afterwards for that of East Woodhay, 
both in Hampshire. The same zealous patron also ap- 
pointed him archdeacon of Winchester in the year 1750; 
and being now in the high road to preferment by the 
kindness of Providence and the regard of his friends, his 
own merit rendered his future promotion neither donbtful 
nor distant. 

In 1 754 he obtained the degree of doctor in divinity 
by diploma, from his university; and the following year, 
on the appointment of bis noble pupil the marquis of 
Hartington to be lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Dr. Lowth 
accompanied him as first chaplain, and soon after was 
oflTered the bishopric of Limeric But the attractions of 
a mitre in the sister kingdom were at that time less 
powerful than the endearments of family connexions, 
and literary pursuits in his native country; and he ex- 
changed the see for a prebend of Durham, and the rec- 

• ' ^^» "*■• I-owth preached a visitation-eermon before 
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the bishop of Durham; which was afterwards prffited, 
and has been much admired for the liberal spirit which it 
breathes. A few short extracts, as developing the senti- 
ments of such an eminent man at that period of his life, 
may be properly introduced here. *' Christianity,*" ob- 
serves this eloquent preacher, ^^ was published to the 
world in the most enlightened age ; it invited and chaN 
ienged the examination of the ablest judges, and stood 
the test of the severest scrutiny ; the more it is brought 
to the light, to the greater advantage will it appear. 
When, on the other hand, the dark ages of barbarism 
came on, as every art and science was almost extinguished, 
80 was Christianity in proportion oppressed and over- 
whelmed by error and superstition ; and they tliat pre- 
tended to defend it from the assaults of its enemies by 
prohibiting examination and free inquiry, took the surent 
method of cutting off all hopes of its recovery. Again, 
when letters revived, and reason regained her liberty; 
when a spirit of inquiry began lo prevail, and was kept 
up and promoted by a happy invention, by which the 
communication of knowledge was wonderfully facilitated ; 
Christianity immediately emerged out of darkness, and 
was in a manner republished to the world in its native 
simplicity. It has always flourished or decayed together 
with learning and liberty : it will ever stand or fall with 
them. Let no man be alarmed at the attempts of atheists 
or infidels : let them produce their cause ; let them bring 
forth their strong reasons, to their own confusion : afford 
them not the advantage of restraint, the only advantage 
which their cause permits of; let them not boast the false 
credit of supposed arguments, and pretended demonstra- 
tions, which they are forced to suppres»s» What has 
been, the consequence of all that licentious contradiction, 
with which the gospel has been received in these our 
times, and in this nation ? Hath it not given birth to such 
irrefragable apolc^ies, and convincing illustrations, of our 
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most holy religion, as no other age or nation erer pro* 
daced ? — Where freedom of inquiry i» maintained and 
exercised under the direction of the sincere word of God, 
fekchood may perhaps triumph for a day ; but to-morrew 
truth will certainly prevail, and every' succeeding day 
will confirm her superiority." 

To controvert the opinions of such an eminent divine, may 
appear arrogance ; hut an unlimiled right of discussion m 
the common language, is not perhi^s unattended with 
danger. Where the genuine love of truth is the object 
of pursuit, God forbid that the liberty of the press should 
ever be restrained! but where cavils are raised merely to 
cnlrap the ignorant, and objections a thousand times refuted 
are vamped up anew to poison the unreflecting, a wise- 
nan will pause before he gives his assent to unrestrained 
discussion, and »good man will hesitate to* indulge it. 

The fame of Dr. Lowth as an elegant writer and a 
ihiblical critic,, was now supreme^ Utility or ornament 
was conspicuous in all his publications, from his Lectures 
on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, to his Short Intro- 
duction to E'ng:lish Grammar ; and truth was adorned with 
all the embellishments of diction, and all the force of 
argument. His Life of William of Wykeham, the founder 
of the college in which he had received his education, 
may be considered as a tribute of gratitude to the memory 
ef that beneficent patron of literature ; and will exalt the 
characteir of the person who paid iU i^» the estimation of 
every min of moral sentiment. His controversy with War- 
burtqo, bishop of Gloucester, was carried on with liberality 
and some smart raillery on his part; but Warburton, though 
k strenuous and real defender of Christianity, could never 
dispute without indulging a spirit of acrimony. 

Dr. Lowth was raised to the mitre in 1766, and wa» 
consecrated bishop of St. David^s ; but a few months 
after was translated to the see of Oxford^ and ia IIII to 
ILat of Londoou. 
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The year after he entered on this last bisbopric he 
published his New Translation of Isaiah ; with a prelimi- 
nary dissertation, and a variety of learned notes. No 
person was better qualified for this arduous task, and 
none could have executed it better. His previous ac- 
quirements, great as they were, undoubtedly were all 
called into action on this occasion ; and the learned in 
every part of Europe have re-echoed the applauses of hi» 
countrymen on the execution of this elaborate work, 
which will transmit his name with iionour to remote 
posterity. 

Amidst the unclouded sunshine of prosperity, the best 
qualities of the heart are frequently obscured. It is 
ai&iction that tries our faith, and improves our virtues. 
After bishop Lowth had risen to deserved preferment^ 
and in point of temporal good could have no more to 
ask, it pleased /he Supreme Dispenser of all to exercise 
his patience by some of the severest trials that human 
nature can undergo. As lie advanced in years^ he wa» 
harassed by a cruel ami incurable disorder; and to 
increase his calamity, he suffered some of the most 
afflictive dispensations of Providence. His eldest daughter, 
of whom he was passionately fond, had been carried off 
by a premature fate, and on her tomb he engraved bis 
affection< The classical scholar will read these very 
beautiful Latin lines with a plaintive pleasure ; and tlie 
English recider will not be displeased with the translation 
subjoined, though far inferior to the graces of the 



original : 



Cara, vale t ingenio praestans, pietate, pudore, • 
Et plusquam natse nomine cara, vale I 

Cara Maria, vale ! at veniet felicius a;vum, 
Quando itemm tecum, sim mod6 dignus, ero. 

»« Cora, redi'i" leet& turn dicam voce, ** paterno^,. 
** Eja age in amplexus, cara Maria I redi.-* 

Bearer than Daughter, parallelM by few 
lb gjpniuS) goodness, modesty,^adicu ! 
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Adieu, Mioia ! tfll Oat da/ mott faint. 
When, if dcflerving, I with thee dbaa loL 
** Canoe/* then thy sre will ay. In joyful stndn, 
** Oh ! ODme to my paternal anus agahk*" 

The lofls of his second daughter was most impreaBively 
awful. As she was presiding at his tea-table, and was 
going to place a cup of coffee on the salver, ^^ Take this,^* 
said she, ^^ to the bishop of Bristol/' Immediately the 
cup and her hand dropped on the salver, and she expired 
without a groan. 

The venerable bishop bore all with pious resignation^ 
and his character gained new lustre from his Christian 
magnanimity. Before this last stroke, he had been of- 
fered the primacy, on the death of archbishop Cinrnwallis; 
but he was already weaned from the pursuits of am bition^ 
though he continued to perform the duties of his station 
with exemplary prudence and propriety. At last, in 
1787, he was released from ^^ the burden of the flesh ;^* 
and left this world, in ^^ the sure and certain hope of a 
better.'! 

To the '-public character of bishop Lowth, it is to be 
regretted that more numerous private details cannot he 
added. But his learning and taste are abundantly ex- 
emplified in his works. He loved the arts with enthu- 
siasm, and possessed a truly poetical imagination* The 
character of his conversation was elegance, suavity, and 
unaffected ease. In his temper, he is said to have felt 
that vyarmth of susceptibility which is the constant con- 
comitant of genius ; and his disposition is pourtrayed as 
more inclinable to the serious than the gay. 

He was of the middle stature, and extremely well pro- 
portioned. His complexion was fair and florid, and his 
whole aspect remarkably animated and expressive. He 
'HI and a daughter, and was privately interred in a 
Fuibam church. 
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JOHN HOWARD. 

Born 1726.— Died 1790. 

From 12th George /., to 20th George III. 

And now» Philanthropy, thy rays divine 

Dart round the globe from 2einbla to the Luie; 

O'er each dark prison plays the cheering light. 

Like northern lustres o'er the vault of night. 

From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crown'd!, 

Where'er mankind and misery are found. 

O'er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow. 

Thy HowA&D journeying seeks the house of woe. 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank. 

Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters clank 

To caves bestrew'd with many a mouldering bone 

And ceUs whose echoes only learn to groan ; 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend disdose^ 

1^0 sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows ; 

He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth. 

Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With soft assuasive eloquence expands 

Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching hand: 

Leads stem-ey'd Justice to the dark Hnir^m'ns 

If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awaken'd Mercy through the gloom. 

And shews the prison sister to the tomb ; 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife. 

To her fond husband liberty and life I 

The spirits of the good, who bend from high. 
Wide o'er these earthly scenes their partial eye. 
When first, array'd in Virtue's purest robe. 
They saw her Howard traversing the globe ; 
So round bis brows her sun-like glory blaze. 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays > 
Mistook a mortal for an angel-guest. 
And ask'd what seraph-fqot the earth impress'd. 
Onward he moves ! Disease and Death retire ; 
And murmuring dicmons hate him^ and admire 

Dabwut. * 
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John Howard, the great philanthropist, who, copying 
the divine example of Christ, ^^ went about doing 
good,^^ was born at Hackney. His father was very 
respectably connected ; and engaging in trade, kept 
a warehouse in Long-lane, Smithlield* He died early, 
leaving his son under the care of guardians. Not being 
intended for a learned profession, he received only an 
ordinary education : but the strength of his mind, and 
tiie steadiness of his persevemnce, made up the deficiency ; 
and he wrote in his native tongue on subjects which have 
gained him a jus(er reputation than the mere scholar can 
ever expect. 

Concerning his early habits, though his character has been 
80 minutely scrutinized , very little is known. The marked 
propensities of the mind, however, appeared at very differ- 
ent periods, accordingly as occasion called them into action* 
This will be illustrated in the subsequent memoirs. 

Having, in the opinion of his guardians, acquired a 
proper education for the trade to which they had destined 
him, he was apprenticed to an eminent wholesale grocer 
in London : but the delicacy of his constitution proving 
unequal to the toils of business; and the circumstances 
in which his father bad left him and an only sister, reo* 
dering it unnecessary for him to persevere in trade to the 
injury of his health ; he bought out the last part of his 
indentures, and made a tour on the continent. 

On his retiirn be took lodgings at Stoke Newington, at 
the house of Mrs. Lardeau ; a sensible good woman, but 
who had been an invalid for many years. Having tJias 
felt the misery of ill health herself, she sympathized with 
others. Howard^s constitution was not yet confirmed or 
recovered iVom the effects oi^ confinement, during his 
apprenticeship ; and in his landlady he met with a tender 
and attentive nurse. At length her assiduities conquered 
hia heart ; and though old enough to be bis mother, and 
^oken by infirmities, he made her an offer of bis hamL 
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The good woman, who h^d entertained no riews of this 
nature, and perhaps was surprised at the proposal, expos- 
tulated with him on the extravagance oi such an union* 
But it was not the character of Mr. Howard to be deterred 
from his purpose by the dread of obloquy or ridicule t 
and she became hb wife in 1752, while he generously 
bestowed the small fortune which she possessed on her 
sister ; a proof that interest had no share in the match. 

Daring his residei^ce at Stoke Newington, he spent 
his time chiefly in improving his mind, and enlarging his 
acquaintance with books. Being enthusiastic in all his 
pursuits, he was seldom frustrated in his aims ; and he 
furnished himself with a very considerable stock of know* 
ledge, moral, religious, and scientific. It is said that he 
frequently rode out with a book in his pocket, turned his 
horse to graze on a common, and, when the season per* 
mitted, read several hours with ardour. He unquestion- 
ably had what may be called eccentricities ; perhaps na 
man of quick sensibility or genius is devoid of some : but 
his were all of the most amiable comfilexion, and he had 
seldom reason to blush for them. 

After three years hi? wile died, to his real sorrow.^ 
About this time his philosophical attainments procured 
him the honour of being elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and being now disengaged from domestic cares 
he formed the resolution of visiting Lisbon, which had 
then become the object of melancholy attraction by the 
vecent earthquake. His friends strenuously dissuaded 
hioi froDi this design, on account of the danger of being- 
taken by the French, with whom we were then at war t 
hut their remonstrances were ineffectual,, and the conse- 
quence was as had been predicted ; the'8bip>in which he 
sailed was captured by one of the enemy's privateers,, and 
he was soon alter lodged in a French prison. He now 
felt the miseries of confinement; the latent sympathies 
•f hi& soul were excited i and the future diiectioa of hia 
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time and his talents, which hare gained him immortal 
fame, was probably owing in a great measure to this 
personal misfortune. In bis State of the Prisons, he says, 
*^ Perhaps what I suffered on this occasion increased, if 
it did not call forth my sympathy with the unhappy 
people whose cause is the subject of this book.^* 

Soon after his liberation, he settled at Brokenhm^ 
near Lymington, in a most retired and delightful sitoar 
tion; and here in 1758 he married Harriet, only daugh- 
ter of Edward Leeds, esq. of Croxton in Cambridgeshire. 
The pleasures of domestic endearment, and those ayoca- 
tions which are peculiar to rural life, seem to have occu- 
pied the principal share of his attention for some succeed- 
ing years; but his lady dying in childbed of an only son 
in 1 765 , he was again a widower. Relinquishing his sweet 
retreat in the New Forest, he now purchased an estate at 
Cardington, near Bedford, in the vicinity of his relation 
Mr. Whitbread : and there he determined to settle. 

The philanthropy of his disposition now began to dis- 
play itself by numerous acts of pure benevolence. He 
projected many improvements of his estate ; as muck 
to give employment to the poor, as to gratify bis own 
taste ; he built cottages for some, and others he clothed. 
Industry and sobriety, however, were the only recom- 
mendations to his favour ; and thus, in a moral as well 
as a charitable view, his conduct became exemplary. 

He had been brought up ampng the dissenters, and to 
their communion he strictly adhered ; but his benevolence 
was neither confined to sect, nor vvarped by party. It is 
natural to suppose that the dissenters were not a little at- 
tached to such an able member of their society; and 
on their interest he was afterwards, in 1774, an unsuc- 
cessful candidate as a representative for the borough of 
Bedford. In conjunction with Mr. Whitbread, who was 
also a candidate, he petitioned against the return; but though 
it was amended by declaring his associate duly elected. 
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Mr. Howard found his prospects delusive. He therefore 
turned his ambition into another channel: where there 
were no competitors, and his praise would thus be undivided. 

Before he had aspired to a seat in the senate, he had 
served- the office of high-sheriff for the county of Bed- 
ford; which, as he emphatically observes, *' brought 
the distress of prisoners more immediately under his no- 
tice ;'* and this, reviving the idea of his own captivity, 
led him to form the benevolent desfgn of visiting all the 
prisons, and places of confinement, throughout England, 
for the celestial purpose of alleviating the miseries of the 
sufferers, and meliorating their condition. This project, 
which gave full latitude to the philanthropy of his heart, 
he accomplished with indefatigable zeal. Being exami- 
ned before the house of commons on the subject of 
prisons, he received their thanks for his exertions ; and 
had the happiness to find that his voluntary labours had 
not been wholly in vain, as they excited the attention of 
the legislature, and were in some measure productive of 
the benefits proposed by him.* 

To a man of Mr. Howard^s enthusiasm, an incentive 
to do good was scarcely necessary : but the encourage- 
nent which he received operated like a cordial on his 
mind ; a\id having repeatedly inspected the receptacles 
of crime, of poverty, and misery, throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, he extended his views to foreign 
countries. With this design, so beautifully pourtrayed 
in the poetical lines prefixed to the present article, he tra- 
velled three times through France, four times through 
Germany, five times through Holland, twice through 
Italy, once through Spain, and Portugal, and also through 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, and part of Turkey. 
These excursions occupied, with some short intervals of 
rest at home, the period of twelve years; and never 
before was such a considerable portion of an individuaPs 
life applied to a more benevolent and laudable purpose, 
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withoot any notice of interest or pleanre ezcqH tkm 
▼irtaous daiia^ctioii of serving his fellow-creatures. 

His States of the Prisons in Engiaod and Wato^ wkk 
Preliminary Observations, and an Aceowt of aenne Foreign 
Prisons, was first pnblished ki 1 777 ; and ia Appendccn 
he continued bis remarks on the cemitries which he 
visited in succef^ioiu Soch an ag]^regate of prirate mi- 
aery, of insensibility in jailers, and neglect or cruelty in 
magi.^ates, was never before exhibited to the conmise* 
ration or abhorrence of mankuuL It has beea said that 
his personal safety was endangered ia France, by the 
spirit vvif h which he exposed its despotisfli ;. hm later in- 
quiries shew, that even the raosl active mrniB^rs ot 
arbitrary power were impresKd with a rewendal regard 
for the character of the mwi, and nearer had it in coft- 
templation to interrupt him ia his laudable porsaita. 

By the death of bis sister uimarried,. he gained aliiieral 
aocessioii of fortune; which, in his own opision^ cookL 
not be ^lent to a better purpose than in the relief of 
poigBant misery, shut op from every eye exc^ that of 
the most active benevoience. Thoogh the selfidh and 
nncharitable have attempted to blame the prolusion of 
hui bounty, yet when it is cooaidered that bbonly son was 
ab undant ly provided for, it is imposmble to ixany charge 
of this Bamre on Mr. Howanl, which wiii not reeoi] on 
his detractor&. But the purest condoct most not expect 
to escape the tong^oe of malice, for s*»perior excellence is- 
the butt at which obloquv constant !v aims its darts. 

While en?a^ed on one of his last peregrinations ot"^ 

love and charity to the human race, his nngular worth 

had made such an impression on the public mind, that a 

Ncription was opened to defray the expense of 

itatue to his honoar while yet alive. The 

' Howard were abhorrent to ostentation ; his 

lankind were not baits for praise. When he 

is scheme, ^^Haye I not,'' said be, ^ one 
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friend in England who would put a stop to sach a proceed- 
ing ?'^ The business was accordingly dropped : but to the 
credit of the subscribers, the money collected was principally 
appliec) to the relief of captive indigence and misfortune. 
An Account of the principal Lazarettos in Europe, with 
various papers relative to the plague, and further obser- 
vations on prisons and hospitals, made its appearance in 
1789. In this publication JVlr. Howard announced hia 
intention of again quitting his country, for the purpose of 
revisiting Russia, Turkey, and some countries of the 
East. ^' I an not insensible,^^ observes he, ^^ of the 
dangers that must attend such a jouFne}^ Trusting how- 
ever in the protection of that kind Providence which has 
hitherto preserved me, I calmly and cheerfally commit 
myself to the disposal of unerring wisdom* Should it 
please God to cat off my life in the prosecution of this de- 
sign, lei not my conduct be oncandidly imputed to rash* 
ness or enthusiasm : but to a serious deliberate conviction 
that I am pursuing the path of duty ; and to a sincere 
desire of being made an instrument of more extensive 
usefulness to my fellow-creatures, than could be expected 
in the narrow cir«le of retired life.'* The event which 
his mind seemed to presage, and for which he had thus 
prepared himself by deprecating invidious reflections, 
actually took place. Having spent some time at Cherson^ 
a new Russian settlement, where the malignity of disease 
had cut off thousands of that nation, as much from igno- 
rance and neglect as from the natural insalubrity of the 
place, his benevolence prompted him to visit a young 
lady who lay dangerously ill of an epidemic fever, in order 
to administer some medicine for her relief; when he 
caught the distemper, and soon became the victim of his 
own humanity. PjincePotemkin, hearing of his illness^ 
sent his own physician to attend him ; but all in vain : 
the days of his life were numbered ; the measure of hig 
labours was complete ; and he died after a short coufine* 
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ment He was baricd'in the garden of a French gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood; and even in that barbarood 
country his grave was not unwatered by a tear* Iff 
Britain his death was heard of with the sincerest regret r 
it was announced in the London Gazette, a compliment 
which no private subject ever received before ; and all 
ranks were eager to testify their regard to the memory of 
a. man who had merited so well of human nature in gene- 
ral, and 'who will ever be an ornament to the country^ 
that produced him. 

The abstemiousness of Mr; Howard was very great ; 
and to this cause the prolongation of his life amidst in-^ 
fection and disease, may in a great measure be ascribed.* 
He totaliy avoided the use of animal food ; and at one 
time lived almost* wholly on potatoes; at another, on* 
tea, bread, and butter. No convivial invitations, bow- 
ever honourable, were accepted -by him; his only delight 
consisted in- visiting the abodes^ of misery, that he might 
be the happy instrument of alleviating it^ 

His monument in St. Paul's cathedral is at once a 
proof of national genius and national gratitude. The in- 
scriptiotr tells us, with truth, "that he trod an open 
but unfrequented path to immortality, in the ardent and 
unremitted exercise of Christian charity ;'' and concludes, 
" May this tribute to his fame excite an emulation of hii 
truly honourable actions r^ 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Born 1723.>-Died 1792. 
From 9th George I^ to 32d George IlL 

X MINTING may be considered as the most ttansilory 
and confined of the imitative arts, if we except the thea- 
trical ; for colours will fade and canvass wiU perish, and 
the works of the same artist cannot be generally known. 
On the other hand, it may certainly be proaounced th^ 
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most deliVfatfuL The brilliancy of coIooriDg, the sym- 
metry of form, the grouping of figures, the expression 
of character, and the whole effect instantaneously pro- 
duced by a picture 4>f excellence, create a sensation 
which in point of vividness and force cannot be equalled 
by any other effort of human genius. Yet this noble art 
is one of those attainments in which England was latest 
to prefer her claims. The productions of Apelleaand the 
other celebrated painters of remote antiquity, have long 
^ince sunk under the destroying hand of Time, and per-, 
haps even owe a considerable portion of their traditional 
Tenown to the obscurity which thus envelops them. The 
almost divine masterpieces which Italy Jias produced in 
Jater periods, and, which still exist to attest their own 
excellence, long seemed to set competition at defiance, 
iind inspired in every other nation admiration only and 
despondency, without inciting even the commencement of 
a course ef emulation. But in our own country, the pre- 
-sent auspicious reign has established a new era in the 
Jiberal arts; and to whatever eminence wejnay ultimately 
attain in that of painting, the subject of the present article 
may with justice claim incomparably the highest rank 
amon^ the founder^ of the British school. 

The father of sir Joshua Jleyn olds wa& master of the 
grammar-school at Plympton in Devonshire, which si- 
tuation afforded him only a very moderate subsistence ; 
and as he was. destitute of any ecclesiastical preferment, 
would have made him very unable to provide for a family 
of eleven children, if five of them had not died in their 
in&ncy. Joshua, the seventh child, was born at that 
place, July \6^ } 723, and was instructed in the classics 
under his father ; who, however, being himself fond of 
drawing, encouraged the inclination his son very early 
displayed for the art in which he afler wards became so 
illustrious. The young painter^s first attempts were made 
in copying several little things done by two of his eldei^ 
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sisters; and he afterwards took for his subjects 9iA 
prints as he found in his father^s books, particularly in 
Dr^den'^s translation of Plutarch's Lives. When he was 
only eight years ef age, he read with great avidity a 
treatise on perspective which happened to lie in his father's 
parlour ; and made himself so completely master of it^ 
that he never afterwards had occasion to study any other 
book on the subject He then made a drawing of hh 
school, which was a building raised on stone pillars; and 
this he executed with such fidelity, that his father was 
struck with admiration. From such attempts, he pro- 
ceeded to draw likenesses of the friends and relations of 
h is family, with tolerable success. But what most strongly 
confirmed him in his love of the art,* was the perusal of 
a treatise on painting ; which so delighted and inflamed 
his mind, that Raphael now appeared to him superior 
to the most illustrious names of ancient or modern times. 
As his propensity to this fascinating art grew daily 
more evident, his father determined to indulge it; and 
for this purpose, when he was about seventeen years of 
age, placed him as a pupil under a Mr. Hudson ; who, 
though but an indiffereijt painter, was the most distin- 
guished of that time. After spending three years in 
London, however, he left his masteron aslieht disagree- 
ment, and returned to his native town ; a circumstance 
which he ever after considered as very fortunate ; since 
he was thus led to deviate from the tameness and insi- 
pidity of Hudson, and form a manner of his own. He 
now passed three years in carelessness and neglect, but at 
last applied himself with increased energy to the study 
and practice of his art. His first performance in this 
situation was the portrait of a military officer ; and when 
long afterwards, at a laie period of his life, he saw this 
TmsT' ^^ ^*^ surprised to find it so well done. At 
*f th A' j^^^ ^® "^^ twenty-three years of age) his 
5 and leflt him without any inherited fortune, 
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to "be the iabricatoi^ of his own. After spendiog three 
years more in the practice of painting, partly in LondiHi 
and partly in his native coonty, he became acquainted 
with lord £dgcombe, and captain (afterwards lord) Kqp- 
pel, each of whom warmly patronised him ; and on the 
latter being appointed to the command of a squadron in 
the Medit^ranean, Mr. Reynolds accompanied him in his 
voyage; and finalJy landing at Legh(Hii, proceeded to 
Rome. He was now in the grand metropolis of the fine 
arts; where Genius had both in ancient .and in modern 
times held undisputed sway, and where his imagination 
and his judgment might find the fullest gratification. He 
was dejected, however, to find that the works of Raphael 
did not at once make all the impression upon him which 
he had anticipated, and with a becoming diffidence im- 
puted it to his own incapacity and want of taste : but on 
inquiry he soon learnt, that this was universaiiy the case 
with persons of real genius; and that those who pretended 
to instant raptures at the firstsight of those sublime perform- 
ances, were always unable to appreciate their genuine 
merit; as their beauties, which justly entitle them to their 
high celebrity, are by no means superficial and attractive. 
He did not long continue the usual practice of copying 
the great works which were now within his reach ; but 
rather employed his time on examining, and fixing in his 
mind, their peculiar and characteristic excellences. In- 
stead of merely imitating the touches of the principal 
masters, he aspired to seize their grand conceptions. 
After an absence of three years, he returned to London, 
'v\'hen the improvement he had made in this period very 
soon attracted the public notice : and not long afterwards 
a whole-length portrait which he painted of his friend 
and patron admiral Keppel, displayed such talents, that 
lie was universally allowed to be not only at the head of 
his profession, but the greatest painter that En(;iaiid had 
fieen since t{ie time of Vandyke : indeed it was question' 
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which of the two was the most excellent. For many yean, 
the painters of portraits had contented themselves with ex- 
hibiting as correct a resemblance as they could ; but seem 
not to have thought, or being" capable, of enlivening the 
canvass by>g«ving a kind of historical air to their pictures. 
Mr. Reynoldssoon deviated from this insipid manner ; and 
besides being very happy in the mere likenesses, he pene- 
trated into the minds, habits, and manners, of those who 
flat to bim t accordingly the majority of his portraits are so 
|l appropriate and characteristic, that the illustrious persons 
whom he thus represented will be almost as well known 
to pipsterity, as if it had lived and conversed with them. 
Soon after his return from ItaJy, he contracted an ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Johnson, which was occasioned by 
the following circumstance. Happening to meet with 
Dr. Johnson^s Life of Savage, the poet, in Devonshire, 
he began to read it while standing with his arm leaning 
against a chimney-piece ; arwl it arrested his attention so 
strongly, that he was not able to lay down the book (ill 
he had finished it; when on attempting to move, he 
found his arm totally benummed. As he then did not 
personally know the author, he naturally fek a strong 
desire to see and converse with that extraordinary man ; 
and soon after found an opportunity of being introduced 
to him. At their very first meeting he had the good- 
fortune, in the course of conversation, to make a remark 
which struck Johnson so much, that the doctor paid 
. particular attention to him ; and when the company broke 
up, went home with Mr. Reynolds, and supped with 
him. In consequence of this connexion our painter, in 
the latter part of the year 1 759, supplied his friend with 
three essays on his own art for the Idler ; a paper which 
Johnson was then publishing periodically, on the same 
plan as the Spectator and othcrt* of that description. These 
essays form numbers 76, 79, and 82, of that paper: and 
^ were Mr. Reynolds's first literary productions* The ia» 
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Iftnacy thus contracted lasted tiJJ the two friends wei'e 
divided by death. 

A new and brilliant fepoch opened in Mr. Reynolds's 
life, w hen, after some preateture associat^fef the artists 
ataong themselves, bis majesty was pleaS^, in Decern- 
ber, 1768, to incorporate by charier the Royal Academy 
df Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture ; to be com- 
posed of the ablest and most respectable artists resident in 
Great Britain. On this occasion Mr. Reynolds, as he 
unquestionably held the first rank in his profession, was 
appomted the president ; and soon afterwards received 
the hoaour of knighthood. It was a part of the plan of 
the new institution, th^t its expenses were to be supported 
by the produce of an anntial exhibition of works of art 
or the deficiency to be supplied out of the king^s privy 
purse. For a few years it required the assistance of his 
majesty's bounty, who at various times was graciously 
pleased to advance in this manner above ^ve thousand 
pounds: but the exhibition^ecoming more profitable, in 
a short time was more than adequate to maintain the 
establishment ; and it Ml happily continues to furnish an- 
nually a cheap and ekqu'mte gratifi-cation to the lovers of 
the elegant arts, and to inspire and widely extend a tast^ 
for cultivating and patronising them. 

In the situation of president of the Royal Academy^, 
sir Joshua voluntarily imposed Upon himself the task of 
delivering periodically lectures to thB academicians on 
his art; and thus produced fifteen Discourses between 
the years 1769 and 1790, which contain such a body of 
just criticism on that difficult subject, clothed in elegant 
language, as will ensure his immortal celebrity, no lesd 
thai! the works of his penicil. During this period, in 
1773, the university of Oxford honoured him with the 
degree vi doctor of laws. After the publication of the 
first seven of these Discourses, the empresa of Russia, who 
was the general and munificent patron of talents, was so ' 
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pleased with the peroaal of them, that she sent sir Joali«& 
a gold box with a bas-relief of her majesly <» the lid, set 
round with diamonds, incIoaiDg a note written with her 
own hand. He had before been commissioiied to paint 
for her imperial m^yesty an historicaJl picture, on any 
subject which he should choose; and on this occasion be 
painted the Infant Hercules strangling the serpents in his 
cradle. For this picture the empress, after his deaths 
sent his executors fifteen hundred gaineas. 

Sir Joshua was ever active and assiduous in his en* 
couragement of the annual exhibitions ; to which, be- 
tween the years 1769 and 1790, he sent no less than 
two hundred and forty-four of his own perioraances. 
During this brilliant career, his profession did not permit 
him often to make excursions from London. In the 
summer, however, he at different times visited the seats 
of some distinguished noblemen and gentlemen, and oc« 
oasionally spent a few days at his own villa on Rkhmond^ 
hill: but was alwayd glad on returning to a town life, to 
which he was particularly attached. In the year 1 781 he 
went over to the Netherlands and Holland, in order to view 
the most celebrated productions of the painters of those 
countries ; and the fruit of this journey was a very pleasing 
Account of it, with masterly critical observations on tl^ 
pictures which he had examined. His own pieiies too, 
after this period, were still more excellent than before. 

In 1 783, the late Mr« Mason having finished an elegant 
translation of Dufresnoy^s Art of Painting, sir Joshua 
enriched it with an ample and ingenious commentary; 
which, together with the poem itself, may be said to 
comprise the whole science and practice of painting. In 
the ensuing year he was appointed principal painter in 
ordinary to his majesty ; and on St. Luke's day (the pa^ 
iron saint of painters) was preseuted with the freedom o{ 
fhe painter^s company. 
^ Finding how little time he could spare fnuo lus pro* 
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iession for th« purpose of acquiring general knowledge 
from books, siriloshua very early and wisely resolved to 
partake as much as possible of the society of all the inge- 
nious and learned men of his time ; a practice which he 
has strongly recommended to other artist, in one of his 
Diflcourses : and in consequence of this, and of his con- 
vivial habits, his table for above thirty years exhibited an 
assemblage of all the talents of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
thefe being during that period scarcely a person in the 
three kingdoms, distinguished for attainments in literature 
•or the arts, or for exertions at the bar, in the senate, or 
the field, who was not occasionally found there. The 
pleasure and instruction which be derived from such 
company, induced him in the year 1764, in conjunction 
withik, Johiison,toestaWi8hthe LiteraryClub; whichslill 
i^xists, and has included in the list of its members many 
of the most celebrated characters of the present age. 

From the time of his return from Italy, sir Jo<^ua had 
the misfortUDie to be very deaf; a complaint which was 
occasioned by his catching cold in the palace of the Va^ 
ticao, hy painting for a long time near a stove, which 
attracting the damp vapours of that building, these affect- 
ed his head« When in company with only one person 
indeed, he could hear tolerably : but at other times was 
obliged to use an ear-trumpet to enable him to partake of 
the conversation of his friends ; and such was the serenity 
of his temper, that what he did not at once hear, he 
never troubled those with whom he conversed to repeat. 
To these circumstances Goldsmith alludes, in drawing 
his cbaxacter in the form of an epitaph during sir Joshua'.^ 
life-time, ia the following lines : 

Heie Reynolds is laid ; and, to tell you my mind, 
H^ baft not le£ba wiser or lietter behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, copiplying, and bland. 
Still borii to improve us in every part : 
' His psneit our fiMes, his maimers Qur heart. 
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To eMUomlM avene i yet, most dviUy steningf 
Whtn they judg*d without sldll he was stiU \^ of hearing; 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
tie shifted his trumpet, and only took snufld 

Sir Joshua had Aow attained a height in fame aadfor- 
tune, unequalled by any former painter of this country: 
and his celebrity was spread over every part of the civi- 
lized world. Foir.a very long period, he enjoyed an un- 
interrupted state o^ good health ; to which his custom of 
painting standing (nirst introduced by him) certainly con- 
tributed ; as he thus escapi^ the disorders incident to a 
sedentary life. In July, 1789, he for the first time per- 
ceived his sight so much affected, that he found it diffi- 
cult to proceed in a portrait on which he was engaged ; 
and in a few months, in spite of the aid of the most 
skilful oculists, he was entirely deprived of the sight of 
his left eye. After some attempts, he determined to 
paint no more lest his other eye should also become af- 
fected ; a resolution which deprived him of an employment 
he loved more for its own sake than for the great emolu- 
ment which it brought him. Still he retained his usual 
spirits, was amused by reading or by hearing others read 
to him, and partook of the society of his friends with the 
same pleasure as before. In the latter part of the year 
1791, however, he became afflicted with a disorder of 
the liver ; which after a confinement of three months, 
supported with an equanimity rarely displayed, carried him 
off on the 2dd of February, 1792, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. He was buried m St. PauPs cathedral, with 
every honour that could be shewn to genius and to worth 
by a grateful and enlightened nation, near the spot where 
was formerly interred his great predecessor Vandyke* 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was in stature rather under the 
middle size ; of a florid complexion, and a lively and 
pleasing aspect ; w^ll made, and extremely actiye. His 
appearance ac first sight impressed the q>ectator with the 
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idea of a wellborn and well-bred Englisb gentleman. 
With an uncommon equability of temper^ he possessed 
a constant flow of spirits, which rendered him at ail times 
a most pleasing companion; and in conversation his 
manner was perfectly natural, simple, and unassuming. 
His professional reputation stands on a solid and durable 
basis ; and in one department of his art it has been forci- 
bly dedared by a competent judge, that the exuberance 
of his invention will be the^ammor of future painters of 
portraits. In the exercise of his talents he was indefati- 
gably assiduous; and, to use the words applied by Dr. 
Johnson to Pope, ^^ He was one of those few whose labour 
is their pleasure ; he was never elevated into negligence, 
nor wearied to impatience ; he never passed a fault un- 
corrected by indifference, nor quitted it by despair. He 
laboured his works first to gain reputation, and afterwards 
to keep it." 

His friend Mr. Burke, with whom he lived in great 
intimacy for above thirty years, has summed up his cha- 
racter in an affectionate tribute to his memory, from which 
the following passages are extracted. ^^ Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was, on very many accounts, one of the most me- 
morable men of his time. He was the first Englishman 
who added the praise of the elegant arts to the other 
glories of bis country. In taste, in grace, in facility, in 
happy invention, and in the richness and harmony of 
colouring, he was equal to the great masters of the re- 
nowned ages. In portraits he went beyond them ; for 
he communicated to that description of the art, in which 
English artists are most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and 
a dignity, derived from the higher brandies, which even 
those who professed them in a superior manner did not 
always ^preserve when they delineated individual nature. 
His portraits remind the spectator of the, invention of 
history, and the amenity of landscape. In painting por- 
traits he j^ipeared not to be raised upon that platform, but^ 
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to descend to it from a higher sphere. His pMntinpi^ 
lastrate bis lessons, and his lessons seetti to be derived 
from his paintings. 

** In full affluence ef foreign and domestic fame, m- 
inired by the expert in art and by the learned in science, 
courted by the great, caressed by sovereign powers, ana 
celebrated by distinguished poets ; his native h^naihfj, 
modesty, and candour, never forsook him, even on sw- 
prise or provocation ; nor was the least degree of arrogance 
or assumption visible to the most scrutinizing eye, in any 
part of his conduct or discourse. 

" His talents of every kind, powerful from nature, and 
not meanly cultivated by letters ; his social virtues in all 
the relations and all the habitudes of life ; rendered him 
the centre of a very great and unparalleled variety of 
agreeable societies, which will be dissipated by his death. 
He had too much merit not to excite some jealousy ; too 
much innocence to provoke any enmity. The loss of no 
man of his time can be felt with more sincere, general, 
and unmixed sorrow.** 



WILLAM MURRAY,. 

EARL OF MANSFIELD. * 

' Bom 1 705.— Died 1 79a 
From 3d Anne^ to 2"M George lit 

Among the libera! studies, the attafninent of exalted 

efninence is perhaps more diflBcult, and the talents which 

it requires more solid and complicated, in the law than in. 

*ny other ; and besides this difficulty, which is«inherent 

the profession itself, the higher the station in which its 

essor is placed, the more consummate of course arc 

5uaJities required to discharge ilscioties^ivith distino- 
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turn 6T propriety. Subtlety of argtiraent, with & compe- 
tent ^are of legal knowledge, may confef considerable 
reputation on a pleader who yet is destitute of the fat 
superior qualifications requisite for a judge. So multitu- 
dinous indeed are the restraints and regulations which a 
high degree of civilization occasions, — ^particularly in a 
commercial country like this, where all the powers of 
the mind are exerted, both honourably and dishonourably, 
in the acquisition of wealth, — that nothing less than the 
most indefatigable perseverance can master the whole of 
the legal code, and store the mind with the particular rules 
to be applied to every contingent circumstance. Yet the 
character of the judge who is to preside in the first civii 
court of this kingdom, will not be perfect without some- 
thing still higher ; he should possess that force of genius 
which is peculiarly the gift of heaven, and which no study 
can supply where nature has been deficient; — that quick 
intuitive glance of the mind which not only darts through 
Xive obscurities and perplexity in which the perverse inr 
^cnuity of contending advocates often envelope? a cause^ 
but at once performs the much harder task of disentang- 
ling the intricacies with which the question itself is often 
embarrassed, and elicits a ray of light to make the ge- 
nuine point on which the justice of the case turns obvious 
to a common understanding. One more feature is want- 
ing to the perfection of this portrait, namely, eloquence ; 
«»d when these variouB and splendid qualities are consi- 
dered, it will be readily allowed that the distinguished 
sages of the law are amply entitled to the admiration and 
reverence with which they are Usually contemplated. All 
these accomplishments, in as high a degtee as they were 
e^er possessed by any mortal in the annals of national 
jurisprudence, adorned the first earl of Mansfield ; whom 
it is the purpose of the present memoir to hold out as a 
j^romiaent 1ind shining example to youthful emulation. 
The hououcable William Murray was the eleventh^ 
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child of David viscount Siormont ; and was born at Pe*k 
in Scotland, on the 2d of March, 1705. In his iniancjf, 
kowever, at the age of three years, he was removed i» 
London ; and consequently avoided imbibing that pecor 
^•liarity of accent Xhich frequently adheres to the natives 
of North Britain/ He was placed as a king'a scholar in 
Westminster-schbol at the age of fourteen, where he 
gave early proofs of his uncommon abilities ; not so much 
in versification as in his other exercises, and particularly 
in his declamation^. In his nineteenth year he stood 
first on the list of those young gentlemen who were sent 
to Oxford, and was accordingly entered of Christchurch 
in that university. About four years afterwards, he was 
admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts ; and on the 
death of king George the First, which happened near 
this time, he wrote some elegant Latin verses which were 
honoured by thfe university with the first prize. His 
poetical talents ijideed were very considerable, though he 
had the good-sense not to cultivate them at the loss of his 
general or professional studies ; and to this Mr. Pope, 
who was afterwards his intimate friend, alludes in the^ 
following line ; 

<* How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost !^ 

He also about this time composed a Latin oration in 
praise of Demosthenes ^ which was more congenial to 
the pursuits he had in view, and exhibited a strong presage 
of his own future fame. 

Mr. Murray had previously, in the year 1724, been 
admitted a studeut of LincolirH-inn ; and in 1730, after 
taking the degree of master of arts, he left the university. 
He determined to visit foreign countries before co«r 
mencing the serious prosecution of his legal studies; 
and accordingly travelled through France and Italy^ at 
an age rather more mature than is usually chosen for such 
a purpose, but much the best fitted for improveihent and 
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usafiil observAtioo. In this j[ourney, at Rome he was 
proKably iospired and aaimated with the love of Ciceronian 
eloquence, and prompted to make its great author his 
example ; atid in his perambulations over classic ground, 
he perhaps became emulous to lay the foundation of that 
noble superstructure which he soon afler raised. On his re- 
turn, he wrote to the duke of Portland, who also was then 
on the point of setting out on his travels, two letters on the 
study of ancient and modern history ; which contain ex* 
cellent directions on that subject, and display a wonderfol 
stock of reading and judgment for so young a man. 

Mr. Murray was called to the bar in the year 1730;. 
and in his pursuit of legal knowledge, his assiduity co» 
operated with his great abilities. These qualities,, together 
with the prudence of his conduct, not only exempted 
him from all pecuniary embarrassments (which slender 
fortune in som^e, and juvenile indiscretion in others, too 
frequently produce,) but procured him the esteem,, the 
friendship, and the patronage, of the great oracles- of the 
law who adorned that period; among whom, was Mr.. 
Yorke, afterwards lord-chancellor Hardwicke, whosa 
life has been already related in this volume. Early in hi» 
professional career, he studied the graces of elocution 
under his frieod Pope,, who in this respect may be con- 
sidered as one of the first masters of the time in which he 
lived : for Dr; lohasoa observes, in his lii'e of thai great 
poet, that ^^ when, he waa young, his voice was so pleasing 
that he was called the young nightingale 'y'* and Pope, ia 
ajn advanced age, certainly paid at least an equal com- 
pliment ta Mr. Murray in giving him the epithet of 
^^ silver tongued.^^ One day a gentleman surprised hioft 
at his chambers in th^ act of! practising the graces, of 
speaking at a glass, while Pope sat by as- his preceptor*. 
Nor did the poet confine his benefits to private instrac<*> 
tiions. of thia nature, but in various pacts of his works, 
was equally attentive, to proclaim^ in. enqhanting languid — 
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die merit of lis young friend. In one passage he tdk 
bim, 

H ftt coundl4xMtxl rejoice 
To see iheiAjtidgments hang upon thy ^oice {* 

and describes him as 

•' one whom nature, learning, birth, conspired'. ' 
To form not to admire, but be admixed.** 

Mr. Murray became early engaged in several import-^ 
ant causes; in which his genius shone conspicooasly^ 
even through the disadvantages ofbeinga junior counsel. 
He was in consequence frequently retained without any 
superior, and in a short time appeared in thi& character 
in several appeals at the bar of the house of lords; where 
as he had a more dignified audience, and of course addf« 
tlonal incitements to exertion, his faine rose fully in pro* 
portion, and his success was equal. His friend Pope 
alludes to this circumstance on one occasion, when, while, 
giving him a solemn admonition, he at the same time. 
pays him a most elegant compliment in comparing Ipj^^ 

to Cicero and the great lord Clarendon : 

• 

« Graced as thou art- with aU Uie power of words », 

So known, so honoured at the bouse of lords^ 
Conspicuous scene ! another yet is nigh. 
More awful far, where kings and poets lie ; 
Where Murraj, long enough his country's pridsy . 
ShaH be no more than TuUy cff> than Hyde.** 

The natural and acauired advantages which. charao^ 
terised his eloquence were such? and his perception was. 
80 quick, as to enable him to excel even upon. the most 
ufiexpected emergency. A circumstance of this kind> 
occurred during the year 1731, in a considerable cause, 
in which he was the junior counsel for: the defendant^ 
The leadiiig counsel being- suddenly seized with a fit ixL, 
the court, the duty of addressing the jury devolved on. 
Mr. Murray ; who at fir^t modestly declined k, front, 
rj^k^^ving studied the case for ttis purpose. ^ecoQ^- 
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t» tndaife kiiB^ postponed the cause for about an hoar ; 
aad with only this preparation he made so able a de* 
feace^ as to reduce the damages against his client to a 
mere trite, and to gain for faimaelf the reputation of 
being a laost prompt and perspicuous as well as powerful 
pleadcfT* In the same year, a riot happening at Edin- 
burgh which made it necessary to call, out a. military force 
for the restoration of tranquiitity^ captain Porte$nis, the 
commanding officer, thought himself obliged to order the 
soldiers to lire upon the mob,, by which means some 
persoiw were killed. This affair made a great noise at 
tlie time :r and the oaptaio underwent a trial in due course 
of law on a charge of murder, of which the jury found 
hm gvilty ; but he was reprieved. The populace how- 
ever, being extremely exasperated against him; broke 
open tifte pris(»i, dragged him out, and banged him in the 
street. In consequence of these- jMroceedingS)^. a. bill was 
brought- into parliament for punishing the-mayor of Edin- 
burgh, and impeding a fine on the corporation,, who 
were supposed to haye been remiss in their duty on that 
occasion ; ami Mr. Murray was employjed as counsel for 
the ofifending parties, in both houses of the legislature. 
His exertions in this cause, though unsuccessful, were so 
much to the satisfaction of his clients, Jhat he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city of Edinburgh in a: 
gold box as an acknowledgment of his services. 

in the year 1738 Mr. Murray married a daughter t)fthe% 
earl, of Winchelsea; and this union* besides the more 
solid enjoyment of domestic comfort, br<!Asght liim^ also 
Ibe advantages of fortune and.splendid family connexions.. 
His business too was rapidly increasing, particularly in 
appeal caases at the bar of the house of lords.. His e3t-> 
tensive fame now recommended bim<^to the notice of tlie 
persons ia power ;^ and accordingly, in U42. he was ap-. 
pointed solicitor«generalt* and oa this occasion procured; 
a ^( ill the bmise cL comauNu*. hL that- great assembly 
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it frequently fell to big lot to be the particular antagoint 
of Mr, Pitt, afterVards earl of Chatbam i who was then 
rising into public notice as the opposer of sir Robert 
Walpole*8 administration, which Mr. Murray^s confidea- 
tial post under government seemed now in some measure 
to make it hJ9 dut}A to defend* They were indeed op-^ 
ponenls through the Whole of their political lives, yet tbis 
did not destroy the respect which Mr, Pitt could not belp 
entertaining for his extraordinary talents ; and many years 
afterwards, when by the favour of their sovereign tbey 
bad been ennobled, and both held seats ia the bouse of 
peers, lord Chatham on. a particular occasion expressed 
himself as follows respecting him: ^^ My lords, I must 
beg the indulgence of the house : neither will my health 
permit me, nor do I pretend to be qualified, to follow 
the noble lord through the whole of his argument No 
man is better acquainted with his abilities and learning, 
Qor has a greater respect for them than I have. I have 
had the pleasure of sitting wiith him in the other house,, 
and always iisten.ed to him. wi^h attenlioo. I have not 
oow lost a word of what he said, nor did I ever.^* 

About this time a Mr.. Vernon, Anther of a young 
gentlemaa with whom, Mr. M^urray had been particniady 
intimate at school and at college,, having pceviously lost 
his soiv, died, and left a considerable esta^ to Mr. Murray 
as the adopted substitute of his fii.vourjte child — Mf. 
Murray^spowerswere^now displayed in aU the vicissitudes, 
of argument an^ debate. The court of chancery claimed 
from. h>m somi? hours oi pra<;tice in the morning ; the 
council-chamber, or the< bai: of the house oC lords, dt- 
manded higher exertions, in the afternoon ; and in the 
eveoiag, in the house of commons, he entered the lists, 
against the greatest (rf* all rivals, Mr. Pitt 

In 1 74G oceutired the memorable impeachments of tke 
Scotch lords who had excited or conducted the rebellioii 
in tb^ preceding yoar ; and in the course of tbeie^ the 
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•etoqneiice of Mr* Murray as solicitor-general excited 
the admiration of aii his hearers v and even drew on him 
several distinguished corapiiments from the unhappj 
noblemen whom his duty led him to accuse, as well as> 
from the iord-chancellor and the attorney-general. About 
this period too be proved the principal means of mtrop 
ducing to public notice Dr. BlackstonjC, who was then a 
^ barrister with little practice ; and of persuading him to 
compose the lectures which he alterwards extended and 
improved into his celebrated Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, a work of inestimable value. 

The accumulation of honours, and the increase of fame^. 
which now attended Mr. MurVay, and two or three ofhil 
juvenile companioQs with whom he had formed an early 
friendship, excited much jealousy ; so true is tb.e ob9e.r« 
vajtion of the poet, tha$ 
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«nd a frivolous charge was.brought against them by 
persons, of having formerly often druiik the Pretender^t 
bealth. In consequence of this, the propriety of removing 
him from hisofficeofsolicitor-generalbegaato be actually 
talked of, and the privy-council actually made soma 
examination into the matten However, the accusation 
came to nothing ; and king George the Second viewed 
thia idle a&ir in its true light. ^^ Whatever they were 
when they were Westminster boys,^ said hismajesty with 
great good s^nse, ** they arenow my very good friends.'* 
In 1754 Mr. Murray succeeded to the o^ce of attoiv 
aey-general ; and two years afterwards^ to the high dignity 
ef lord-chief-ju8(ice of the court of kingVbench, and at 
♦he same time was advanced to a peerage by the title of 
baron Mansfield. In this nevwcharacter. when thus called 
to preside in the first law court of the kinffdora, his sound 
judgment and clear comprehension were very soon dis- 
played in a cause wbiclv bad at first appeared unimportant. 



Md ttieie irresistibly oiacfe a most fav<ntfaW imprem» 
mi tlie Jyar and the audtence, and drew a sincere add 
handsome acknowledj^ment from a distingui^ed judge 
(hen sitting on the same bench* 

Lord MLansfield made it one of His chief aims to strip 
«v«ry caase from the burdensome superAaities in which 
the cottiisel hkd invested it, and to reduce its merits 
within a. compass which a plain nnderslandin^ mierht 
embrace. He profesed it his constant desire to 60 jus- 
tice between man and man : this, he said, was the great 
end of all laws; and this he would,, on every oecnsion^ 
widearoor really t\ obtain. In questions, particolarly, 
arising from the displtttcd 'sense of an obscure will, be 
^ways tried* hy every means to discover what was the 
intention of the testatw ; and this be adhered to, *gainst 
the HKBt ingenious and plansibfe argtnneirts in faronr of a 
contrary interpretation of the contested passage* As >n 
instance of this, in the samoter of the year 1760 a 
Ubori<M» Mikoeate having employed considerable time in 
yroduciiig several cases from ancieni law-books to give- 
% particular meaning to some part of an old woonn's 
will, lord Mansfieid, after hearing him; with miidi 
patience, at last, interrupted him by asking whether be 
thought the old woman had ever beard of these cases ; 
and if imt, what plain justice must say. in^ the matter. He 
immediately gave judgment on the principles of common 
sense, to the satisfaction of the- whole courts 

Though now elevated to such a height m\iM profesakmal 
career, lord Mansfield did not disdain a singular opportu* 
nity of evincing the universality of bis talentfr and know 
iedffe; but towards the end of the year 1T59 actualljf 
composed a thanksgivine^ermon for bi» friend the bishop 
of Worcester, . who had been. ordered t^. preach on that 
occaaion before the bouse oTIords,. though he had but 
just taken his seat among them, and thus bad not adequatr- 
tim^ for prqiaria^ the di9cour0e hioseif*^ 



Ita aU skuationB indeed, and on 4ll ocisfMiolis, bit 
ffeeepts and his fNractice inculcated and enforced every 
branch of moral rectitude., in crying a cause once oh aa 
action for debt, the defendkftt lost his temper in relating 
to his lordship with much warmth the jgceat indignity 
pat upon him as a merchant of London by t!ke plaintiff^ 
in causing him. to be arrested not only in open day, buf 
on the Royal Exchange.. Lord Mansfield^ how«fer, wiA 
|reat coipppsure, stopped him; saying: ^^ friend, yoif. 
foi^l y^ourself ; you were th^ great, oifender^ in refusing 
to pay the debt s, awi. let me give you a piece of advice^, 
worth mpre than the debt itself. Be carefiii in foturd 
not to pot if into aqy man^s. power to arrest you^fbr a jast 
debt, either iti^ptiblic or private/*^ 

Lord Mansfield had deeply imbibed^ the well-fbunded 
i^inion, that nothing contributes so mneh to prevent 
crimes, as the certainty of punishment if detected ; and, 
particularly in the case offorgery,. so dangerous in a com-, 
itiercial country like this, flbnce it was, in consequence 
of his advice, that: Robert Perreau, who Was found guilty 
of that crime, though recommended to* the royal favour 
by a. whole previous life of unspotted integrity.andbythe 
iK^tive frieodship of many noble families, and even though, 
prov^ to, have been, deluded and deceived by a brother 
^nd a. most artlnl woman, paid his life as a. forfeit to the^ 
'Violated laws, and to the rigorous policy required by, an. 
fxtensiye system of mercantile credit.. And a few years 
afterwards, wh^n Dr. Dodd fell into the same error, a 
i^^l^ observatipn of the lord chief-jjpstice is said to have, 
deterniined his.£&te, in opposition to th^ strongest solicit 
tutioBs that ever were made for mercy towards a con« 
demned crimifial;. ^^ If you pardon Dodd, you^ have, 
murdered Perreau,^' said this impartial judge. 

In the year 1768 Mr. Wilkes, who by leaving the^ 
gantry to escape a legal sentence had subjected himself 
tp an oiatbtwry, returned, aitd applied to the court of 
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kingVbench to have it reversed. As this gentleAtt 
was then a great farowrite with the populace, who were 
elaniorous and indeed outrageous in his behalf, it waa 
supposed that to decide against him on this point would 
produce daagerons consequences; and the political 
principles of lord Mansfield being known to be diame- 
trically opposite to those of Mr. Wilkes, the public 
curiosity and anxiety were highly excited concerning the 
expected decision of his lordship. His speech on this 
occasion, which was very long, waa perhaps the most 
eloquent that he ever pronounced. After a masterly 
elucidation oi the gcouuds assigned for the reversal of the 
outlawry, but all of which he disallowed, his lordship 
with great dignity alluded to his own personaJ situatioa 
with regard to this question* ^^ 1 pass over many anony* 
mous letters which 1 have received,!*^ said he.. ^^ Wboeves 
tb« writers are, they take the wrong viay. I will do my 
duty una wed. W hat am I to fear ? that * lying infamy,^ 
from the press, which daily coins false facts and false 
motives ? The lies ol calumny carry no tierror to me : I 
trust that my temper of miudi and the colour and conduct 
of m^ life, hare given me a suit of armour against tbesdr 
arrows* I wish for popularity : but it is that popularity 
which. fellows,not that which is run after;, it is that popularity 
which, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to thepursuit 
of noble ends by noble means ; I will not do that which my 
conscience tells me is wrong upon this occasion, to gain, 
the huzzas of thousands,, or the daily praises of all the 
papers which issue from the press., i will not avoid doing; 
what I think is right, though it should draw on me the 
whole artillery of libels.; ail that falsehood and malice can in- 
vent, or the credulity of a deluded populace can swallow. 

^^ The threats go farther than abuse ; personal violence^ 
is denounced.. I do qot believe it t it is not the genius 
oCthe worHt of men i» this, country,, in the worst of times. 
6ut I havQ set my mind at ceaU The last eoA that caa 
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happen to any man never conies too soon, if he faBs in 
support of the law and liberty of his country ; for liberty 
18 synonymous with law and government. Such a shock 
too might be productive of puhlic good : it might awake 
the better part of the kingdom out of that lethargy which 
seems to have benumbed them ; and bring the mad part 
back to their senses^ as men intoxicated are sometimes 
stunned into sobriety/^ — Inconclu^n^ his lordship point- 
ed out a material error in the legal process which had not 
been noticed by Mn Wiikes^s council, and the outlawry 
was consequently reversed. 

In the great political controversy which occurred in 
the years 1769 and 1770, when the house of commons, 
after expelling Mr. Wilkes (who was one of its mem- 
bers) for a libel, refused to admit him again, though he 
was immediately re-elected by the freeholders of Middle- 
sex, his former constituents; lord Mansfield from* motives 
of prudence avoided giving a positive opinion concerning 
any part of the proceedings; but strenuously opposed all 
attempts for inducing the house of lords to interfere ia 
what the commons might justly deem a question relating 
to their own peculiar privileges.. In the early state of the 
unhappy dispute with out American colonies respecting 
the right of taxation in the British parliament ; which 
afterwards ended in the American war,^and the total separa- 
tion of that country from any political dependance upon 
Great Britain^ lord Mansfield supported the existence 
of the obsolute right, on arguments drawn from profound 
legal and political researches; and recommended a firm 
but prudent assertion and exercise of it. In this train 
of argument, however he might be supported by law and 
precedent,' reason and justice declared against him. 

In 1770 the celebrated letters of Junius, which were 
then published at intervals in one of the dailynewppapersi, 
attracted a great degree of public attention : and govern- 
ment thought proper ta order that anonymous write^Ta 
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lonU^*s adraMvd a^ vciy iafaithaM life left 
he praqMct of te a few JVM of Iktt tniiqiiil 
wlndi kk maWB, aad ks Krrkcs to Ub c«Mn- 
try, Bade it the uivcfsai wiik that he shookl be kog 
aUe to flBJoj. After thm ipcadiag little More diaa four 
year^ (donn^tbe whole of which tens, amidht the decay 
af his corporeal vigoor, thai of his ouad rcmaioed mi- 
ahated to his last hour,) he died oo the SOch of March, 
1793, at the great age of eigh^-eight; and a few days 
afterwards waa buried in Westminater-abbey. 

Like all other truly great bmii, lord Maosfield was 
equally so io hia BMiral and his profeasioDal character. 
He waa a sincere Cbrisdao without either bigotry or 
hypocrisy. He frequently received the aacrament, both 
before and after he was ukimateiy conined to his house 
by infirmity; and there was constantly that decorum, 
that exemplary regularity, to be seen in every department 
of bis household, which would have done credit to the 
palace of an archbishop. 

Considering his lordship^s judicial decisions separately, 
it will appear that on all occasions he was perfectly master 
of the case before him; and apprised of every principle of 
law, and every former adjudication, immediately or 
remotely applicable to ita elucidation. Considering them 
collectively, they form a complete code of jurisprudence 
on some of the most important branches of our law; a 
system founded on principles equally liberal and just, 
admirably suited to the genius and circumstance of the 
age, and happily blending the venerable doctrines of the 
old law, with the learning and refinement of modern 
times: the work of a mind nobly gifted by nature, and 
informed with every kind of learning which could serve 
for use and ornament. 

His great wisdom shed an uncommon lustre over his 
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admonitions, his advice, and his decisions in the public 
courts; and gave them their due weight. AU he said 
and did will be held in deserved admiration as long as 
the love of our exceUent laws, as long as the fascinations 
of eloquence, shall be deemed worthy of pre-eminence, 
or possess any charms to please. 
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A BRIEF CHRONOLOGICAL VIEW 
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Egbert, seventeenth king of the West Saxons, be- 
gan his reign in 709. He conquered Kent, and laid 
the foundation of th^ sole monarchy of England in 823, 
which put an end toVhe Saxon Heptarchy, and was so- 
lemnly crooned at Winchester, when, by his edict, in 
827, he ordered all the south of the island to be called 
England. He died Feb. 4, 837, and was buried at 
Winchester. 

. ETHEL WOLF, eldest son of Egbert, succeeded his 
father, notwithstanding, at the time of Egbert^s death, he 
was bishop of Winchester. In 846 he ordained tithes 
to be collected, and exempted the clergy from regal tri« 
butes. He visited Rome in 847, confirmed the grant of 
Peterpence, and agreed to pay Rome 300 marks per 
annum. His son Ethelbald obliged him to divide the 
sovereignty with him, 856. He died Jan. 13, 857, and 
was buried at Winchester. 

ETHELBALD 11. eldest son of Ethelwolf, succeeded 
in 857. He died Dec. 20, 860, and was buried at Sher-^ 
borne, but removed to Salisbury* 
• ETHELBERT II. second son of Ethelwolf^ sue* 
ceeded in 860, and was greatly harassed by the Danes ^ 
who were repulsed and vanquished. He died in 866, was 
buried at Sherborne, and was succeeded by 

ETHELRED I. third son of Ethelwolf, who began 
his reign in 866, when the Danes again harassed his 
kingdom. In 870, they destroyed the monasteries of 
Bradney, Crowland, Peterborough, Ely^ and Huntingdon, 
when the nuns of Coldingham defaced themselves to avoid 
pollution ; and in East Anglia they murdered Edmund, 
ai Kdmundsbury, in Suffolk. Ethelred overthew the 
871, at Assendon* He fought uioe battles with 
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the Danes in one year, was wounded at WiUingham, 
which occasioned his death, April 27, 872, and was bu« 
ried at Winborne, in Dorsetshire. 

ALiFRED, the fourth son of Etbelwolf, succeeded in 
872, in the 22d year of his Age ; was crowned at W inches- 
ter, and is distinguished by the title of Alfred the Great. 
He was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, 849, and obliged 
to take the field against the Danes within one month 
after his coronation, at Wikon, in Oxfordshire. He 
fought seven battles with them in 876. In 877 another 
succour of Danes arrived, and A^lfred was obliged to 
disguise himself in the habit of a shepherd, in the isle of 
Aldersey, in Somersetshire: till in 878, collecting hie 
scattered friends, he attacked and defeated them in 879, 
when h^ obliged the greatest part of their army to quit 
the island: in 897 they went up the river Lea, and 
built a fortress at Wear, where king Alfred turned off 
the course of the river, and left their ships dry ; which 
obliged the Danes to remove. He died Oct. 28, 899. 
He formed a bo^y of laws, aftiprwards made use of by 
Edward the Confessor, which was the ground- work of 
the present. He divided his kingdom into shires, hun- 
dreds, and tithings ; and obliged his nobles to bring up 
their children in learning; and, to induce them thereto, 
admitted none into office unless they were learned; 
and to enable them to procure that learning, he is said 
to have founded the university of Oxford. He was buried 
at Winchester. 

EDWARD the Elder, his son, succeeded him, and 
was crowned at Kingston upon Thames, in 899. In 
911, Llewellyn, prince of Wales, did homage to Edward 
from his principality. He died at Farringdon, in Berk- 
shire, in 929, and was bnricd at Winchester. 

ATHSLSTAN, his eldest son, succeeded him ; and 
was crowned, with far greater magnificence than usual, 
at Kingston upon Thames, in 929. In 937 he defeated 
two W-elsh princes ; but soon after, on their making sub- 
mission, he restored their estates to them. He escaped 
being assassinated in his tent, 938; which he revenged by 
attacking his enen^; when Ave petty sovereigns, twelve 
-dukes, and an army who came to the assistance of Analf, 
4ing of Ireland, were slain in a battle fought near Dunbar^ 
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in Scotland. He made the princess of Wales tribularf^ 
939; and died Oct 17, 940, at Gloucester. 

£DMUND I. the fifth son of Edward the Elder, sac^ 
ceeded at the age of 18; and was crowned king, at 
Kingston upon Thames, in 940* On May 126, 947, id 
endeavouring to separate two persons who were quarrel- 
ling, he received a wound, of which he bled to deaths 
and was buried at Giastonbur}^ 

EDRED, his brother, aged 23, succeeded in 947, and 
was crowned at Kingston upon Thames, the 17th of August. 
He died in 955, and was buried at Winchester. 

EDWY, the eldest son of Edmund, succeeded, and 
was crowned at Kingston upon Thames, in 9S5. He 
had great dissensions with the clergy, and banished 
Dunstan their ringleader; which occasions little credit 
to be given to his character as drawn by the priests. He 
died of grief in 959 after a turbulent reign of four years^ 
and was buried at Winchester^ 

EDGAR) at the age of sixteen, succeeded hisbrether^ 
and was crowned at Kingston upon Thames, in 959, and 
again at Bath in 972. He imposed on the princess of 
Wales a tribute of wolves' heads, that, for three years, 
amounted to 300 each year. He obliged eight tributary 
princes to row him in a barge on the river Dee, in 973. 
He died July 1, 975, and was buried at Glastonbury. 

EDWARD the Martyr, his eldest son, succeeded hiUf 
being but 16 years of age ; was crowned by Dunstan, at 
Kingston upon- Thames, in 975. He was .stabbed, by 
the instructions of his mother in law, as he was drinking, 
at Corfe-castle, in the isle of Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, on 
March 18, 979. He was first buried at Wareham, with- 
out any ceremony, but removed three years after, in great 
pomp, to Shaftesibury. 

ETHELRED II. succeeded his half-brother, and 
was crowned at Kingston upon Thames on AprU 14^ 
979. In 982 his palace, with great part of London was 
destroyed by a great fire. England was ravaged by the 
Danes, who, 999, received at one payment about sixteen 
thousand pounds raised by a land-tax called DanegelU 
A general massacre of the Danes on Nov. 13, 1002^ 
Swain revenged his countrymen's deaths 1008, and did 
not quit the kingdom till Ethelred had paid him thirty* 
.^ix thousand pounds^ which he the year Mowing de- 
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Maded as an annual tribute. In the spring of 1003 
they subdued, great part of the kingdom. To stop their 
progress, it was agreed in 1012 to pay the Danes forty* 
eight thousand pounds to quit the kingdom. In the space 
of 20 years, they received four hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand six hundred and eighty-seven pounds sterling. 
Soon after, Swain entered the number again ; when Ethel- 
red retired to the isle of Wight, and sent his sons, with 
their mother Emma, into Normandy, to her brother ; and 
Swain took possession of the whole kingdom in 1013* 

SWAIN was proclaimed kins: of England in 101 3, and 
no person disputed his title. His first act of sovereigntT 
was an insupportable tax, which he did not live to see col* 
lected. He died Feb. 3, 1014, at Thelford, in Norfolk. 

CANUTE, his son, was proclaimed March, 1014, 
and endeavouring to gain the affections* of his English 
BttUects, but witirout success, retired to Denmark. 

ETHEL RED returned at the invitation of his sub- 
jects. Canute returned 10] 5, soon after he had left 
£ngiand, and landed at Sandwich. Ethelred retired to 
the norUi ; bift by avoiding a battle with the Danes he 
lost the affections of the subjects, and, retiring to London, 
expiired in 1016. 

EDMUND, surnamed IRONSIDE, his son, was 
crowned at Kingston upon Thames, April, 1016; but 
firdm a disagreement among the nobility, Canute was 
likewise crowned at Southampton. ^ In June following, 
C^anute totally routed Edmund, at Assendon in Essex, 
'wbo soon after met Canute in the isle of Aldemev, in 
die Severn, where a peace was concluded, and the king* 
&om divided between them. Edmnnd did not survive 
above a month after, being murdered at Oxford, before 
be had reigned a year. He left two sons and two daugh- 
ters ; from one of the daughters James I. of England was 
descended, and from him George IIL 

CANUTE was established 1 01 7 ; he made an alliance 
with Normandy^ and married Enlma, Ethelred's widow, 
1018; made a voyage to Denmark, attacked Norway, 
mnd took possession of the crown, 10^ ; diedatShaf>cs« 
Imry, 1036 ; and was buried at \yinthi*<-t**f . 

HAROLDLhis80a,leganh(ireiir(i lO. 6;r).ed Aprfl 
14, lO'^y, and w«is eoe^^edfid Ly hi» yoD^j, *r f^i'/Li^r 
HAEDICANUTE, king of i>e;miaik, ^^:uJ (J;.J «< 

U 
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Lambeth 1041 ; was buried at New Winchester, ai 
succeeded by a son of queen Emma, by her first husband, 
£thelred II. 

EDWARD the Confessor was born at Islip, Oxford' 
shire, and began his reign in the 40th year of his age. 
He was crowned at Winchester 1042 ; married Editha, 
daughter of Godwin earl of Kent, 1043 ; remitted the 
tax of Danegelt, and, was the first king of England that 
touched for the kingVevil, 1058 ; died Jan. 5, 1066, 
aged 65 ; and was buried at Westminster-abbey, which 
Ke rebuilt, where his bones were enshrined in gold, and 
set with jewels, in 1206. Emma, his mother, died 1052. 
He was succeeded by 

HAROLD II. son of the earl ofKent, who began his 
reign 1066 ; was defeated by his brother Tosti, and (he 
king of Norway, who had invaded his dominions, at 
Stamford, Sept. 25, 1066; killed by the Normans under 
William, at Hastings, Oct. 14 following. 

WILLIAM I. duke of Normandy, a descendant of 
Canute, born 1 027 ; paid a visit to Edward the Confessor, 
in England, 1051 ; betrothed his daughter to Harold II. 
1058; made a claim of the crown of England, 1066; 
invaded England, landed at Pevensey in Sussex, the same 
year ; defeated the English troops at Hastings on Oct 14, 
1066, when Harold was slain, and William assumed the 
title of Conqueror. He was crowned at Westminster, 
Dec. 29, 1066 ; invaded Scotland 1072; subverted the 
English constitution 1074 ; refused to swear fealty to the 
Pope for the crown of England ; was wounded by his 
son Robert, at Gerberot in Normandy, 1079 ; invaded 
France 1086 ; soon after fell from his horse, and con- 
tracted a rupture ; died at Hermentrude, near Rouen in 
Normandy, 1087 ; was buried at Caen ; succeeded in 
Normandy by his eldest son Robert, and in England by 
his second son 

WILLIAM II. born 1057; crowned at Westminster 
feeptfc 27, 1087 ; invaded Normandy with success 1090 ; 
killed by accident as he was hunting in the New Forest, 
by sir Walter Tyrrel, Aug. 1100, aged 43; buried at 
Winchester, and succeeded by his brother 

HENRY I. born 1068, crowned August 5, 1100; 
married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm king of Scots, 
Nov. 1 1 following ; made peace with bi&broUi«r Robert 
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1 101 ; invaded Normandy 1 105 ; attacked by Robert, 
whom he defeated, took prisoner, and sent to England, 
in 1107 ; betrothed his daughter Maude to the emperor 
of Germany ] 1 09 ; challenged by Lewis of France 1117; 
his eldest son and two others of his children shipwrecked 
and lost, with 180 of his nobility, in coming from Nor- 
mandy, 1 120; in quiet possession of Normandy, 1129 ; 
surfeited himself with eating lampreys, at Lyons, near 
Rouen in Normandy, and died Dec. 1, 1135, aged 68 ; 
his body was brought over to England, and buried at 
Reading. He was succeeded by his nephew Stephen, 
third son of his sister Adela by the earl of Blois. He 
left one hundred thousand pounds in cash, besides plate 
and jewels to an immense value. 

STEPHEN, born 1105; crowned Dec. 2, 1135: 
taken prisoner at Lincoln by the earl of Gloucester, 
Maude^s half-brother, Feb. 1141, and put in irons, at 
Bristol, but released in exchange for the earl of Glouces* 
ter, taken at Winchester ; made peace with Henry, 
Maude^s SOD, 1153; died of the piles, Oct. 25, 1154, 
aged 50 ; was buried at Feversham, and succeeded by 
Henry son of Maude. 

HENRY II. grandson of Henry I. burn 1 133, began 
his reign in 1 154 ; arrived in England, Dec. 8, and was, 
with bis queen Eleanor^ crowned at London the 19ch of 
the same month ; crowned at Lincoln, 1 1 58 ; again at 
Worcester, 1159; quelled the rebellion in Maine, 1 1 66 ; 
bad his son Henry crow^ned king of England, 1 170 ; in- 
vaded Ireland, and took possession of it, 1 1 72 ; imprison- 
ed his queen on account of Rosamond, his concubine, 
1173; did penance at Beckefs tomb, July 8, 1174; 
took the king of Scotland prisoner, and obliged him to 
give up the independency of his crown, 1175; named 
his son, John, Lord of Ireland, 1176; had, the same 
year, an amour with Alice, of France, the intended prin- 
cesi) of his son Richard, 1181 ; lost his eldest son Henry, 
June 11,1 183 ; his son Richard rebelled, 1 185 ; his son 
Jeffery trodden under foot, and killed, at a tournament at 
Paris, i 186 ; made a cofnvention with Pitilip of France to 
go to the Holy war, 1 1 88 ; died wiih grief at the altar, 
cursing his sons, July 6^ 1 189, aged 56 : was buried at 
Fontevrard, in France,* and succeeded by hi^^son Richard* 

RICHARD I. was born at Oxibrd, 1157^ crowned al 

U2 
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London, Sepfc 3, 1189; eet out on the cnitsdey and 
joined Philip of France, on the plains of Yezaley, June 
29, 1190; took Messina the latter end of the year; 
married Berengera, daughter of the king of Navarre, 
May 12, 1191; defeated the Cyprians, 1191; taken 
prisoner near Vienna, on his return home, by the duke 
•f Austria, Dec. 20, 1 192 ; ransomed for forty thousand 

Gunds and set at liberty, 1193; returned to £ngland, 
arch 20, following j wounded with an arrow, at Chaluz 
near Limoges, in iformandy, and died April 6, 1 199 ; 
buried at Fontevrard, %ad was succeeded by his brother 
JOHN, the youngest son of Henry II. born at Oxford, 
D^ 24, 1166; was crowned May 27, 1199 ; divorced 
his wife A visa, and married Isabella, daughter of the 
count of Angoiesme; went to Paris 1200; besieged the 
castle of Mirable, and took his nephew Arthur prisons, 
Aug. 1, 1202, whom he murdered; the same year be 
was expelled the French provinces, and recrowned in 
£ngland ; impristmed his queen, 1206 ; banished all Ae 
clergy in his dominioan, 1208; was exeommunicated, 
1209; landed jn Ireland, June 8, 1210; surrendered 
his crown to Pandolf the pope^s legate. May 25, 1213; 
absolved, July 20 following ; obliged by his barons to 
cchfirm Magna Charta, 1215 ; lost his treasure and bag- 
gage in passing the marshes of^ynn, 1216; died aC 
??ewarV.^ Oct. 15^ 19 ig. --5 buried at Worcester, and 

succeeded by his son 

HENRY III. born Oct. 1, 1201: ; crowned at Glou- 
cester, Oct. 28, 1216; received homage from Alexander 
of Scotland, at Northampton, 1218; crowned again at 
Westminster, after Christmas, 1219; married £leanor, 
daughter of the coi|pt of Provence, Jan. 14, 1236; 
pledged his crown and jewels for money, when he mar- 
ried his daughter Margaret to the King of Scots, 1242; 
obliged by his nobles to resign the power of a sovereign, 
and sell Normandy and Anjou to the French, 12^ ; shut 
himself up in the tower of London'; for fear of his n^les, 
1261 ; taken prisoner at Lewes, May 14, 1264 ; wound- 
ed at the battle of Evesham, 1265; died of old age at 
St. £dmundsbury, Nov. 16, 1272; and was succeeded 
by his son 

£DWARD I.bom June 16, 1239; married Eleanor, 
^ ^incess of Castih», 1263 ; succeeded to the ccown. Not* 
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16, 1272; wounded in the Holy Land with a poisoned 
dagger; recovered, and landed in England, July 25, 
1274; crowned at Westminster, Aug. 19 following. 
With his queen ; w ent to France, and did homage to the 
French king, 1279; reduced the Welsh princes, 1282; 
£leanor, his queen, di^d of a fever on her journey to 
Scotland, at Hornby, in Lincolnshire, 1296, and was 
conveyed to Westminster, (when elegant stone crosses 
were erected at each place where the corpse rested ;) 
married Margaret, sister to the king of France, Sept. 12, 
1299; conquered Scotland, 1299, and brought to Eng- 
land their coronation chair, &c. and died of a flux at 
Burgh upon the Sands in Cumberland, July 7, 1307; 
was buried at Westminster, where, on May 2,1 774, some 
antiquarians, by consent of the Chapter, examined his 
tomb, when they found his corpse unconsumed, though 
buried 46Q years. He was succeeded by his fourth son 

EDWARD II. born at Caernarvon, in Wales, April 
25, 1284; was the first king of England's eldest son that 
had the jitle of Prince of Wales, with" which he was in- 
vested in 1284. He ascended the throne, July 7, 1307^ 
married Isabella, daughter of the French king, 1308; 
obliged by his barous to invest the government of the 
kingdom in twenty-one persons, March 16, 1310; went 
on a pilgrimage to Boulogne, December 13, 1313; de- 
clared his queen and all her adherents enemies to the 
kingdom, 1325; dethroned Jan. 13, 1327; succeeded 
by his eldest son, Edward III. ; murdered at Berkclcy- 
castle, Sept. 21 follovvin£r, and buried at Gloucester. 

EDWARD III. born at Windsor, Nov. 15, 1312; 
succeeded to the crown, Jan. 13, 1327; crowned at 
Westminster, Feb. 1 following; married Philippa, 
daughter of the earl of Hainault, Jan 24, 1327; claim- 
ed the crown of France, 1329; confined his mother 
Isabella, and caused her favourite, earl Mortimer, to be 
hanged, Nov. 23, 13:30; defeated the Scots at Hal idown, 
1339; invaded France, and pawned his crown and 
jewels for fifty thousand florins, 1340; quartered the 
arms of England and France, 134] ; made the first dis- 
tinction between the Lords and Commons, 1342; de- 
feated the French at Cressy, thirty thousand slain, among 
whom was the king of Bohemia, 1346; his queen took 
t^e.kipg of S.C9tlaad prisoner, and slew twenty thousauci 
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Scots the same jear^ Calais besieged and taken, Aug. 
16, 1347; and SL Steplien^s chapel, now the House of 
Commons, built 1347; the order of the Oarter instituted 
1349; the French defeated at Poictiers, their king and 
prince taken, andth^kiiig of Navarre imprisoned, 1356; 
the king of Scotland ransomed for one bundiced thousand 
pounds, 1357; in which year Edward lost his eldest sod, 
Edw^d the black prince, of a consumption; the king of 
France ransomed for three hundred thousand pounds, 
1359; four kings entertained at the Lord Mayor^s feast, 
viz. of England, France, Scotland and Cyprus, 1364; 
Philippa his queen died at Windsor Aug. 16, 1369, and 
was buried at Westminster; Edward died at Richmond, 
Jane 21, 1377; and was succeeded by his grandson. 

RICHARD II. born at Bourdeaux Jan. 6, 1 367 ; had 
two royal godfathers, the kings of Navarre and Majorca; 
made guardian of the kingdom Aug. 30, 1372; created 
prince of Wales 1376; succeeded his grandfather, Ed-- 
ward III. June 21, 1377, when not seven years old; 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler and JackStraw, 1378; mar- 
ried Anne, sister to the emperor of Germany, and king 
of Bohemia, Jan. 1382, who died without issue, at Shene, 
and was buried in Westminster-abbey, Aug. 3, 1395; 
married Isabella, daughter to the king of France, 1396. 
He was taken prisoner by Henry duke of Lancaster, his 
cousin, and sent to the Tower, Sept. 1, 1399; resigned 
his crown, Sept. 29 following, and.was succeeded by 
Henry IV. Richard was murdered in Pomfret-castle, 
Jan. 1 400, and buried at Langley , but afterwards re- 
moved to Westminster. 

HENRY IV. duke of Lancaster, grandson of Edward 
III. born 1367; married Mary, the daughter of the earl 
of Hereford, who died 1394, before he obtained the 
crown; fought with the duke of Norfolk 1397, and ba- 
nished; returned to England in arms against Richard II. 
who resigned his kingdom* and Henry was crowned Oct* 
13, 1399, when he instituted the order of the Bath, and 
created 47 knights; conspired against, Jan. 1400; de« 
feated by the Welsh. 1402; married a second queed, 
Joan of Navarre, widow of the duke of Bretagne, 1403; 
she was crowned with great mau^nificence the 26th df 
January following, and died in 1437; in 1403 the rebel- 
Jbon of tixe Percies began, suppressed July following. 
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Bk ified of an apoplexy in WesUBinster* March 20, 1 413^ 
was Iniried at Canterbury, and succeeded by his soo. 

H£NRY V. who was born in 1388, and in 1412, 
^ben prince of Wales, was committed to prison for in 
sblting one of the judges; crowned at We^inster, April 
9, 1413; claimed the crown of France, 1414; gained 
the battle of Agincourt, Oct* 21, 1415; pledged his re* 
galia for 20,0&)k to extend his conquests, 1416. The 
emperor Sigisround paid a visit to Henry, and was in- 
stalled knight of the Garter^ 1416. He inraded Nor« 
mandy with an army of 26,000 men, 1417; declared 
regent, and married Catharine of France on June 3, 1420. 
She was crowned at Westminster the February following; 
out lived Henry, and was married afterwards to Owen 
Tudor, grandfather of Henry Vll. Henry died of a 
pleurisy at Rouen, Aug. 31, 1422, aged 34, was buried 
at Westminster, and succeeded by 

HENRY VI. who was born at Windsor, Dec. 6, 1 421; 
ascended to the throne on Aug. 31 , 1422; proclaimed king 
of France the same year; crowned at Westminster, Nov. 
6, 1429; crowned at Paris, Dec. 17, 1430; married to 
Margaret, daughter of the duke of Anjou, April 12, 
1445; Jack Cadets insurrection, 1446; Henry takea 
prisoner at St. Alban^s, 1455; but regained his liberty, 
1461; and deposed March 5 following, by his fouilh 
cousin Edward IV. ; fled into Scotland and taken pri- 
soner in Lancashire, 1463; restored to his throne, 1470; 
taken prisoner again by Edward, April 11, 1471 ; queen 
iV^argaret and her son taken prisoners at Tewkesbury by 
Edward, May 4; the prince killed in cold blood, MaJ^ 
21 ; and Henry murdered in the Tower, June 20 fol» 
lowing, and buried at Chertsey, aged 49. 

EDWARD IV. born at Rouen, April 29, 1443; de- 
scended from the third son of Edward III« elected king, 
March 5, 1 461 ; and on March 13, before his coronation, 
was obliged to fight the battle of Towton, in which 
35,781 Englishmen were killed, and only the earl of 
Devonshire taken prisoner! was crowned at Westminster, 
June 28, 1461 ; sat publicly with the judges in West- 
minster Hall, 1463; married lady Elizabeth Qrey, widow 
of sir John Grey, of Groby, March I, 1464, who was 
crowned t he 26th following. Edward was taken prisoner 
b}r thd isarl of Warwick in Yorkshire, from whence fas^ 
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was brought to London, with his legs tied under his 
horse'^s belly, 1467; escaped, but was expelled tbe 
•kingdom, 1470; returned March 25, 1471; restored, 
and caused his brother, the duke of Clarence, who had 
joined the earl of Warwick, to be drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine, 1478; died of an ague at Westminster, 
April 9, 1483; and was buried at Windsor, where his 
corpse was discovered undecayed on M^rch 1 1 , 1789, and, 
his dress nearly perfect, as were the lineaments of his 
face. He was succeeded by his infant son 

EDWARD V. born Nov. 4, 1470; conveyed to the 
Tower, May 1483; deposed June 20 following, and, 
with the duke of York his brother, smothered soon after 
by order of their uncle 

RICHARD III. duke of Gloucester, brother to Ed- 
ward IV. born 1453; took prince Edward, son of Henry 

I v. prisoner at Tewkesbury, and murdered him in cola 
blood, 1471 ; drowned the duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward IV. in a butt of Malmsey wine, 1478; In^e 
protector of England May 27, 1483; elected king^ June 
20, and crowned July 6 following ; ditto at YDfk Sept. 
8; slain in battle at Bosworth, Aug. 22^ 1485, aged 
32 ; buried in Leicester, and succeeded by 

HENRY VII. born 1455; who lauded at Milford 
Haven, 1485 ; defeated Richard II L in Bosworth-field, 
and was elected king, 1 485 ; crowned October 30, 1 485 ; 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. January 18, 
1486, who was crowned in November following; de- 
feated Lambert Simnel, the impostor, June 16, 1487; 
received of the French king, as a compromise for his 
claim on that crown ^ 186,2501. besides 25,000 crowns 
yearly, 1492; prince Arthur, his eldest son, died April 
2, 1502; queen Elizabeth died in childbed, February 

I I following, and was buried at Westminster. Mary, 
his third daughter, married Louis XII. of France, by 
whom she was left without issue, and she re- married 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, by Whom she had 
issue, and died )533, and was buried at St. Edmunds- 
bury, where her corpse was discovered September 6, 
1784, in a perfect state. She was grandmother of the 
Unfortunate lady Jane Grey. Henry married his daughter 
Margaret, to James IV. of Scotland, 1504 s died of a 
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coneumptioii, at Richmond, April 22, 1509, aged M^' 
buried at Westminster, and sacceeded by his son 

HENRY y III. born Jane 28, 1491, married Cathi» 
rine, infanta of Spain, widow ofhis brother Arthur, June 3, 
J 509 ; crowned June 24 following ; received the title of 
defender of the faith, 1521 ; styled head of the churchy 
1531 ; divorced queen Catharine, and married Anna 
Bulleyne, May 23, 1533 ; Anne crowned, June 1, 1533; 
he was excommunicated b/pope Paul, Aug. 30, 1535^ 
Githarine, his first queen, died at Kimbolton, Jan. 8, 
1536, aged 50; he put Anne, his second queen, to death, 
and married Jane Seymour, May 20, 1 536, who died in 
childbed, Oct. 12, 153T ; he dissolved the religious 
foundations in England, 1539 ; married Anne of Cleves, 
'Jan. 6, 1540; divorced her, July 10, 1540; married 
Catharine Howard, his fifth wife, Aug. 8 following, and 
wbeaded her on Tower-hill, with lady Rochford, Feb. 1 2, 
1542; married Caiharine Part his sixth wife, July 12$ 
1,54% He died of a fever and an ulcerated leg, at W esU 
ininster, Jan. 28, 1547; was buried at Windsor, and 
wcceeded by his only son. 

EDWARD YI. born October 12, 1537; crowned 
Sunday, Feb. 20, 1547 ; who died of a consumption at 
Greenwich, July 6, 1553; was buried at Westminst^^ 
$nd was succeeded, a§^e^ly to his will, by his half* 
sister 

MARY, bom Feb. 11, 1516; proclaimed July 19, 
1553 ; and crowned Oct. 1 following ; married Philip 
«f Spain, July 25, 1554; died of a dropsy, Nov. 17, 
1558 ; was buried at Westminster, and succeeded by her 
half-sister 

ELIZABETH, born Sept 7, 1533; sent prisoner to 
the l^wer, 1554; began to reign, Nov. 17, 1558; 
crowned at Westminster, Jap. 15, 1559; Mary queen 
of Scots fled to England, May 16, 1568, and was im* 
prisoned in Tutbury-castle, Jan. 1569 ; Elisabeth re- 
lieved the protestants in the Netherlands with above 
200,000 crowns, besides stores, 1569 ; a marriage pro* 
posed to the queen by the duke of Alen^^on, 1571 ; but 
finally rejected, 1581 ; cruelly beheaded Mary queen, of 
Scots, at Fotheringay castle, February 8, 1587, aged 44 ; 
destroyed the Spanish Armada, 1588; Tyrone^s rebellion 
in Ireland, 1 599 ; Essex, the queen's iavourite, beheadecl^. 
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J6b.25, 1602; the queen died at Richmond, March 24, 
1603 ; was buried at Westminster, and succeeded by 
the son of Mary queen of Scots, then James YI. of 
Scotland. 

JAMES I. born at Edinburgh, June 19, 1566; was 
crowned king of Scotland, July 22, 1567; married 
Anne, princess of Denmark, Aug. 10,. 1589; succeeded 
to the crown of England, March 24, 1603; first styled 
king of Great Britain, 1604; arrived at London, May 
7 following; lost his eldest son, Henry prince of Wales, 
Nov. 6, 1612, aged 18 ; married his daughter Elizabeth 
Co the prince Palatine of the Rhine, 1612, from whom' 
his present majesty George III. is descended ; went to 
IBcotland, March 4, 1617; returned Sept. 14,1618; 
lost his queen, March 1619; died of an ague, March 27, 
1625 ; was buried at Westminster, and was succeeded bv 
. CHARLES I. born Nov. 19, 1600; visited Madrid 
on. a matrimonial scheme, March 7, ) 623 ; succeeded ta 
the crown, March 27, 1625 ; married Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of the king of France, the same year ; crowned Feb^ 
2, 1626; crowned at Edinburgh 1633; went to Scot* 
Und August 1641 ; returned Nov. 25 following; went 
to the house of Commons, and demanded the ^ve 
members, Jan. 1641-2 ; retired to York, March 1642; 
raised his standard at Nottingh^, Aug. 25 following ; 
travelled in the disguise of a servant, put himself into 
the hands of the Scots, at Newark, May 5, 1646; sold 
by the Scots for 200,0001. Aug. 8 following; seized by 
Col. Joice, at Holmby, June 3, 1647; escaped from' 
Hampton-court, and retreated to the Isle of Wight, July 
29, 1648 ; closely confined in Hurst-castle, Dec. 1 f(^-> 
lowing ; removed to Windsor-castle, Dec. 23 ; to St. 
JamesVhouse, Jan. 19, 1649 ; brought to trial th^ next 
day, condemned the 27th, beheaded at Whitehall the SOtb, 
aged 48, and buried in St. George^s-chapel, Windsor. 
His queen, Henrietta, died at Paris, Aug. 10, 1669. 

OLIVER CROM WELIi, the Usurper, was born at 
Huntingdon, April 25, 1599; chosen member of par- 
liament for Huntingdon, 1628; raised to the rank of 
colonel 1643; went over to Ireland with his army, July 
1649; returned. May 1650; made Protector for life, 
December 12, 1653 ; readmitted the Jews into England, 
& 1656, after, their expulsion 365 years; refiised the 
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iMe of king, May 8, 1657 ; died at Whitehall, Sept d, 
1658, and succeeded by his son 

RICHARD CROMWELL, proclaimed protector, 
Sept. 4, 1658 ; deposed April 22, 1659 ; died at Ches- 
faunt, in Hertfordshire, July 2, 1712, aged 82. 

CHARLES II. born May 29, 1630; escaped from 
St. James's April 23, 1648; landed in Scotland, 1650; 
crowned at Scone Jan. 1, 1651 ; defeated at the battle 
of Worcefter, 1651 ; landed at Dover, May 20, 1660, 
and restored to the throne; crowned, April 13, 1661 ; 
married Catharine infanta of Portugal May 21, 1662; 
accepted the city freedom, Dec« 13, 1674; died Feb. 6, 
1685, aged 54, of an apoplexy, was buried at West- 
minster, and was succeeded by his brother James. 
Catharine his queen died, Dec. 21, 1705. 

JAMES II. born October I5r 1639 ^ married Ann 
Hyde, Sept. 1660, who died 1671 ; married the princess 
of Modeiia, November 21, 1673; succeeded to th€ 
throne, February 6, 1685; Monmouth, natural son to. 
Charles II. landed in England, June 11,1 685 ; proclaimed 
king at Taunton^ in Somersetshire, June 20 following ; 
defeated near Bridge water, July 5 ; beheaded on Tower- 
iiill, July 15 following, aged 35 ; Jameses queen had a son 
bom June 10, 1688^ Fled from his palace, Dec 12, 
1688; was sei7«ed soon after at Feversham, and bfought 
back to Whitehall; left England^ Dec« 23 following; 
landed at Kinsale in Ireland, March 12, 1689; returned 
to France, July 1690 ; died at St. Germain^s, August 6, 
1701. 

WILLIAM III. Prince of Orange, born Nov. 4, 
1650; created Stadtholder, July 3, 1672.; married tiie 
pVincess Mary of England, Nov. 4, 1677; landed at 
Torbay, in England, with an army, Nov. 4, 1688 ; de- 
clared king of England, Feb. 1 3, 1 689 ; crowned with 
the queen, April 11, 1689; landed at Carrickfergus, 
June 14, 1690) and defeated James II. at the battle of 
the Boyne, July 1 following; a plot laid for assassinating 
him, Feb. 1696 ; fell from his horse and broke his collar- 
bone, Feb. 21, 1702; died March 8, aged 51 ; was 
buried April 12 following, and left his sister-in-law, 
Anne, bis successor to the crown. 

ANNE, born Feb. 6, 1 665 ; married to prince George 
of Denmark, July 28, 1683 ; by whom she had thirteen 
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childre&f all of whom died young ; die cane to (be 
crown, March 8, 1702; crowned April 13 following; 
lost her son, George, duke of Qloucester, by a fever, 
July 29, 1700, aged 11 ; lost her husband, who died of 
an asthma and dropsy, Oct. 28, 1708, aged 55; the 
qaeen died of an apoplexy, Aug. 1, 1714, aged 49 ; was. 
buried at Westminster, and succeeded by 

GEORGE I. elector of Elanoyer, duke of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg, born May 28, 1660; created duCe of Cam- 
bridge, Ac* Oct. 5, 1 706. Princess Sophia, his mother, 
died June 8, 17l4,aged S'3. He was proclaimed, Aug. 
I9 1714; landedatGreenwich, Sep. 18 following; died 
€11 his journejt to Hanover, at Osnaburg, Sunday, June 
1 19 1727, of a paralytic disorder, aged 67, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son 

GEOROK 11. born Oct. 30, 1683 ; created prince of 
Wales, Oct 4, 1714 ; married the princess Wiihelmina- 
Carolina Dorothea, of Brandenburg Anspach, 1764; as- 
cended the throne, June 11, 1727 ; lost his queen Nov. 
SO, 1737, aged 54; suppressed a rebellion, 1745; died 
•uddenly at Kensington, Oct 25, 1760, aged 77, and 
was succeeded by his grandson 

GEORGE III. eldest son of Fredeiuc, late prince of 
Wales, born June 4, 1738 ; created prince of Wales, 
1751 ; succeeded his grandfather, Oct. 25, 1760; pro- 
claimed the next day; married Obarlotte-^phia, princess 
of ]decklenburgh-8trelit2,Sept. 8, 1761, who was born 
May 19, 1744. Both were crowned September 22, 
1761 ; commenced war with the American colonies in 
)975; acknowledged their independence in 1782; began 
a war with France, 1793 ; concluded a peace in 1802 ; 
war began a^^aiii in 1803; celebrated a jnbilee on at* 
laising the fiftieth year of his reign, 1809. 



THE END. 
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